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Industrial Organisation on the Basis 
of Autonomous Groups 


by 
Hyacinthe DUBREUIL 


It is agreed that one of the surest means of obtaining maximum 
production in industry is by giving the workers the feeling that 
they are associated in a joint undertaking. [his explains the 
growing attention devoted by employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations in many countries to methods of developing the feeling 
of co-partnership and, in particular, to systems of management 
sharing.* 

The following article describes an original form of workers’ 
participation based on a system of remuneration by “ autonomous 
teams ”, which is designed to give the worker a feeling of indepen- 
dence by incorporating him in an organisation on co-operative 
lines. 

The career of the author of the article, from apprenticeship in 
engineering to the secretariat of the French General Confederation 
of Labour and membership of the National Committee on Pro- 
ductivity, has enabled him to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of industrial problems. He has embodied his ideas in a number 
of books, including A chacun sa chance (Grasset, Paris)* and 
L’Equipe et le ballon (Le Portulan, Paris). These ideas are 
beginning to attract the attention of industrial circles and are 
already being put into practice in certain undertakings in France 
and Belgium. 





1A first discussion of the various aspects of co-operation in industry 
between workers, employers and public authorities took place during the 
34th Session of the International Labour Conference. Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, August-September 1951, pp. 133-73. 


2 Also published in English under the title A Chance for Everybody 
(London, Chatto & Windus, 1939). 
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Fo many generations industrial organisation has raised a 

great unresolved issue—that between the needs of the 
individual and of society and between the concepts of freedom 
and order. Its aim is to achieve harmony through collabora- 
tion, but without sacrificing the advantages of individual 
initiative. This has given rise to many contradictions and also, 
unfortunately, to many conflicts. We shall try to show how 
the co-operative principle can reconcile these two opposing 
aims and combine them with fruitful results. 


The Size of the Working Group 


If we compare labour now with labour in the past, the 
most striking difference is that in the size of the labour force 
and of the constituent groups. 

Even in the era of handicraft production the worker was 
not completely isolated. Nearly always the master craftsman 
had at least one or two helpers and apprentices working with 
him. The group being limited to a small number of persons 
living what was almost a family life, the problem of harmo- 
nious relations within the group was so simple that no “ social 
problem ” arose. As only simple hand-operated tools were 
used, methods of production and labour relations were quite 
different from those which came into existence when the 
substitution of machine tools produced a fundamental change 
in the dimensions of the group. A man working with the basic 
tools could carry out the whole series of operations involved 
in the manufacture of an article ; the allocation of the various 
operations to different persons led to an immediate increase 
in the number of workers in the unit, and at the same time 
destroyed the natural and, so to speak, spontaneous harmony 
which was formerly achieved in the craftsman’s workshop. 

But this fundamental change did not merely enlarge the 
group ; it also altered its composition, for the worker who 
is a cog in the productive process is not expected to have the 
same comprehensive knowledge of his trade as the man who 
previously carried out each succeeding operation unaided. 
One may say that at this stage the hierarchy of labour functions 
increased by one step at the base. The persons in this new 
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grade are not necessarily mentally inferior to others ; they are 
there because they have had no chance to acquire the know- 
ledge which would have enabled them to be placed elsewhere. 

This last fact is of great importance, for there is in this 
lowest category a “reserve” of intelligence which remains 
unused in the present form of industrial organisation. One of 
the problems of industry is precisely that of finding a way to 
bring this reserve into use. 


The Persistence of the Feeling of Slavery 


For a long time, various obstacles prevented recognition 
of the fact that the real root of the social problem is at least 
as much intellectual and moral as economic. Therefore, before 
describing a method of industrial organisation which will 
combine the conflicting aims already mentioned, we must 
briefly examine the major features of the great social pheno- 
menon to which the International Labour Organisation itself 
owes its existence—the movement of protest against the living 
conditions created by industrialism. 

As these protests drew attention in the first place to the 
destitution of the workers in the nineteenth century, the 
initial efforts to improve conditions were mainly directed to the 
wages problem and to hours of work. But the reference made 
to working-class aspirations for liberty should remind us that 
the destitution complained of was not only material. The 
labourer also wished to escape from a certain form of slavery 
that had been perpetuated under the new systems of political 
liberty. As has been said in the United States, there is an 
increasingly conscious desire among workers, after acquiring 
the rights of political citizenship, to acquire those of 
“ industrial citizenship ”. 

In response to this trend, attempts have been made for 
several decades to find some outlet for the workers’ desire 
to participate in industrial life not only with their hands, but 
also with their heads. These outlets have taken various forms, 
from the simple expedient of having suggestion-books providing 
a tiny channel for the initiative of the worker, to the various 
proposals for and experiments in management sharing, in some 
cases as the result of private initiative, in others as a result 
of trade union pressure. This movement has led in various 
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countries to statutory provision for works councils on the one 
hand, and to nationalisation on the other. 

The purpose and origin of the latter may perhaps be 
recalled here. Following up the idea that the enslavement 
of the worker is mainly due to private ownership of the means 
of production, it was thought that he could be made free by 
transferring them to public ownership. If he was working 
for the community, he would be free and his whole life would 
be changed. At the same time, transposing to the industrial 
field the conceptions of organisation arising out of the notion 
of political equality, it was hoped to solve the problem of 
management sharing by a system of representation, giving 
the undertaking a democratic structure similar to that achieved 
in the administrative organisation of nations. 

But it soon became clear that the transfer of ownership 
and the system of representation introduced had left the 
social problems untouched. Despite the change of ownership, 
neither the internal structure nor the methods of operation 
of the undertaking had been affected in any way. This evident 
setback was due to a failure to take proper account of the 
realities of industry, which should have been carefully studied 
in the first place. Analysis would have shown that the structure 
of any undertaking is fundamentally hierarchical, with a 
system of functional grades requiring different capacities and 
increasing in importance up to the top of the ladder. At each 
level different activities are being carried on, which are so 
varied that they frequently involve a great number of distinct 
occupations. Consequently, there is in reality no true equality 
between the individuals on the different rungs of the ladder ; 
there is no equality between a warehouseman and a production 
manager or an accountant. It will even be found—and this, 
while seeming a secondary matter, is actually of great im- 
portance—that the two groups do not speak the same technical 
language. And so a worker and an administrator are precluded 
from even discussing matters on a footing of equality. It is 
agreed that all have equal rights as men, but to give them equal 
influence in administrative matters can only lead to confusion. 

And this is not all. If the introduction of the idea of 
democratic equality is in contradiction with the idea of 
hierarchy, it is particularly incompatible with the notion of 
“control”, which even in nationalised undertakings is still 
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exercised from above and transmitted from apex to base 
through the channels of command by a devolution of power 
from a centralised authority. The problem, now receiving 
wide attention, of the internal and external relations of the 
nationalised undertaking is still the same as in private under- 
takings. The various forms of staff representation (which are 
becoming more and more alike both in private and in national- 
ised undertakings) have little or no effect on the “ bonds of 
subordination ” which are at the root of industrial unrest 
and underlie the apparent economic causes of ordinary disputes. 
This absence of any real and significant change from the 
worker’s point of view can be seen from the fact that when 
the delegate elected to a works council by his fellows returns 
to the bench after each meeting, he is once more an individual 
under the orders of a superior clothed with authority by the 
devolution of powers mentioned above. He may have acquired 
a share in the ownership of the undertaking, but he will 
immediately see that his proprietary rights are purely 
theoretical and in no way alter his position as regards the 
direction of the undertaking. 

In other words, his freedom is no greater than before, for 
no system of representation will have changed this bond of 
subordination which, as lawyers noted long ago, is the essential 
social characteristic of the wage-earner’s situation. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the obvious fact that the method at 
one time considered capable of giving the worker a feeling of 
freedom has failed to bring about the expected change in his 
approach to his work. It is now known to all that the attitude 
of the worker is the same in nationalised undertakings as it is in 
those still under private ownership, thus proving that no fund- 
amental change has taken place in the field of human relations. 

Nevertheless, the experiment has probably not been 
without value, in spite of certain rather regrettable conse- 
quences. It may well have been necessary to make it in order 
to show that the feeling of slavery can be due to factors other 
than private ownership. 


Is There No Hope for the Worker ? 


If one can now say, after these experiments, that they 
have failed to touch the most important labour problems, it 
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does not follow that the idea of substituting a democratic 
form of management for the centralised authoritarian system 
that still prevails in public and private undertakings should 
be abandoned. We must now try to find a different approach, 
which avoids treating the individual in isolation without 
regard to the hierarchical structure of the undertaking. Our 
task is therefore to seek practical means of reconciling the 
conflicting aims mentioned at the beginning, for this is in 
fact the crucial problem ; we must set the industrial worker 
free, we must “integrate ” him in the undertaking. We must 
not only offer him the prospect of improved material living 
conditions, but also point the way to a better system under 
which he will be able to use all his faculties and fully develop 
his personality. 

Happily, as the principles of co-operation are already 
available as a guide, the problem is merely one of finding a 
way of incorporating them in the industrial world. 

The notion of co-operation has already been applied on a 
considerable scale in industry: an instance of this is to be 
found in the network of producers’ co-operatives. Here is at 
least one example proving that it is possible to organise 
business co-operatively. However, an important observation 
must be made. Since producers’ co-operatives are usually 
founded by working men, their opportunities for expansion 
are automatically limited by such financial means as working 
men may command. The slight amount of assistance provided 
by the State (as in France since 1848) prevents this form of 
organisation from venturing into the field of large-scale 
industry, where a large capital is needed. 

This fact may seem discouraging. It might lead one to 
suppose that large-scale industry is closed to co-operation, 
and that there is therefore no prospect and outlet for the 
industrial workers in this direction. 

In addition to such factual obstacles which, as we shall 
see, can be overcome, there are others which may be termed 
imaginary obstacles and which take the form of widely held 
misconceptions. 

Many persons who are perturbed by the position of man 
in the modern world of technology see it from outside and 
are naturally affected by those features of mechanised industry 
which most easily move the imagination and often inspire 
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terror: the more impressive scenes in the metal industry, 
the dramatic incidents in the mines, the elaborate machinery 
in many industries which appears to be driven by some 
mysterious force, and frequently the deafening din—a com- 
bination suggesting a rather frightening setting for industrial 
work. It is not therefore surprising that the outsider fails to 
see the real problems under these appearances. 

There are many people who are unable to imagine that a 
workman can find highly mechanised operations interesting 
and suppose that such work gives no scope for mental develop. 
ment. This prejudice is perpetuated by writers (including 
some very distinguished ones), who often intervene in the 
discussion of industrial matters without any real knowledge 
of the facts. As a result, there is a widespread belief that 
many industrial occupations requiring no apparent intellectual 
effort on the part of the operator must inevitably have a bad 
effect on his mental efficiency. The first answer to such 
assertions, which are usually made by persons who know 
nothing of industrial organisation, is that there is so far no 
proof of harmful effects, although the processes have now 
been used for a considerable time. 

This prejudice, however, has given rise to a whole body 
of literature against the Machine, which is represented as a 
sort of monster with dangerous powers of evil. The persons 
making these attacks are, however, committing the grave 
error of blaming an inert organism for the ills which are really 
due to the way in which it is used. The practical effect of 
attacks on the Machine can only be to distract attention 
from the sociological problems in industry which, inci- 
dentally, apply to manual as well as mechanical labour, for 
the worker can be reduced to the level of the brute (if it be 
granted that there is such a danger) by purely manual labour 
as much as by work with machinery. 


All Industrial Work can be Intelligent Work 


Moreover, it must be added that the casual observer who 
is frightened by the (to him) unfamiliar aspects of industrial 
life usually does not realise that it is constantly changing, 
and that the processes used are continually being modified as 
a result, among other things, of the varying needs which 
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industry attempts to satisfy. When all is said and done, the 
choice between the use of machinery and a return to ancient 
manual processes is not a real one. It would imply a challenge 
to a thousand years of evolution to which man has long been 
impelled by the urge to economise effort. It would also reopen 
the whole issue of choosing between the ascetic life and the 
type of life resulting from what we call civilisation. We shall 
naturally not go into that question here, as our fellow-men 
seem most unlikely to reject the conveniences of civilisation 
in favour of the ascetic life. Even the humblest family now 
objects to a return to lighting by candles or lamps and would 
regard electric light as a necessity. But even the modest 
electric-light bulb presupposes the existence of a huge industry 
requiring complicated machinery and a hierarchy of functions 
inconceivable to the craftsmen of the past. 

This example of one of the many articles in current use is 
merely cited to show that any idea of a return to an outdated 
technology must be rejected and, above all, that attacks 
against technology and the Machine can only lead to utterly 
unnecessary and sterile discussions, which waste time that 
might be more usefully devoted to considering how men can 
take a more intelligent attitude towards the processes acquired 
through industrial experience. There can be no question of 
discarding either the processes or the experience. 

The problem is not one of eliminating processes or tools, 
but of finding means of enabling the machine operator to take 
the initiative in suggesting further improvements. Fortu- 
nately, this possibility is not excluded, if only because all 
processes are the result of intelligent thought and are also con- 
stantly perfectible. Those familiar with industrial life know 
that the operations which appear the simplest are often those 
which have required the most study. Contrary to the rule of 
proceeding from the simple to the complex, it often happens 
that the simplification of a process is the final result of a series 
of experiments from which needless complications have 
gradually been eliminated. New proofs of this are constantly 
being furnished by the work now being done in the field of 
“ job simplification ”. As a result of these new efforts, one can 
safely say that the prospect of more intelligent work is by no 
means closed to the worker. It may be enough, without going 
into further arguments, merely to mention the activities of 
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the International Labour Office in propagating methods of 
training within industry ; these clearly show the effort made 
to win the interest and understanding of the worker, even 
with regard to the simplest operations. 

This leads us to the conclusion that in reality all work 
can be intelligent work. The objections often heard in connec- 
tion with a specific process (for example, the notorious moving- 
band production method) miss the point. The real problem is 
whether the intellectual work required to perfect the process 
and ensure its continued improvement is to be the exclusive 
domain of the managerial staff, or whether the actual operators 
shall be allowed to take a part in it. 


Scientific Management Minus the Human Factor 


The mere fact of knowing that such a possibility exists 
would probably, in any occupation, restore the element of 
interest that is the chief source of pleasure in work. 

The monotony and other undesirable features ascribed to 
mechanised labour are not a consequence of technological 
methods, as the layman supposes from the outward appearances 
that are all that he sees, but are primarily due to the passive 
attitude which present-day factory organisation imposes. 

It must be pointed out, in this connection, that continuous 
progress in the various forms of production demanded by our 
way of life has for a long time raised problems of management 
and organisation. But the type of organisation given to the 
undertaking by experts has to a great extent excluded the 
human factor, and still prevents the worker from having that 
relationship to his tools which the musician has to his instru- 
ment. Without attempting to trace here the history of this 
important feature of modern industrial life, mention must 
be made of the man who did more than anyone else to introduce 
the scientific spirit and method into industrial life, namely 
Frederick W. Taylor. In a large number of important manu- 
factures where competitive conditions and the need for maxi- 
mum output have led to an analysis of work minute by minute 
or even second by second, the need for time economies is a 
major problem. Hence the new study initiated by Taylor, 
consisting of a careful investigation into the best order for the 
various operations and the best way of performing them. A 
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series of considerable advances has been achieved in this 
direction, particularly during the last fifty years, leading to 
thorough and detailed planning so that the various operations 
may succeed each other with maximum rapidity and efficiency. 
Thorough planning means leaving nothing to chance, preparing 
everything in advance in order that the job may be made as 
simple as possible. 

Those familiar with Taylor’s work will recall the first of 
his famous principles of scientific management, which (among 
other things) requires those in charge of labour to gather up 
all the traditional knowledge accumulated by past workers 
during the ages, so as to reduce them to laws or even mathe- 
matical formulae. His French follower, Fayol, summed up 
the principles of scientific management as follows: planning, 
organising, directing, co-ordinating, controlling. 

To this day, the managerial process is still considered to 
be covered by these five terms, which perfectly express the 
various aspects of industrial administration proceeding from 
a central authority in which all the different functions are 
centred. Business organisation is regarded as a piece of 
machinery needing only to be properly regulated, in the 
five groups of functions that appear to embrace every type 
of work. 

This represents the attitude of a mathematician considering 
industrial life merely as production by mechanical means, 
one of the means being the worker, who is thought of as an 
instrument without human characteristics. In this sense, the 
five terms may be considered as the crowning achievement 
of what is still called “ modern ” scientific thought, although 
it reflects an attitude current since the Renaissance. Man 
sought to discover the laws of nature in order to gain control 
over them, but he considered only the physical aspects of 
natural phenomena ; the laws which he discovered are physical 
laws. And, after five centuries, Fayol defined the duties of 
management purely in terms of physical laws. 

The result has been the formation of the research depart- 
ments of today, which in many cases have encouraged passive 
acceptance of instructions by the worker, excluding all initia- 
tive that might disturb a preordained and sacrosanct order. 

It has been quite forgotten that work is not a mathematical 
abstraction, and that it cannot be performed otherwise than 
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through a human act—a factor of quite a different order from 
those which can be expressed in figures. A certain contradic- 
tion has arisen between the preordained order and the initiative 
which is still at times demanded of the workers whenever it 
becomes obvious, in spite of everything, that absolute passivity 
is an obstacle to efficiency. This contradiction shows that, 
no matter how perfect the system of organisation, there remains 
a certain awareness of what the work itself might stand to 
gain from unplanned initiatives on the part of the worker. 
It further proves that there is still room for progress in the 
field of management through a more rational use of the brain- 
power of those associated in production. The view may well 
be taken that to restrict all intellectual activity in the factory to 
a certain percentage of the staff, and to exclude the majority, 
represents a faulty distribution of mental work that will in the 
long run have an adverse effect on productivity. It is just as 
though certain resources in the undertaking were lying unused. 
Here again, we have evidence of the conflict referred to earlier, 
that between the concepts of order and freedom. 


Scientific Management Plus the Human Factor 


Fortunately, however, this conflict is not insoluble. The 
problem must merely be carefully considered so as to find a 
method of reconciling the need for freedom and the need for 
order. This is by no means an impossible task. The necessary 
technical means exist ; and there need be no conflict with the 
methods of management which modern industry has developed 
over the past fifty years. 

But management has its own particular domain, which lies 
within the limits of things predictable. Beyond that point lies 
the human domain, since man alone is able by his adaptability 
to cope with the unpredictable, with the inevitable hazards 
that constantly occur, however perfect the system of organi- 
sation. We all know that even the best organisation can be 
improved, and that the most advanced undertakings are 
constantly seeking means for further progress. Like any 
other scientific study, management is based primarily on 
the observation and analysis of facts, and to a large extent on 
facts and circumstances which have already occurred. It is 
true that it attempts to predict, as Fayol prescribed ; but it 
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will always be difficult even for the acutest mind to foresee 
unprecedented chance occurrences, which are an essential 
characteristic of living beings and elude all processes of logical 
deduction. Management may have conjectured every eventu- 
ality, but it can hardly determine in advance what spon- 
taneous and, in many cases, necessary reaction will be needed 
to deal with it. For this reason, any system of management 
will remain imperfect until it is able to benefit by the direct aid 
of the man most closely concerned with the work, by allowing 
him to react freely in the face of an unexpected difficulty. 

To deny the worker any part in the organising of his own 
work is to block any interest he might take in it. It is not 
the process, the job, the tools or the machinery which must 
be criticised (as many ill-informed persons think), but the 
methods of management used in connection with the processes 
or machinery. 

If this, the real “ human ” problem, is to be solved, we 
must end the absolute monopoly of management which modern 
industry has given to the controlling staff, leaving none to the 
subordinate staff. This monopoly is the chief internal flaw of 
modern industry. Its result has been to reserve the intellectual 
activity necessarily involved in the performance of all work to 
a small proportion of the members of the undertaking, leaving 
other brains relatively idle. The mere fact that such brain- 
power remains unused may well be regarded as an obstacle 
to maximum output. 

At this point, we must dispose of an objection commonly 
put forward against the possibility of any such co-operation 
by the workers. The argument is that the workers generally, if 
not in all cases, lack the ability which could make it practicable. 

It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say that all 
workers without exception are likely to have useful ideas in 
this field. The number may be quite small ; in every sphere, 
by definition, the élite are the few. But the mere existence of 
some who are above the average justifies one in asking whether 
their co-operation ought not to be enlisted, in order to use 
such influence as they may wield over those around them in 
the basic working unit. One of the lessons of social history is 
surely that the difficulties which we want to eliminate are 
generally provoked by men whose brains are not usefully 
employed. 
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The Factory is a Hierarchy of Groups 


If we closely examine the nature of the investigations and 
experiments already undertaken in connection with the 
problem of “ integrating ” the worker in the undertaking, the 
main conclusion to be drawn (as can be seen from the systems 
of representation devised) is that the worker has been con- 
sidered as an individual, as an isolated element in the under- 
taking. This attitude is, of course, a natural consequence of 
the whole system of ideas, which has also been embodied in 
political institutions. However, with the sole exception of a 
very few craftsmen and of the artist working alone, all forms 
of production are found to involve the notion of a group. The 
workshop of the traditional craftsman, so much praised in 
literature, was occupied by a group: master, journeymen 
and apprentices. 

This is an important point since, as we shall see, it gives 
the key to a simple solution, which will have to be tried in 
industry sooner or later. In reality, human problems in 
industry are dominated by the group concept; and this explains 
why they are fundamentally sociological rather than economic, 
despite the fact that the demands of labour make them appear 
economic and often cause reformers to devote too much 
attention to the purely material aspects of life. 

This point leads to a second one, which is also very impor- 
tant—that the size of the group has a considerable bearing 
on the harmony of human relations within it. This truth is 
implicit in the often heard statement that the head of a large 
undertaking cannot have those direct relations with his staff 
which used to do so much to produce harmony in the older 
workshop. 

Thus, the dimensional problem lies chiefly in the fact 
that direct relations tend to become increasingly difficult as 
the number of workers in the undertaking increases. The 
problem is therefore concerned with the number and not the 
individual value of persons. When we say that the atmosphere 
in the craftsman’s workshop was relatively peaceful, this does 
not mean that men in those days were endowed with any 
particular virtues, or that they were better ; but merely that 
the small size of the group made for a simpler and clearer 
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relationship. Consequently, we are bound to ask a simple 
question : To what extent would it be possible to reconstitute 
such “ human-sized ” groups in modern industry ? 

Now it must be admitted that to any technician familiar 
with the structure of an undertaking and with its constituent 
elements this question might seem absurd. 

The undertaking is, in appearance, made up of individuals. 
In reality, its structure is hierarchical. The hierarchy, however, 
is not constituted merely by persons occupying the various 
positions in the chain of command. These men are not isolated ; 
they are heads of groups. 

This shows that the undertaking is primarily a hierarchy of 
groups co-ordinated with one another in accordance with 
technical necessities: the departments which exist in any 
undertaking larger than a craftsman’s workshop. 

There is no question of replacing the departments by 
groups formed arbitrarily for reasons bearing no relationship 
to technical necessities. This existing unit, the primary cell in 
every undertaking, is the spot where the conflict between 
order and liberty must be resolved and the exercise of liberty 
made to serve the promotion of order. 

It may be true that any attempt to form all the individuals 
in the undertaking into a single body with equal rights can 
only lead to confusion ; on the other hand, the staff already 
grouped in a department is an entirely homogeneous whole and 
the members have a clearer picture of their common interests. 

Thus, the conciliation which we hope to bring about 
between what are at the moment conflicting forces must take 
place at the level of the department, by borrowing to a certain 
extent from the co-operative idea. By transforming the system 
of management in each of these units we can radically change 
the internal structure of the undertaking and achieve fully 
the aim which, as we have seen, systems of democratic 
representation have failed to reach. 


A Clear and Simple Method of Management Sharing 


We have discovered that every undertaking, since it 
consists of a hierarchy of groups, may also be regarded as a sort 
of federation (although the term is not customarily used in 
this sense), the units being the various technical divisions. 
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This suggests the solution to the problem of finding a 
democratic form of organisation, for if these technical units 
are given separate budgets, then they will acquire the character 
of economic units as well. 

The reader may rest assured that these views are neither 
figments of the mind nor daydreams ; they closely correspond 
to a current trend in methods of industrial management, 
though this has a practical object unrelated to social questions. 

This trend is well worth studying, for it is based on reasons 
very similar to those advanced against the possibility of 
democratic management in a centralised undertaking by 
individual representation. 

Centralised management necessarily involves a centralised 
accounting system. However, as factory organisation improves, 
it becomes increasingly clear that certain very important cost 
items are difficult to ascertain from centralised accounts. It 
is often practically impossible to determine the exact manu- 
facturing cost of a given part of an article produced. The 
resulting uncertainty may involve loss of possible profits, 
owing to the difficulty of controlling certain items of 
expenditure. 

In order to overcome these disadvantages and throw light 
on some of the less clear details of management, there is a 
tendency to use decentralised accounting methods, which will 
gradually make it possible to assign to each department the 
share of the total budget corresponding to its particular 
activities and thus endow it with what one might call an 
economic individuality in addition to its technical individu- 
ality. The final result would be the budgetary autonomy of the 
various technical divisions. 

The advantages of such a development are easy to see. The 
employees in each division will be brought face to face with far 
simpler problems of management than those involved in a 
centralised management. Bearing in mind the fact that most 
individuals are shortsighted, it is clear that by such decen- 
tralisation the problems of management will be brought 
within the range of vision of the average individual. The far- 
reaching social implications of the possibilities thus opened 
need scarcely be emphasised. 

As regards the difficulties mentioned earlier in connection 
with the extension of the co-operative principle to large- 
2 
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scale industry, it can be seen that they are considerably less 
formidable if management by departments is substituted for 
over-all management. And to those unwilling to relinquish 
the possibility of employee participation in the general manage- 
ment, we now have an easy answer—that such participation 
will be far more effectively provided in the future by a simple 
system of representation by divisions, than by any system of 
individual representation. 

It is now evident how much more is involved in manage- 
ment on an independent team basis than mere questions of 
wages. Those who have thought of it as just another method 
of remuneration are taking a superficial view. What it really 
amounts to is a genuine form of management sharing, a type 
of organisation capable of satisfying not merely the purely 
material need for remuneration, but also the varying degree 
of conscious or unconscious need for mental activity which 
is certainly one of the causes of social unrest, if not the most 
important. 


Reconciliation of Individual and Collective Needs 


In connection with this last aspect, which is essentially 
social, we may perhaps invoke the memory of the first Director 
of the International Labour Office, whose upbringing was so 
much influenced by the social thought of the generation of 
the 1848 Revolution. The idealism of Albert Thomas clearly 
saw how such a subdivision could be a means of introducing 
the co-operative spirit into modern industrial organisation. 

In the paper which he read to the International Co-operative 
Congress at Ghent in 1924, he described the new possibilities 
opened up by such a subdivision of the undertaking into 
autonomous units : 


These free but responsible groups, by doing away with the hier- 
archical subordination of the workers while at the same time main- 
taining contractually their technical inter-relation with the under- 
taking as a whole, result in a special form of participation by workers 
in management. But it should be noted that this type of partici- 
pation does not represent a limited influence on the general control 
of the undertaking, but complete management by the associated 
workers of each division in the undertaking which can technically 
be isolated from the latter’s financial and commercial control. 
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It is impossible to overstress the importance of the point 
concerning limited influence—which is precisely the kind of 
influence wielded by works councils—when compared with the 
possibility of complete management by workers under the 
proposed form of organisation. From now on they will control 
so many aspects of the work which are of the greatest concern 
to them: the distribution of tasks according to individual 
ability (which no one knows better than themselves); the 
sharing of gain earned by joint effort, either in equal parts or 
according to the value of each man’s contribution ; the possi- 
bility of mutual aid as a result of evident community of 
interest ; the substitution of spontaneous discipline for 
discipline imposed by external authority. 

A proper appreciation of the wide possibilities offered by 
this method of organisation based on group autonomy will 
show that here at last is the reconciliation, so long considered 
unattainable, between the individual and the collective interest, 
as well as between the desire for freedom and the requirements 
of order. 

Moreover, many other problems are solved at the same 
time, such as the problem of apprenticeship and of vocational 
upgrading. As a result once more of community of interests, all 
workers in such a group will have a natural desire to make 
the apprentice into a useful member of the group as rapidly 
as possible ; practical experience has shown this to be true. 
This process is already the first stage of “ promotion” (a 
subject much discussed in recent years), which can in practice 
only take the form of an enhancement of the value of each 
worker. For, in this field, the term “ promotion” can 
obviously not be taken in the narrow sense of a rise from a 
given position to a higher one. Clearly one cannot promise 
every individual an executive post. But it is quite possible 
to envisage each man rising in relation to his present position 
by increasing his ability on the job. 

The community of interests within the group will offer 
permanent opportunities for this type of promotion. Since 
the group will not consist of equal-ranking persons, as already 
pointed out, this form of organisation should enable those 
with the best gifts to rise spontaneously by a process of natural 
selection that is infinitely preferable to the processes of election 
which are still practised. 
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Practical experience has shown that this form of organi- 
sation could be introduced into various industries, and that 
it would prove most effective and successful where the em- 
ployees have the greatest opportunity for intelligent partici- 
pation. This factor, of course, varies with the technique of 
production. All that is required is a study of the matters in 
which the workers can assist directly and usefully. 
It cannot be overstressed that this form of organisation 
by groups in no way hinders the over-all organisation of an 
undertaking, which must still be carried out on the scientific 
lines mentioned earlier. The point we have tried to make is 
merely that by stopping short of the line where the liberty of 
the “human element ” must be considered, scientific manage- 
ment has reached only a stage of technical perfection. A 
last step remains to be taken, which we hope has been made 
sufficiently clear by describing current technical management 
as management minus the human factor. 
By giving workers the possibility of active participation | 
outside the field covered by scientific management, in areas 
where there is scope for individual decision on the job, new 
prospects of progress are opened up, along the lines described 
as “ management plus the human factor ”. ; 














Vocational Guidance in Australia 
by 


G. D. BRADSHAW and R. W. McCuLLocH 


A series of studies of post-war vocational guidance in 
individual countries was published in the Review during the 
period preceding the adoption of the Vocational Guidance 
Recommendation (No. 87) by the International Labour OCon- 
ference in 1949.4 

A vocational guidance service for the whole Commonwealth 
has gradually been built up in Australia since the war ; and 
the following article by two senior officials * who have been directly 
concerned with vocational guidance matters in the Commonwealth 
Employment Service forms a valuable addition to the series of 
national monographs. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947, 
pp. 393-407: “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand”, by R. WInTER- 
BOURN ; Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, January-Feb 1948, PP 15-25: “ Voca- 
tional Guidance for Juveniles in the United om”, by H. M.D. PARKER; 
No. 3, March 1948, pp. 187-204: “ Vocational Guidance in Belgium ”, by 
E. Loset; No. 4, April 1948, pp. 300-14: “ Vocational Guidance in the 
United States ”, by Dr. H A. JaGER; No. 5, May 1948, pp. 438-55 : 
“ Vocational Guidance in Sweden ”, by Ejnar Neymark ; No. 6, June 1948, 
pp. 591-602: “ Vocational Guidance in Poland”, by Seweryn HARTMAN ; 
Vol. LX, No. 2, August 1949, pp. 132-44: “ Vocational Guidance in the 
Argentine Republic”, by Dr. Juan Kaptan: No. 4, October 1949, pp. 391-408: 
“ Vocational Guidance in France”, by Mrs. C, Benassy-CHAUFFARD, 


2 Mr. G. D. Bradshaw is Officer-in-Charge of the Test Construction and 
Review Section of the Vocational Guidance Branch of the Commonwealth 
Employment Service, and Mr. R. W. McCulloch is now Inspector, Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, Industrial Training Division, Department of Labour 
and National Service. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


eaten guidance first developed in Australia as 

part of the education process and, as under the Common- 
wealth Constitution education was not a subject of power 
transferred to the federal body, such vocational guidance 
activities as were initiated were carried on by the education 
authorities of the different States. 

The war with its demands for the training of skilled workers 
for war production and for the optimum allocation of personnel 
within specialised units of the fighting services gave the 
Commonwealth a direct interest in the vocational field in the 
area of selection activities. The post-war period, with the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Employment Service to 
undertake, among other things, the employment rehabilitation 
of ex-service personnel, confirmed the interest of the Common- 
wealth in vocational guidance and led to the establishment 
of nation-wide free vocational guidance facilities as part of 
the Commonwealth Employment Service. 

Each of the six State Departments of Education operates 
a highly centralised State school system, which caters for the 
great majority of children of school age. Education is compul- 
sory from the age of five or six years to ages varying from 
fourteen to sixteen. For many years prior to 1939 the teachers 
(and head teachers particularly) carried out guidance and 
placement interviews for pupils leaving their schools, and in 
many cases developed excellent contacts with employers and 
the community. Such advice on careers as was given to pupils 
was based in the main on the teacher’s general knowledge of 
the pupil and on discussions with parents. In few cases did the 
teachers have any extensive knowledge of industry or any 
appreciable training in psychology, and so the use of psycho- 
logical tests in guidance was negligible. Education Depart- 
ments encouraged this guidance and placement activity by the 
provision of considerable information on occupations in the 
official education Gazettes. 

This work received varying degrees of emphasis in the 
different States, taking its most highly organised form in a 
scheme introduced in the State of Victoria in 1929. This 
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scheme involved the establishment of local committees or 
councils, which endeavoured to link the school with industry 
and to arrange suitable placement for boys. In the capital 
city, Melbourne, a Boys’ Employment Movement, consisting 
of representatives from various business and welfare organisa- 
tions, organised a placement service. These committees were 
to some extent co-ordinated by the Education Department, 
which provided occupational information by means of articles 
and suggested lessons in the Gazette, press articles, radio 
talks and special brochures. While this scheme was fairly 
large, it did not make use of specially trained vocational 
guidance officers, or employ psychological tests. It was essen- 
tially a scheme for the provision of lay committees. In the 
pre-war years similar but less extensive schemes were in opera- 
tion in Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. 

These schemes were not, however, a great success and 
disappeared with the outbreak of the 1939-45 war, giving place 
to a new system which had been evolving in the State of New 
South Wales over approximately the same period, and which 
has since become the dominant feature of vocational guidance 
in Australia. 

In 1926 the Education Department of New South Wales 
established a Vocational Guidance Bureau staffed by psych- 
ologists using psychological tests. This Bureau and several 
branch offices since established have provided a continuous 
free service for the public of all ages from that date. The 
original Bureau was in 1931 temporarily, and later perma- 
nently, transferred to the administration of the State Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry, now known as the Department 
of Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. The Education 
Department works in close liaison with the Bureau and, as 
part of an over-all guidance programme, has developed a 
system of careers advisers in all its secondary schools to provide 
information and advice to pupils at or near the school-leaving 
age. A special staff of vocational guidance officers has been 
appointed to a number of technical colleges to provide guidance 
to students. All these officers administer and assess psycho- 
logical tests and provide occupational information as required. 
They are, of course, closely in touch with the educational 
background of the students whom they counsel, and their 
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work is co-ordinated with the educational guidance programmes 
of the schools by school counsellors who each serve a number of 
schools. At present there are between 300 and 400 full-time 
or part-time careers advisers providing a service to a student 
population of 80,000. 

While the establishment, early in the war years, of psycho- 
logical units in the three fighting services was due primarily 
to the need for effective methods of personnel allocation, the 
vocational guidance of serving personnel became increasingly 
important until it was the main activity of these units during 
the demobilisation or rehabilitation stage. In the case of the 
Royal Australian Air Force vocational guidance had by 
October 1946 been given to some 27,000 members, constituting 
25 per cent. of all persons discharged from that service. While 
statistics are not available for the Army and the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy, it is probable that a somewhat similar proportion 
of discharges received vocational guidance. 

The administration of the controls to facilitate the mobilisa- 
tion and utilisation of labour during the war by the Manpower 
Directorate under the National Security (Manpower) Regula- 
tions underlined the need for effective methods of vocational 
guidance, particularly to ensure the most effective placement 
of young workers. In New South Wales the Directorate 
naturally made use of the State vocational guidance bureaux. 
In Victoria—second only to New South Wales in population 
and industrial capacity—the Directorate established in the 
capital city a full-time vocational guidance service staffed with 
officers who were trained psychologists with experience in the 
New South Wales vocational guidance services. Shortage 
of trained personnel precluded the extension of vocational 
guidance facilities to the other States. 

The wartime activities outlined above influenced the course 
of later developments. Many thousands of Australians received 
vocational guidance from one or other of these wartime 
agencies, or became aware of what a vocational guidance 
service could provide. The principal result was the inclusion 
of a vocational guidance service as an integral part of the 
Commonwealth Employment Service when it was set up by the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act, 1945.1 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABourR OrFice : Legislative Series, 1945—Austral. 1. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Organisation 


The three fighting services preserved in their peacetime 
establishments nuclear psychological units, whose concern is 
chiefly with problems of personnel allocation and selection. 

In the educational field, the Education Department of 
Western Australia has since the war followed the lead of New 
South Wales in establishing a full-time vocational guidance 
service for its technical students, and has also gone some way in 
developing an in-school guidance service which is educational 
and clinical as well as vocational in orientation. In Tasmania 
and Queensland also, similar developments, but on a smaller 
scale, have taken place. A number of the larger private and 
denominational schools have appointed either full-time staff 
or consultants to provide careers advice and vocational 
guidance for their students. 

The major post-war development has, however, been the 
provision of employment counselling and vocational guidance 
on an Australia-wide basis within the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service. The Employment Service was established as a 
part of the Department of Labour and National Service by the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act, 1945, which provided, 
inter alia, “that the Commonwealth Employment Service 
shall afford occupational advice, vocational guidance and other 
services to facilitate the engagement in employment and the 
continued employment of persons in the manner best suited 
to their experience, abilities and qualifications ”. 

The Commonwealth Employment Service is organised on a 
three-tiered basis with a Central Administration in Melbourne, 
regional offices in all the six capitals, and a network of employ- 
ment offices in all States. In addition to these employment 
offices (each of which is responsible for a district) there are 
specialist offices catering separately for the needs of young 
persons, for professional workers, and for various important 
industrial groups such as building tradesmen, metal tradesmen 
and watersiders. Any of these offices, like the employment 
offices, may refer cases to the vocational guidance field units. 
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The Central Administration of the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service includes a Vocational Guidance Section; and 
there are vocational guidance field units in each of the State. 
capitals, which form part of the regional offices of the Employ- 
ment Service and are administered by them, but are function- 
ally responsible to the Chief Vocational Guidance Officer 
in the Central Administration. 


The general functions of the central administrative unit 
of the vocational guidance service are as follows : 


(a) to administer a vocational guidance service of a type 
and on a scale that, in co-operation with State authorities, 
will provide free vocational guidance for all who desire it ; 


(6) to maintain liaison and co-operate with other organi- 
sations engaged in vocational guidance in Australia and 
overseas, and exchange information on new techniques and 
methods developed by the Employment Service or other 
organisations ; 


(c) to collect information regarding job titles and defini- 
tions used by employers, trade unions, Commonwealth and 
State statisticians, etc., for the guidance of employment 
officers and vocational guidance staff ; - 


(d) to study occupations to determine the qualities 
required for their successful performance, and features to be 
considered by employment officers in placing applicants for 
employment in those occupations ; 


(e) to analyse and classify occupations into groups calling 
for similar skills or qualifications, for the guidance of employ- 
ment officers and vocational guidance staff and to facilitate 
transfers of labour from declining occupations to expanding 
occupations ; 


(f) to construct and review aptitude and other psycho- 
logical tests for the use of vocational guidance staff in the 
Employment Service, other vocational guidance organisations, 
and employers, including other Commonwealth Departments ; 


(g) to develop and review other psychological techniques 
for the assessment of skills, interests and aptitudes of 
applicants for employment ; 
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(h) to develop and review vocational guidance techniques 
for special groups, particularly returned servicemen, and 
disabled, mentally defective and young persons ; 


(i) to prepare material based on the investigations 
of the Vocational Guidance Section for publication and 
distribution to employment officers, vocational guidance 
staffs, other organisations interested in vocational psycho- 
logy, employers, etc. 


Parallel to the vocational guidance organisation there 
is in the Central Administration and in each regional office a 
planning and research section, staffed by trained economists 
and research officers, whose function is to provide all units 
of the Commonwealth Employment Service, including the 
Vocational Guidance Section, with detailed analyses of the 
employment situation, including reports on the short-term 
and long-term employment trends in the absorptive capacity 
of particular industries and occupations. 


Arrangements in New South Wales. 


The situation in New South Wales is somewhat different 
from that in the other States. As indicated earlier, an extensive 
vocational guidance system under the control of the State 
Department of Labour and Industry and Social Welfare was 
in operation in that State prior to the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Employment Service. Rather than establish 
a competing guidance service, the Commonwealth Government 
arranged with the State Government to make the State instru- 
mentality the agent of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service for the vocational guidance of persons using that 
Service. The young persons placement activities of the Com- 
monwealth Employment Service were closely integrated with 
the State guidance service, and the State Director of Youth 
Welfare, who was in charge of the guidance programme, was 
given official status in the Commonwealth Service. The Com- 
monwealth Service itself maintains, however, a small unit in 
New South Wales to handle certain special work that does not 
come within the purview of the agreement with the State 
authorities. Reference is made to this below. 
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Availability of Guidance Facilities 


The establishment of the Commonwealth Employment Ser- 
vice gave other States the facilities which had been available 
in New South Wales for some years. It represented a vindica- 
tion of the development work carried out in that State, and an 
appreciation by Australians as a whole that expert vocational 
guidance was a social service which should be provided free 
by public authorities and be available to all who desire it. 

As a matter of policy, no distinction is made between young 
people and adults, or between physically handicapped persons 
and others, regarding either the availability of facilities or the 
general form which the guidance process takes. These distinc- 
tions are left as factors to be taken into account by the voca- 
tional guidance officer in dealing with each case on an individual 
basis. The same guidance staff handles all cases whether 
juvenile or adult, the aim being to emphasise guidance as the 
predominant phenomenon rather than the age of the person 
seeking it. 

Distinctions are, however, often made in the administrative 
arrangements within vocational guidance offices between 
juveniles and adults, and likewise between different categories 
of persons. A different battery of tests from that normally 
used may be employed for persons seeking limited guidance ; 
a greater amount of occupational information and job try-out 
may be included for a physically handicapped person; or a 
suspected neurotic may be referred for psychiatric diagnosis. 
In short, while distinctions are regularly made in guidance 
procedures to meet individual needs, there is no a priori 
discrimination between adults and youths or, for that matter, 
between veterans and civilians or between males and females. 
The guidance procedure is kept flexible and these differences, 
if they prove to be significant in particular cases, are given 
full weight by the guidance officer. 


Psychological Basis of Vocational Guidance 


While it is recognised that the parent, the teacher, the 
doctor, the employment officer and the social worker— 
amongst others—may all contribute to make vocational 
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guidance effective, it has been accepted in Australia that the 
vocational guidance officer must be a trained psychologist. 
He must be qualified to make a thorough assessment of the 
individual and, through the guidance interview, bring him to 
appreciate the significance of this assessment for his occupa- 
tional choice. In some cases a reorientation in thinking or a 
personality adjustment is necessary if the individual is to be 
happy in his occupational environment. It is for this sort of 
interviewing that psychological training is necessary. 

Further, it is only by using trained psychologists that it is 
possible to make adequate use of the psychological tests now 
available for the appraisal of aptitudes and of personality. 
Correctly administered and interpreted, these tests can provide 
data of fundamental importance in guidance ; incerrectly used, 
they can be grossly misleading. 

The in-service training of the psychologist can equip him 
to make maximum use of the contributions that other 
specialists and other agencies can make to his work. 


Employment Counselling 


A clear distinction can be drawn in theory between the 
role of the guidance officer and that of the employment officer. 
The role of the latter is normally that of finding for the client 
a job similar to one previously held (or calling for skills of the 
type he has been accustomed to use), keeping in mind the 
specific characteristics of the man and the potential employer. 
On the other hand, where the individual is seeking a first job 
and needs advice, or needs to change his occupation as a result 
of a recently developed disability, or is dissatisfied with his 
present calling, vocational guidance is desirable. 

In practice, it is not possible to make such a clear-cut 
distinction. Firstly, the vocational guidance staff are at 
present unable to cope with all potential referrals. Secondly, 
in many centres where there are employment offices, no 
vocational guidance facilities are available ; and thirdly, there 
are some cases where the client, though ready to attend at a 
local employment office, may not be prepared to make a visit 
to the vocational guidance section. 

For all these reasons, employment officers in fact carry 
out an employment counselling function which is parallel in 
many respects to that of the vocational guidance officers. 
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Lacking the training of the guidance officer, the employment 
officer cannot make use of psychological tests, nor is he able 
to assess as thoroughly the personality characteristics and 
interests of the client. His in-service training, in which 
psychologists participate, does, however, place special stress on 
his counselling function, and effective counselling is achieved. 


Relations with Education Authorities 


The majority of clients using the vocational guidance 
facilities are students at or near the end of their schooling. A 
close liaison with the school authorities is maintained for a 
number of reasons. Firstly, the school possesses a wealth of 
information for guidance, both in the school records and in 
the personal knowledge of the pupils possessed by members 
of the school staff. Secondly, while individual pupils may 
approach the guidance service on their own initiative, it is 
administratively more convenient to see all potential school- 
leavers from a particular school at one time, especially when 
the guidance can be carried out on the school premises with 
ready access to school records and to members of. the staff. 
Further, by seeing these pupils during the year, months before 
the pupil wishes to take up employment, time is available for 
pupils to think over the results of the guidance interview and 
seek further interviews if necessary. Administratively, to 
work in the schools themselves assists the vocational guidance 
unit to spread its case load evenly through the year, mini- 
mising the peak load of clients at the end of the school year. 

Equally important for effective vocational guidance are 
the establishment within schools of effective educational and 
pre-vocational guidance services, and close co-operation 
between such services and the Commonwealth Employment 
Service authorities. Sound educational choices, particularly 
at the secondary-school entrance levei, are essential for sound 
vocational placement at the end of schooling. 

For all these reasons every attempt is made by the Employ- 
ment Service vocational guidance officers to maintain the 
closest possible liaison with educational authorities and with 
head teachers of individual schools. In a number of States 
formal arrangements have been established between Education 
Departments and the Commonwealth Employment Service. 
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The best liaison is in New South Wales where the Director 
of Youth Welfare, who controls the main vocational guidance 
facilities, has been given status in both the Department of 
Education and the Department of Labour and Industry and 
Social Welfare. The school-record cards of all school-leavers are 
automatically forwarded to the vocational guidance bureaux. 

In Western Australia, a vocational guidance officer from 
the Commonwealth Employment Service has official status in 
the Education Department as liaison officer, and during the 
long school-vacation teachers from-the Education Department 
are attached to the staff of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service to help with the peak load of clients. 

The formal arrangements which apply vary from State to 
State, but in general they are less important than the personal 
liaisons developed by vocational guidance staff with educa- 
tional psychologists, with teachers, and with educational 
administrators. 

In establishing liaison and gaining freedom of entry to 
Government schools, one of the problems, paradoxically 
enough, has been the development within the Education 
Departments of special psychological services. As indicated 
above, sound vocational choice is dependent on early educa- 
tional choice and, of course, on thorough education. The 
development of educational, clinical and pre-vocational guid- 
ance services within Education Departments is a necessary 
accompaniment of adequate vocational guidance at the school- 
leaving stage. Historically, as already pointed out, vocational 
guidance was first provided formally in Australia by educa- 
tional authorities, and head teachers accepted the giving of 
vocational advice as one of their unofficial functions. While 
the trend in Australia is for specialist vocational guidance 
facilities to be attached to the employment authority, educa- 
tional administrators have hesitated to promote this develop- 
ment by giving the guidance staff of the Employment Service 
free access to departmental facilities. This attitude is gradu- 
ally disappearing with the development of personal liaison 
between members of the two instrumentalities. For this 
reason, among others, it has been the policy of the Common- 
wealth Employment Service not to solicit work from schools 
but to insist that the request for service must originate with 
the school itself. 
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Vocational guidance officers are seriously handicapped by 
relatively inadequate systems of school records of scholars. 
Before the war, New South Wales was the only State which 
had a satisfactory system of cumulative records and, though 
such systems are being developed in the other States, it is 
likely to be many years before schools can provide guidance 
officers with really satisfactory cumulative data. 

The service provided for non-State schools is exactly the 
same as that for State schools and the same conditions apply. 
Very few psychologists are employed by non-State schools 
and, not having the same administrative problems, these 
schools (both denominational and private) have been more eager 
to make use of Commonwealth Employment Service facilities. 

In addition to the work performed in the schools by the 
guidance staff, district employment officers maintain a close 
liaison with local head teachers and, as required, give talks 
to school groups on occupational issues. This represents a 
very valuable contact, particularly in country centres where 
vocational guidance officers can be present, at the most, once 
in the year. 


Vocational Guidance in Country Areas 


Since in all States the concentration of population in the 
capital city accounts for about 50 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, the provision of guidance facilities for that concentra- 
tion is relatively easy and economical. The extension of these 
facilities to the widely scattered rural communities and to the 
smaller provincial centres is difficult and expensive. 

The Commonwealth Employment Service has so far estab- 
lished vocational guidance units in the capital cities only. In 
New South Wales there are already five guidance offices in 
addition to the main city office, though only two of these are 
more than 20 miles from it. 

At present, the country areas are serviced from the voca- 
tional guidance units in the capital cities. From these, teams 
of psychologists, clerks, etc., are made up and sent on a tour 
of the various centres according to a fixed plan providing for 
a relatively short stay in each. These centres may be from 
50 to 1,000 miles from the capital and the period of the tour 
may be from a few days to a month or more. As far as pos- 
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sible each community so serviced is visited at the same time 
every year, so that something in the nature of a vocational 
guidance “ season ” comes to be recognised by the community 
leaders and citizens of the district. Advance publicity is 
usually arranged, and appointments are made by the local 
employment office, acting in concert with the head teachers 
of local schools and other civic leaders. The employment 
offices also make available suitable office accommodation for 
the service. 

In an attempt to equalise the facilities available to young 
people in country and city, the Commonwealth Employment 
Service has given a high priority to these country visits, even 
at the expense of somewhat reducing its service in the capital 
cities. In Queensland, for example, over 40 per cent. of all 
clients seen by the vocational guidance officers are resident 
outside the Brisbane metropolitan area. In addition, of 
course, @ number of young people from rural areas receive 
guidance while they are attending schools in the capital 
cities or are there on visits or holidays. 

It is not suggested, however, that the same service can be 
provided on these visits as is available to people resident 
near the city office. It is impracticable in the majority of 
country cases to provide for more than one interview, and no 
provision can be made for the person requiring guidance at a 
time when no guidance officer is present in the centre. To meet 
the first of these problems, young people are being encouraged 
to discuss their future with the vocational guidance staff a 
year or so before the completion of their schooling, in prepara- 
tion for a further interview in the following year. It should 
also be remembered that they can contact the local employ- 
ment offices and discuss their problems with employment 
officers trained in employment counselling and, in particular, 
with an officer specialising in the placement of young persons. 


Special Guidance Work 


Special attention is given by Commonwealth Employment 
Service vocational guidance units to the guidance of physically 
and psychologically handicapped people. Regular visits are 
made to hospitals, convalescent homes and sanatoria to 
provide guidance for patients. 
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Under the provisions of the Social Services Consolidation 
Act (No. 2) 1948 1, a scheme has been launched for the rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons receiving financial assistance from 
the Government. A similar scheme under the auspices of the 
Repatriation Department is in operation for disabled ex- 
servicemen. Remedial medical treatment and occupational 
training are provided wherever it appears to the particular 
administering authority co-operating with the Department 
of Labour and National Service that there is a reasonable 
prospect of the individual being able to undertake self-support- 
ing employment within two years of the commencement of 
treatment and training. Before a decision is made, the person 
is referred to the Commonwealth Employment Service 
vocational guidance unit for examination. 

Apart from the clients specifically diagnosed as neurotic, 
many disabled people (such as those suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, diseases of the heart or orthopaedic disabilities) 
have psychological problems accompanying their disability 
and are faced with many readjustments before they can return 
successfully to ordinary employment. In cases of this character 
the psychological training of the guidance staff is particularly 
valuable. This work is carried out in all States by Common- 
wealth Employment Service staff (in New South Wales the 
cases are not referred to the State Vocational Guidance Bureau 
but are handled by the small Employment Service vocational 
guidance unit located in Sydney). 

In passing, it might be mentioned that the provision of 
sheltered workshops for disabled persons is not favoured 
in Australia. The emphasis is on the provision of an ordinary 
job, where the particular disability will have no bearing on 
success, and where the work and its environment will not 
aggravate the disability. 


Service to Employers 


A service to private employers is provided in co-operation 
with the Industrial Welfare Division of the same parent 
Department (the Department of Labour and National Service). 
This Division is concerned with advice to industry on, amongst 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1948 — Aust. 1(B). 
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other things, personnel practice. The Vocational Guidance 
Section is concerned, particularly, with advice to employers 
on staff selection procedures and on the preparation of job 
analyses, job specifications and similar occupational aids. 
Assistance is also given to the armed services in the selection 
and classification of personnel. 

Where existing evidence is inadequate for the formulation 
of specific selection procedures, the Vocational Guidance 
Section may undertake a special investigation. Where the 
selection is for process or semi-skilled work, the personnel 
staff of the firm is trained to use the procedures developed, 
although the Department reserves the right to withdraw the 
testing materials if the selection is carried out unsatisfactorily. 
Where the selection is for posts requiring training or leading 
later to promotion to responsible positions, the employer is 
encouraged to refer the applicants to the vocational guidance 
section so that a report can be made to the employer and 
guidance given to the applicant. This approach is stressed 
particularly in the selection of young people. Employers 
generally appear willing to face the possibility of an applicant 
withdrawing as a result of the guidance interview. 

Assistance is given to Government departments and to 
Government instrumentalities which control industrial or 
similar undertakings ; where required by the recruiting regu- 
lations governing the instrumentality, the selection takes the 
form of a competitive entrance examination, which is con- 
ducted in co-operation with the Commonwealth Office of 
Education. 


Procedure Followed 


The procedures followed in the Commonwealth Employment 
Service and in the New South Wales vocational guidance 
bureaux are very similar. While the following paragraphs 
relate to the Commonwealth Employment Service, they 
apply with only minor modification to New South Wales 
procedures. 

Appointments for guidance are made at the request of the 
person to be given guidance, except that blocks of appoint- 
ments may be allocated at the request of school principals, 
employers, apprenticeship authorities, and others who use the 
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Vocational Guidance Section as an ancillary means of carrying 
out their own functions. 

On arrival for actual guidance the client is given a brief 
preliminary interview mainly for the purpose of collecting 
the more routine personal data and of identifying those who, 
for physical or psychological reasons, need to be given psycho- 
logical tests individually rather than as members of a group. 
These special cases are then referred to vocational guidance 
officers, who give tests selected to suit the needs of the par- 
ticular individual. Meanwhile, the main stream of applicants 
are given a series of psychological tests designed for group 
administration. These tests are similar to those used overseas 
for similar purposes. Some are identical with well-known 
British or American tests ; others have been adapted or pre- 
pared in Australia by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research. Those in most regular use are— 

(1) vocabulary test: A.C.E.R. Test WK ; (2) a percep- 
tual test of intelligence: Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test ; 
(3) a general intelligence test : A.C.E.R. Test M (in two parts, 
the first part linguistic in bias, the second quantitative) ; 
(4) a test of speed and accuracy in simple computation : 
A.C.E.R. Number Test; (5) a test of perceptual speed : 
A.C.E.R. Speed and Accuracy Test (consisting of two sub- 
tests, name and number checking); (6) a space-form test 
(Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board) ; (7) a test of mecha- 
nical comprehension: A.C.E.R. Mechanical Comprehension 
Test. 

The first test in the battery, Test WK, is used as a screen 
test, the individuals who perform it poorly being separated out 
for testing with a battery constructed to test a lower perform- 
ance level than the general battery. Where appropriate, tests 
additional to the main battery are given to applicants. For 
example, a high-level test of intelligence is given to individuals 
who are considering the possibility of university education. 

At the present time no projective tests or personality 
inventories are used for the normal applicants, but these are 
available for use in special cases. During the guidance inter- 
view the vocational guidance officer makes a subjective 
appraisal of personality. 

A simple check-list of occupations is generally used as a 
guide for the vocational guidance officer during the interview, 
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and the Kuder Preference Record has been introduced for use 
experimentally. 

Results from the psychological tests are converted to 
scores on standard 20-point scales designed to show how the 
individual rates on each test in relation to the general com- 
munity. Test scores and norms are entered on the case-record 
card and supplied to the vocational guidance officer before 
the guidance interview. 

At this interview the test results are examined along with 
data relating to education, physical condition, occupational 
experience, interests, etc. This interview is the real core of 
the guidance process. The effectiveness of the guidance 
depends largely on the skill of the guidance officer in linking 
together all the relevant data, and bringing the individual to 
make an occupational choice consistent not only with the facts 
about himself revealed by the psychological appraisal, but 
also with the facts of the labour market as revealed by the 
Planning and Research Section (which are available to the 
vocational guidance officer). 

The emphasis throughout is on the individual making the 
choice for himself, rather than on the guidance officer tendering 
advice. If the vocational guidance officer merely recommends 
a certain occupational choice as that best fitting all the facts, 
there is a danger that his advice may be ignored through a 
faulty appreciation of the facts by the client. The guidance 
officer, therefore, attempts to bring the individual to the point 
where a sound choice, on the evidence, is made by the indi- 
vidual himself. In many cases this cannot be achieved in a 
single interview, and provision is made for the individual to 
return for as many further discussions as he desires. 

The vocational guidance officers welcome the opportunity 
to discuss relevant issues with the parents of young people 
receiving guidance. In all cases, however, the main guidance 
interview is conducted in the absence of the parents, since 
the client, not his parents, should make the occupational 
choice. 

Vocational guidance officers do not undertake the place- 
ment of clients as part of their normal duties. In each employ- 
ment office a designated member of the staff specialises in the 





1 But see below under “ Postscript ”. 
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placement of young people, his work being supervised and 
co-ordinated by a special youth employment section in the 
regional office. Where a client has received vocational guid- 
ance and is referred for placement, the employment officer 
must place the client strictly in accordance with the advice 
from the vocational guidance section. If, for any reason, he 
is unable to implement the advice, or has some doubt about 
its validity, then he discusses the issue with the vocational 
guidance officer. In practice, a number of employers contact 
the vocational guidance section direct when requiring juvenile 
labour ; in these cases the section meets the request but keeps 
the relevant employment officer informed. 


Physical Conditions 


Each vocational guidance unit is equipped to test vision, 
colour-vision and hearing, and most of them are equipped to 
check height and weight. No provision has yet been made 
for a detailed medical report prior to the guidance interview. 
The question whether or not this extra facility should be 
provided has not arisen in any acute form in the case of young 
persons, possibly because the school medical services of the 
State Education Departments make periodic assessments of 
the physical condition of students and these reports are in 
most cases included in the educational records which are made 
available to vocational guidance officers. In the case of adults, 
medical assessments in one form or another are available for 
most physically handicapped persons, particularly if they have 
suffered some war-caused disability or have made claim for 
the social service benefits available to invalids or to persons 
unemployed because of sickness. 


Number of Clients Interviewed 


The table below gives the number of individuals in each 
State who received vocational guidance from the Common- 
wealth Employment Service or the New South Wales Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau during the period July 1950-—June 
1951. Individuals examined for selection purposes without 
undergoing the normal guidance procedures have been 
excluded. 
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State Clients given guidance 
New South Wales .......... 9,318 
Wittotle? 3 is doeie-- ot bGae kse 4,229 
ES RSE ee ee a we 3,234 
ET: SO a i 2,604 
Western Australia .......e2-.-. 2,872 
ne. ss Se ee ee er’ ae 1,137 

ee sas ee 23,394 


In addition, a number of young people will have received 
vocational guidance during the period from psychologists 
employed in the State Education Departments, from a small 
unit in the Queensland Department of Labour and Industry, 
from psychologists in private practice, and from the two fee- 
charging organisations—the Australian Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in Sydney and the Victorian Vocational Guidance 
Centre in Melbourne. No figures for these groups are avail- 
able. Nor are figures available of those who received coun- 
selling from employment officers, but the number would be 
considerably larger than the number receiving vocational 
guidance. 


Training of Vocational Guidance Officers 


All vocational guidance officers are required to be university 
graduates who have taken psychology as a major subject, 
though in certain circumstances persons who have completed 
only two years’ training in psychology are accepted as assistants. 
In some cases, experience of industry or of education are 
additional requirements. The training of the graduate is 
completed on the job by means of staff discussions, carefully 
planned conferences, and contact with industry and training 
institutions. 

While the courses in psychology provided by the various 
Australian universities vary in detail and in emphasis, students 
normally receive a thorough basic training in general psych- 
ology, together with a basic training in theory and practice in 
clinical and industrial psychology and in psychometrics. In 
addition, candidates for guidance posts have usually taken 
courses in educational and child psychology. Training on the 
job is organised by the officer-in-charge of each vocational 
guidance unit and is concerned, in the first place, with sup- 
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plementing and extending those special branches of psycho- 
logical study which are particularly related to guidance work. 
Before the graduate can become an efficient vocational guid- 
ance officer he must gain an extensive knowledge of occupa- 
tions and of industry. During the early part of his service, 
arrangements are made for him to visit as many industrial 
establishments as possible. 

In all the States there is a close relationship between the 
vocational guidance section and the psychology department 
of the university, which shows itself in such ways as (a) the 
use of the section by the university for demonstrations and 
students’ practical work in vocational psychology, interviewing, 
counselling and occupational investigation ; (b) the use by 
the vocational guidance section of senior university students 
for psychological work during university vacations either in 
guidance or in research sections. 

To acquaint employment office staff with the processes 
and advantages of vocational guidance, all new staff entrants 
to the Commonwealth Employment Service are attached for 
a short period to the Vocational Guidance Section, where they 
do clerical work and handle routine administration and super- 
vision of tests. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The twin problems facing the vocational guidance services 
in Australia are, firstly, to meet the clamant demand for 
extension of the services to areas not now within reach of a 
vocational guidance centre, and, secondly, to maintain and 
improve the technical level of the methods used in guidance 
so that the increasing public confidence in guidance will 
continue to be justified. 

Shortage of trained staff has been the prime difficulty 
in expanding vocational guidance facilities. Governmental 
anxiety to reduce the dimensions of public service activity has 
also had a bearing. However, no recourse has been had to 
the use of semi-trained staff, the policy being rather to depend 
on the gradual recruitment of fully trained personnel as they 
become available from the universities, and to use the increased 
staff to make more visits of the type already mentioned to 
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country centres. The demand for guidance is so great in 
many of these centres that, were the staff available, the estab- 
lishment of full-time permanent offices could be justified now. 
In view, however, of the Government’s desire to reduce the 
over-all size of the Commonwealth public service, it is unlikely 
that any considerable expansion of vocational guidance 
facilities in the Commonwealth Employment Service will 
occur in the next few years. 

Important developments are expected in all the States, 
now that sufficient experience has been accumulated in New 
South Wales to demonstrate the value of cumulative school 
records not only for educational guidance and appraisal, but 
also for post-school vocational guidance. The liaison between 
vocational guidance units and the schools is expected to 
become closer and more fruitful, partly as a result of an in- 
creased flow from the Commonwealth Employment Service to 
the schools of information about the world of work and about 
the requirements of particular jobs or groups of jobs, and 
partly as a result of increased attention on the part of schools 
to the study of occupations and to the provision of preliminary 
vocational guidance as the pupil approaches his final year at 
school. 

On the more technical side, the New South Wales Youth 
Welfare Directorate is currently turning attention to the 
development of a rather lengthy first interview, as distinct 
from the short preliminary interview that it has always con- 
ducted and the usual post-testing interview. In the first 
interview detailed information is collected about the person’s 
medical, educational, occupational and family background. 
In the Commonwealth Employment Service, on the other 
hand, the traditional emphasis on the post-testing interview 
has been maintained, although the tendency is to lengthen 
and extend the interview over several sessions. 

Considerable interest has been shown by Australian voca- 
tional psychologists in the General Aptitude Test Battery 
developed by the United States Employment Service. The 
battery is favoured because of its careful “factor ” approach 
to the measurement of ability, because of the facility with 
which it is possible to arrive at occupational patterns suited 
to the aptitude of individual persons, and because of the 
relatively short time required for administering the battery. 
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The categorising of jobs for guidance purposes has pro- 
ceeded slowly in Australia, as it did in the United States in 
the first years of the preparation of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. This groundwork stage of job specification and 
appraisal is, however, well advanced and the next decade 
should see the output of job classification data of considerable 
value not only to vocational guidance staff, but to all engaged 
in employment counselling and personnel work. 


POSTCRIPT 


Since the above account was written, the Commonwealth 
Employment Service has, as a matter of Government policy, 
suffered some reduction in staffing, which has led to a reorgani- 
sation of the Service. The changes include the amalgamation 
of the Vocational Guidance and Youth Employment Sections, 
and of the separate categories of officers for the physically 
handicapped and for higher appointments. (Less extensive 
amalgamation has been made in New South Wales, where 
vocational guidance will continue to be administered by the 
State authority.) 

In future, vocational guidance officers will participate in 
the placement of clients in employment as well as giving 
guidance and will carry out a considerable amount of their 
work in the district employment offices. 

The new arrangements will mean some curtailment of 
vocational guidance activities in the schools and in country 
centres, and the direct participation by vocational guidance 
officers in placement activities represents a fundamental 
change from the approach made so far in the Commonwealth 
Employment Service in regard to the respective roles of the 
vocational guidance officer and employment officer as outlined 
above. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Hours of Work and Rest 
and Annual Holidays in Dangerous 
and Unhealthy Occupations 


The position of workers in dangerous and unhealthy occupations 
has been a matter of concern to the International Labour Organisation 
since the First Session of the Conference in 1919. This problem has 
been attacked from two angles, firstly by seeking means to reduce or 
eliminate the danger itself, and secondly by taking steps to prevent 
overfatigue and lowered resistance in the worker. Much work has been 
done in the first direction, and the next Conference is to discuss further 
international regulations for health protection in places of employment. 

In the second direction, various countries have made provision, 
both before and (particularly) since the war, for shorter hours of work 
and longer holidays in the case of workers in dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations. These provisions are surveyed and analysed in the follow- 
ing article. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


In the course of the industrial development of the last few 
decades various steps have been taken to maintain the health and 
efficiency of the workers, to prevent accidents by the use of safety 
devices, to facilitate hygiene, to combat occupational disease, and 
to arrange working conditions so as to afford adequate protection 
to the employees. However, in spite of the results achieved in these 
fields, the improvement of management methods and of safety and 
hygiene measures has not completely eliminated the risk of accident 
and disease, and certain industries continue to be regarded as dan- 
gerous and certain occupations as unhealthy. Moreover, in spite of 
all the technical progress achieved, various types of work are still 
particularly heavy and exacting. 

The beneficial effects on health and efficiency of reducing hours 
of work, allowing breaks during the day and prolonging annual 
holidays are generally admitted. By shortening the period of expo- 
sure to danger and giving the worker an opportunity to relax and 
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eliminate any harmful substance from his system, these measures 
save him from becoming sooner or later—but always prematurely— 
worn out, while maintaining his capacity for work. They prevent 
undue fatigue and thus help to avoid the slackening of attention 
that causes accidents. 

From the social point of view the better atmosphere created by 
improved conditions of employment has a beneficial effect on indus- 
trial relations and consequently on efficiency and output. These 
measures therefore have repercussions simultaneously in the human, 
social and economic fields. 


Sources of Risk 


Owing to the complexity and diversity of the hazards arising 
in the various industries, it is impossible to give here a complete 
list of dangerous and unhealthy occupations or of the harmful 
substances to which workers are exposed.1 There are, however, 
certain factors that are generally accepted as being the cause of 
accidents, injury to health or overstrain. These factors, whicn 
may be present in combination, can be grouped as follows. 


Hazards to Health. 
Physical factors or agents: excessive heat or cold, humidity, 
pressure, radiation *, vibration (including supersonic), abnormal 


loads, etc. 
Chemical agents in liquid, solid or gaseous form, dust, smoke 


and vapours, polluted air, etc. 
Biological agents : infected substances or articles, sick persons, etc. 
Psychological factors : unfavourable psychological working con- 
ditions, severe mental strain, etc. 


Accident Hazards. 
Dangerous machinery or equipment, explosive or inflammable 
substances. 


The physiological effects of the above factors (and the list cannot 
be regarded as complete) are recognised in the regulations dealing 
with industrial medicine and safety. They will not, however, be 
studied as such here, since the purpose of this article is merely to 





1 During the First Session of the International Labour Conference in 1919 
the Commission on Unhealthy Processes requested the International Labour 
Office to prepare a list of the principal processes to be regarded as unhealthy. 
Owing, however, to the number and complexity of industrial operations and the 
constant evolution of technology it was found difficult if not impossible to make 
such a list. As a result it was subsequently decided that it would be better to 

repare an encyclopaedia giving analyses of the processes of preparation and 
andling of harmful substances, the sources of poisoning and possible carriers of 
disease, and existing protective legislation. In accordance with this decision 
the Office published the volumes entitled Occupation and Health (1930 and 1934). 


2 Some 20 years ago the Health Organisation of the League of Nations under- 
took a study of the conditions of work of persons exposed to X-rays and radia- 
tion from radioactive substances. This matter is also dealt with in Occupation 


and Health. 
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analyse the legislation relating to certain conditions of employment 
(hours of work and rest, annual holidays) which has been enacted to 
reduce these hazards or to mitigate their effects. 


Recent Tendencies in Legislation 


The steady development for nearly a century of legislation 
providing for a reduction of hours of work, adequate rest and 
annual holidays is one of the clearest signs of social progress. The 
development has affected every branch of economic activity, but 
in some countries for reasons of social policy it began with the 
branches with which this article is concerned ; such was the case in 
Egypt and Paraguay, for example. In Egypt the first legislation 
on hours of work applied almost exclusively to dangerous and 
unhealthy employment ! ; it has since been extended to cover other 
activities. In Paraguay the restrictions on hours of work still relate 
only to dangerous and unhealthy occupations. In Denmark, where 
except for certain specified types of employment hours are not 
regulated by law, the Factory Act, 1913, provides for a limitation 
of the daily hours in the case of manual workers employed on opera- 
tions involving danger to health. In the countries with important 
mining industries underground work was often the first field to be 
regulated by law as regards hours of work, and in the United Kingdom 
and several States in the United States mining is today one of the 
few industries in which hours of work are limited by legislation. In 
other cases provision has been made for persons employed in occu- 
pations regarded as dangerous or unhealthy to have more favour- 
able conditions of employment than workers in other occupations. 
This trend has been particularly noticeable since the end of the 
second world war, as is shown by the laws or regulations adopted 
in the following countries *: 1945—Belgium, Greece, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay and Sweden ; 1946—Sweden and Syria; 1947—Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Haiti, Japan and Panama; 1948— 
Portugal; 1949—China, Sweden and Yugoslavia; 1950—Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Colombia, the German Democratic Republic, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia ; 1951—the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Hamburg) *, Hungary and Israel. 





1 Underground work in mines and quarries and all stone-extracting opera- 
tions ; furnace operations for smelting, refining and firing mineral products ; 
silvering of mirrors by the mercury process ; manufacture and handling of explo- 
Sives ; melting and annealing of glass; handling, treatment and uction of 
ashes containing lead, and desilverising of lead ; manufacture of solder and alloys 
containing over a gpl cent. of lead ; manufacture of litharge and yellow, red, 
white or orange lead, and of lead sulphate, chromate and silicate (fritted glaze) ; 
a and pasting in the manufacture and re of accumulators ; asphalt 
manufacture ; tanning; work at depots of f rs extracted from excreta, 
— litter, bones or blood ; knacker’s work ; stowage of cotton seed in ships’ 

olds, ete. 

2 In some of these countries the provisions were made under existing legisla- 
tion or were a revised version of er provisions. 

* Similar provisions were enacted in Hessen and Wiirttemberg-Baden in 1947, 
Bremen, Lower Saxony and Rhineland-Palatinate in 1948, in Schleswig- 
Holstein and South Baden in 1949, and in Bavaria in 1950. 
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Furthermore, particularly during the years preceding the second 
world war when a working week of less than 48 hours was becoming 
general, the element of danger and fatigue in industry was used in 
several countries as an argument to justify a movement towards a 
40-hour week. This was the case in Belgium (1936) and Luxembourg 
(1938), which adopted legislation enabling hours of work to be 
reduced by order or regulations in industries or branches of industry 
where unhealthy or dangerous work is carried on. In Belgium 
provisions of this kind were made with respect to underground work 
in coal mines, metal mines and clay pits (45-hour week), loading and 
unloading in ports (40 to 42-hour week), ship repairs in the port 
of Antwerp (42-hour week), etc. These measures were suspended 
during the war, but were brought into operation again in June 1949. 
In Luxembourg the Government was before the war considering the 
possibility of introducing a shorter working week in iron mines. 

In the field of international legislation, the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference in 1919 adopted a Convention 
limiting hours of work in industry to 8 in the day and 48 in the 
week. This Convention does not contain any special provisions 
regarding dangerous and unhealthy occupations, and ten years later 
the coal miners pressed for international regulations to reduce their 
hours of work below the 8-hour standard demanded in 1919, basing 
their case on the dangerous, uncomfortable and tiring nature of their 
work. They obtained partial satisfaction when at its 15th Session 
in 1931 the International Labour Conference adopted a Convention 
(which was revised in 1935) prescribing that in no underground hard- 
coal mine should the time spent in the mine by any worker exceed 
7 hours 45 minutes in the day. The Convention also states that 
lower maxima shall be laid down by regulations made by public 
authority, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, for workers in workplaces which are 
rendered particularly unhealthy by abnormal conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity or other cause. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the 35th Session of the 
International Labour Conference in 1952 is to examine the general 
question of the protection of the health of workers in places of 
employment. 


Scope of the Study 


The object of this study is to present an analysis of the regula- 
tions adopted by different countries to provide more favourable 
conditions for workers employed in dangerous and unhealthy occu- 
pations. It deals with the hours of work and rest, overtime and 
annual holidays of such workers. Questions of remuneration are not 
examined ; these workers are in many countries entitled to various 
forms of extra pay for unhealthy or dirty work, etc., but such matters 
are usually governed by collective agreements rather than by legis- 
lation. The provision of protective clothing, such as masks, gloves 
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and overalls, and general hygiene and safety measures to neutralise 
or reduce the danger, are also not discussed here.* 

The study is based solely on national legislation. No reference 
is made to collective agreements, arbitration awards or rules of employ- 
ment in undertakings. It deals with adult male workers only, and 
the special arrangements for the protection of women and young 
persons are not examined. 

Although every attempt has been made to use all the informa- 
tion available to the Office, the study cannot be absolutely complete 
and up-to-date. However, it will indicate the general trends in 
legislation to provide more favourable conditions for the large 
number of workers employed in dangerous and unhealthy occupa- 
tions. 


LEGISLATION IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 2 


Terminology 


The various national laws governing conditions of work in the 
occupations which form the subject of the present study do not use 
uniform terminology to designate these types of work; there are 
even cases where the legislation uses different terms for the same 
thing. In Albania, Bulgaria, Colombia, Guatemala and Panama, 
the term used is “ dangerous and/or unhealthy work ”. In Argentina, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Spain and Sweden the corresponding term is 
“unhealthy ” and in Belgium “ particularly unhealthy”. Other 
variations are also found: “ heavy or unhealthy work ” in Albania, 
Greece and Poland; “heavy, unhealthy or dangerous” in Costa 
Rica; “work particularly dangerous to health” in Denmark ; 
“heavy or dangerous work” in Portugal; “ work dangerous or 
harmful to health” in Egypt; “particularly exhausting and 
unhealthy branches of production ” in the U.S.8.R.; “ dangerous 
to health or life ” in Switzerland ; “ dangerous to health ” in Czecho 
slovakia; “dangerous and harmful to health ” in Bulgaria; 
“involving danger to health or risk of excessive fatigue ”, “harmful 
to health ” in Chile and Japan, etc. 

These are, however, only general indications, and it is desirable that 
the industries, operations, processes, employments, etc., which are 
deemed to fall within the description should be clearly laid down. 
Two methods are used for this purpose: the Act or the orders and 
regulations under it may give precise definitions of the processes 
and operations, or certain authorities may be empowered to do so. 
In Argentina, Bulgaria, Paraguay, Rumania, the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia there are lists specifying many types of unhealthy, 
dangerous and heavy work to which the shorter working hours 
apply. These lists are reproduced in Appendix II. 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, 35th Session, 1952, a VIII (1): 


Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment (1.L. neva, 1951). 


2 A list of the laws used in this study is given in Appendix III. 
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Form and Methods of Regulation 


The provisions for special employment conditions in dangerous 
and unhealthy occupations have taken very varied forms in the 
different countries. Three main groups can be distinguished : 
(1) general legislation containing special provisions relating to the 
different aspects of conditions of work in the occupations concerned ; 
(2) legislation dealing only with such occupations ; (3) regulations, 
ordinances, decrees, orders or other administrative enactments made 
in virtue of the legislation.? 

Apart from the form of regulation there is great diversity in 
the methods used in prescribing the particular standards for the 
occupations in question. 

In certain countries (as in Paraguay) there are general or par- 
ticular laws specifying both the employments and the hours of 
work and holidays in the employments. In other countries the Act 
lays down the general principle but does not specify the actual 
conditions of employment or the occupations to which they are to 
apply, leaving these matters to be determined by an appointed 
authority. In these cases the law lays down the procedure to be 
followed, which generally includes consultation with the national 
authorities responsible for labour, hygiene and safety matters and 
with the workers or trade unions.” 





1 The following countries have general legislation on hours of work, annual 
holidays or both, with special provisions for workers in dangerous and unhealth 


. 


occupations : Albania, Argentina, Australia (New South Wales), Belgium, B 4 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the German Democratic Republic, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Panama, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. In Poland and Paraguay a special Act 
prescribes hours of work and other conditions of employment in dangerous and 
unhealthy occupations. As already mentioned, the kcgislation in Belgium and 
Luxembourg enables hours of work to be gradually reduced to 40 in the week in 
dangerous and ae trades. In the countries where hours of work in minin 
are covered by special legislation (Czechoslovakia, France, the Netherlands an 
eugorer) some of the texts contain provisions on hours of work in places deemed 
to unhealthy or dangerous. In Belgium a special ordinance governs annual 
holidays for underground workers in coal ~~ 4 

In some countries (Austria, Brazil, France, ey fo certain States in the 
United States, Yugoslavia, etc.) provisions concerning hours of work and rest 
and annual holidays are contained in the safety and a legi 
ing to particular industries and employments (lead, benzol and ru 
work in compressed air, exposure to radiation, etc.). 

2 In Belgium the industries and operations in which shorter hours are to be 
worked under the Act of 14 June 1921 to provide for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week must be designated by order after consulting the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, the competent sections of the industry and labour councils, the 
Superior Public Health Council, the Superior Labour Council and the Superior 
Council of Industry and Commerce. In applying the Act of 9 July 1936 (40-hour 
week in dangerous, unhealthy and exhausting trades) the Government is required 
to consult the joint committees or the or pos and workers’ organisations 
most concerned, the Superior Labour Council and, where necessary, the Superior 
Public Health Council. In Greece the list of employments in which longer holi- 
days are to be allowed may be added to by decree on the advice of the Minister 
of Labour after consultation of the Labour Council. In Poland the Council of 
Ministers is responsible for designating, on the advice of the Minister within whose 
jurisdiction the undertaking lies, in agreement with the Minister of Labour and 


lation apply- 
ber industries, 
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In a number of countries (for example, Argentina, Bulgaria, 
Poland and Rumania) conditions of work are modified or restored 
to normal when, as a result of altered circumstances or technical 


improvements, the dangers are partially or totally eliminated.’ 


Hours oF WorK 


The provisions regarding hours of work in dangerous and 
unhealthy trades or operations are extremely varied owing to 
differences in the nature and degree of the risks involved or of the 
effort required. In most cases they fix hours of work which are 
shorter than the normal. Sometimes they specify what is to be 
included in the working hours, for instance, the time to be allowed 
for changing clothes and washing at the beginning and end of shifts, 
and the length of the compulsory breaks which are counted as time 
worked. Sometimes, too, they deal with the distribution of hours 
of work (the length of spells of continuous work, the intervals 
between spells). Lastly, they may deal with overtime, either pro- 
hibiting it or subjecting it to unusually severe restrictions. 

These different measures may be combined; as will be seen 
below, this is the case as regards work in compressed air. 


Calculation of Working Time 


Time for Changing and Washing. 

In certain manufactures or in certain workshops the workers 
have to change their clothes at the beginning and end of the spell 
or day’s work, and wash or take a bath after work. The question 
arises as to whether the time thus spent is to be included in the 
regular hours of work, particularly where changing and washing are 
absolutely necessary or compulsory. 

The law rarely gives a definite answer to this question ; however, 
the French regulations on the compulsory provision of showers for 
workers employed in unhealthy or dirty work * state that the time 
spent in the shower is to be paid for as ordinary working time. The 
actual period allowed is to be specified in the rules of employment, 
but it may not be less than a quarter of an hour (which is considered 





Social Welfare and the Minister of Health, and after consulting the Central Council 
of Trade Unions: (1) the establishments and emplo its to which the reduction 
of working hours is to t4.9 2 ; (2) the reduced and weekly hours of work ; 
(8) the period for which hours are to be reduced. In Syria decrees to reduce work- 
ing hours in unhealthy occupations are made on the advice of the competent 
Minister after consultation of the Directorate of Hygiene. 

1 In Bulgaria the decision is taken by the Minister of Health and Social Welfare 
in agreement with the Central Co of the General Trade Union of Workers ; 
in Rumania the decision is taken by the competent Ministers in agreement with 
the trade unions concerned. 

* A list of such processes is given in Appendix II. 
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as the time normally required for taking a shower, undressing and 
dressing included) or more than one hour. On the other hand, 
provisions on this subject are sometimes found in collective agree- 
ments and arbitral awards. 

On this question the memorandum on the organisation of working 
hours in the chemical industries, submitted to the Governing Body 
by the Chemical Industries Committee at its Second Session (Geneva, 
April 1950), notes that— 

since conditions in the chemical industry with respect to unhealthy 
and dirty work differ, any arrangements concerning changing clothes 
and washing are matters to be dealt with by the normal negotiating 
procedure * of each Member State ; 


and that 

the organisation of working hours, including time required for put- 
ting on and taking off special protective equipment in those occupations 
where the work is dangerous or unhealthy, should be directly related 
to the risk or hazard and should be the concern of both employers 
and workers, such matters being dealt with either by national legisla- 
tion or through the normal negotiating procedure * of the Member 
States. 


Calculation of Breaks during Working Hours. 


In various countries the legislation provides for short breaks of 
5 to 20 minutes during shifts in order to allow workers employed in 
particularly dangerous or unhealthy work to relax. Such breaks 
are generally included in working hours.* In Italy breaks of more 
than 10 minutes are normally not included in working hours ; but 
they count as time worked (even if they exceed 15 minutes) when 
granted to workers employed on particularly heavy tasks in order 





1 In the Australian rubber industry the time spent in changing clothes before 
th 


and after work is included in hours of work ; at the end of the spell the worker 
has 10 minutes to change his clothes and to wash. In the tar and asphalt ind 

5 minutes are allowed at the end of work for the purpose of washing. The same 
applies in New Zealand. In the United States some agreements allow specified 
categories of workers time for washing. One of these agreements prescribes that, 
if the workers are required by the management to wear special clothes, they shall 
be allowed during working hours the time needed to put on and take off these 
clothes and (where this is compulsory) to take a bath. Another agreement allows 
8.5 minutes for changing, 3.6 minutes for washing and 10 minutes for a bath. 
In Germany workers employed on very dirty work are allowed a certain time for 
washing, which is paid for at the normal rate ; the employer fixes (where appro- 
priate, in consultation with the works council) the time at which this interval 
is to be allowed, its duration (usually 10 minutes) and the categories of workers 
concerned. 

* This expression does not preclude regulation by law where this is customary 
in the country concerned. 

? In Poland the standard clauses in collective agreements provide that the 
rule excluding interruptions of work exceeding 15 minutes shall not be applicable 
when breaks are introduced to protect the health of workers employed under 
particularly severe conditions or on unhealthy work, for instance, work in places 
where toxic gases, dust, etc., are being produced and for which masks are required. 
The frequency and duration of the breaks are fixed for each endavtaking by the 
labour inspector. 
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to enable them to recover physically before resuming work. In 
Czechoslovakia the legislation on the subject provides for special 
regulation of breaks in undertakings using substances dangerous 
to health, where the taking of meals at the workplace is forbidden 
because for hygienic reasons the worker must have an opportunity 
of washing properly before eating. 

In underground work in mines the shift always contains one or 
more breaks, totalling 20 or 30 minutes, which are included in working 
hours. 


Length of Working Day or Week 


The fixing of shorter hours of work than the normal is the most 
direct method of reducing the time of exposure to danger or strain. 
This must not, however, affect the earnings of the worker concerned. 
The provisions in various countries (Argentina, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Rumania, etc.) therefore state explicitly that the wages paid for the 
shorter working day must be equal to those paid for a normal working 
day. In a smaller number of cases, as will be seen below, only the 
time of exposure to risk is restricted and the total number of working 
hours is not affected. 


Reduction of Hours of Work. 


In a number of countries the law provides for a reduction of hours 
of work in the occupations in question, but leaves the task of fixing 
the shorter hours to the discretion of the competent authorities 
according to a specified procedure which, as stated above, frequently 
includes compulsory consultation with experts or workers’ represen- 
tatives. Provisions of this nature exist in Albania, Guatemala, 
Panama, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, etc., but the 
Office has no knowledge of any rules made under these provisions. 

In other countries a working day is prescribed by the Act or 
regulations for the occupations in question (whether covered by a 
general description or listed by name) which is shorter than the 
normal day (usually 8 hours); and weekly hours are reduced in 
proportion. Working days of 3 hours have been prescribed in the 
U.8.8.R., of 4 hours in Rumania and the U.8.8.R., of 5 hours in 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, of 6 hours in Argentina, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many !, Hungary, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Uruguay, the U.8S.8S.R. and Yugoslavia, of 7 hours in Belgium, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Syria, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, 
and of 7% hours in Belgium and Poland.* In Brazil the hours of 
work of persons regularly in contact with X-ray apparatus and 
radioactive substances may not exceed 24 a week. In Belgium, 
in factories where pitch is used to agglomerate hard coal and at 
pitch depots connected with such factories, hours of work have been 





1 References to “ Germany ” denote pre-war Germany. 
2 A list of the industries, processes or occupations affected and the maximum 
hours permitted in some of these countries is given in Appendix II. 
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reduced from 48 hours to an average of 45 hours 20 minutes a week 
calculated over a period not exceeding nine weeks. This reduction 
was made under a special provision in the Act of 1921 (8-hour day 
and 48-hour week) relating to unhealthy workplaces or premises. In 
addition, weekly working hours were reduced to 40 or 42 in loading 
and unloading work in certain ports, to 42 in ship-repairing work in 
the port of Antwerp and to 45 in underground work in metal mines 
and claypits, in virtue of the Act of 1936 (40-hour week in unhealthy 
and dangerous occupations). It will be seen that several of the 
countries mentioned above prescribe shorter working days of different 
lengths, each corresponding to particular processes which involve 
varying degrees of risk. 

However, in a number of countries the law stipulates that the 
reduction in hours of work shall only apply to workers actually 
engaged in the operations in question ; and sometimes (in Bulgaria, 
for example) workers are only entitled to a reduction in their hours 
of work if they have been engaged in the work in question for a 
specified minimum number of hours. Furthermore, as already 
mentioned, the law in some countries (Argentina, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Rumania) provides that if the risk attached to a given place or 
employment is eliminated by new methods of manufacture, the 
adoption of efficient preventive measures, etc., the normal hours of 
work or at least somewhat longer hours may be reintroduced. 

Work in compressed air has in a number of countries been the 
subject of provisions to limit hours of work and allow minimum rest 
periods during and between spells of work. The length of the working 
day, or rather the time spent inside the caisson (which generally 
includes the time spent in the air lock) varies according to the 
pressure ; from 1 to 6 hours in the United States (Washington) and 
Canada (Quebec Province) ; from 1 to 8 hours in the United States 
(Arizona, California, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York) ; from 1% to 8 hours in Canada (Ontario) 
and the United States (Pennsylvania and Wisconsin); from 2 to 6 
hours in Rumania ; from 2 to 7 hours in Yugoslavia ; from 4 to 8 
hours in France? and Germany (in Germany hours of work under 
pressures exceeding three kilogrammes per square centimetre must 
be fixed by higher administrative authority). In France, Germany 
and Yugoslavia the law states that the time spent in the air lock 
is included in hours of work (in Germany, in the case of an 8-hour 
working day only). 

As already mentioned, in several countries (the United Kingdom 
and various States of the United States) where the fixing of hours 
of work is usually a matter for collective agreement, mining is one 
of the few industries in which hours of work are restricted by law. 





1 On the day - which shifts are changed (but not more than once per week) 
the time spent under pressure may be increased provided that at least 12 hours 
elapse between each shift leavin ne returning and the average working hours 
during the week do not exceed the prescribed daily maximum. 
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In a number of countries (Albania, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Norway, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.8.R., ete.) hours of work for underground workers are less 
than those for surface workers or for industrial workers in general.* 
The legislation of Panama provides for the possibility of such a 
reduction. 

In addition, several countries have adopted special provisions 
reducing hours of work in particularly dangerous or unhealthy 
underground workplaces. The main reasons for deeming such work- 
places to be dangerous or unhealthy are the following: constant 
high temperature * (Australia (New South Wales), Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, the U.8S.S.R., Yugoslavia, etc.) ; 
the presence of toxic gases such as carbon dioxide or carbon monoxide 
(Yugoslavia) ; inadequate ventilation (Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
the U.S.8.R.) ; humidity of various types, such as inflows of water, 
flooded or muddy galleries, etc. (Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
New Zealand, Rumania, the U.S.8.R. and Yugoslavia) ; abnormal 
narrowness or thickness of the seams (Poland); presence of dust 
(certain mines in Spain) ; ete. 

In certain cases the reduction in hours of work is prescribed by 
law: 7 hours in Czechoslovakia, 6 in Rumania and Yugoslavia (4 in 
certain particularly humid workplaces in Yugoslavia), while in 
other cases hours of work are fixed by the competent authorities, 
usually the mining authorities. In the coal basin of Dauphiné in 
France 10 per cent. of the workplaces are considered to be unhealthy 
and working hours have been reduced by one per shift.* In other 
countries the hours of work of miners employed in unhealthy or 
dangerous workplaces is fixed by collective agreement or arbitral 
award (for example, in Australia). 

It should also be noted that in certain occupations requiring 
continuous and sustained attention with or without physical effort 
(aeroplane pilots, telegraphists, radio-telegraphists, telephonists 5, 
multi-copyists, etc.) normal hours of work are less than in the normal 
run of occupations. 

Another method of reducing the time of exposure to risk without 
affecting the length of the working day is by restricting the time 





1 In China the collective agreements in force in State undertakings in the 
Dairen-Port Arthur area allow a reduction of one hour day in the hours of work 
of =e workers (Industry and Labour, Vol. IV, No. 7, 1 October 1950, 
p. 293). 

_ * 28 deg. C. in Germany and the U.S.S.R. ; 30 deg. C. in Yugoslavia ; 32 deg. C. 
in the Netherlands ; 81 deg. F. (wet-bulb reading) in New South Wales. In addi- 
tion, some regulations prohibit all work (except in case of danger) when the tempe- 
rature rises too high (35 deg. C. in Japan, 40 deg. C. in Czechoslovakia and Spain). 

® Annales des Mines, 1951, No. 1. 

* For further information on work schedules in unhealthy or dangerous work- 
places in coal-mines, see International Labour Conference, Session, Geneva, 
1938, Report V: Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work; Part Ill: 
Coal Mines, p. 62 ff. (1.L.0., Geneva, 19388). 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, No. 5, May 1951, p. 587: 


“ Conditions of Employment in Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Services ”. 
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during which the worker may be employed on dangerous or unhealthy 
operations ; this supposes work in shifts. Thus, in Austria workers 
employed in undertakings manufacturing or using benzine, toluene, 
xylene, trichlorethylene, tetrachlorethane, carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon disulphide may not be employed for more than 4 hours 
during any working day in processes exposing them to the vapours 
or fumes given off by those substances. Workers engaged in steam- 
cure and cold-cure vulcanisation and in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber with carbon disulphide may not be employed on such work 
for more than 2 hours in any working day where the nature of the 
process and the technical arrangements make it impossible to 
prevent the vapour released from affecting the employees. In 
either case the authorised time may be exceeded by 2 hours if in 
the opinion of the labour inspector the technical arrangements are 
such as to reduce considerably the harmful effect of the substances 
on the workers. These rules do not apply when closed apparatus 
is used and the substances cannot escape into the workplace during 
the normal operation of the undertaking. 

In Yugoslavia workers employed in certain processes relating to 
the manufacture of calcium carbide may not be employed on such 
work for more than 4 hours a day ; during the remaining four hours 
they must be employed on other work.' 

The Argentine legislation provides for cases where persons are 
employed alternately on unhealthy and normal work. In this event 
every hour of unhealthy work must be counted as 93 minutes, the 
workers being employed on such work for only 3 hours out of a normal 
day not exceeding 8 hours. A parallel case is that of Austria where, 
in certain operations which bring the workers into contact with 
lead dust and in which working hours are restricted to 6 per shift 
(with a maximum of 4 hours on the actual job), the staff must be 
employed in rotation so that no worker is engaged in such work 
more than 3 days a week.? 


Distribution of Hours of Work and Rest 


A sound distribution of hours of work and rest can do much 
to diminish the physiological effects of certain hazards, by reducing 
the length of exposure, and by arranging breaks so as to prevent 
fatigue, enable toxic substances to be eliminated from the system, 
and maintain health and efficiency. In the case of particularly heavy 
work numerous studies and laboratory tests have demonstrated the 
advantages of breaks during spells, the frequency and length being 
dependent on the degree of effort involved. 





1 According to pre-war information ; see Reduction of Hours of Work in the 
Chemical Industry, op. cit. 

* Some collective agreements in the Swiss chemical industry provide that 
workers engaged in processes involving particular danger to health must be relieved 
after a period not exceeding 8 months. 
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The distribution of hours of work and rest involves a number of 
questions: the length of the spells of continuous work during the 
working day, the breaks during spells, the length of the interval 
between spells, the length of the rest period between working days, etc. 

The methods adopted are extremely varied as they depend on the 
nature of the work. While a general principle underlies the legislation 
on this subject, the application of the principle depends on specific 
cases. The national laws usually deal with two or more aspects of the 
matter simultaneously. Thus, in Austria, Brazil, Egypt, Germany, 
Portugal, Uruguay, etc., the length of spells and of rest periods are 
prescribed at the same time. In Germany the workers who fill and 
empty the oxidation chambers in the lead industry must not be em- 
ployed more than 6 hours a day and must by given 1 hour’s rest after 
2 hours’ work ; workers engaged in the preparation and handling of 
basic slag must be allowed breaks totalling at least 1 hour per day. 
In Austria workers employed on operations which bring them into 
contact with lead dust must be allowed breaks for rest ; the same 
order provides that the 6-hour shift of foundrymen working at 
hearth-furnaces must be so arranged that every worker has 2 hours’ 
rest after 2 hours of actual work. In certain unhealthy industries 
in Egypt one or more intervals for rest totalling at least 1 hour must 
be allowed during the working day so that no worker is employed 
for more than 5 consecutive hours without a break. In the hat 
industry in Portugal, the working day may not exceed six hours in 
the case of operations carried out in a hot, humid atmosphere im- 
pregnateda with acid (planking and felting), and must be divided into 
four spells of not more than 2 hours each with a rest interval of 
between 1 and 2 hours. In Uruguay workers employed in refriger- 
ating chambers must be allowed a break of at least 15 minutes after 
every spell of 134 hours. The same provision exists in Brazil’, 
where it also applies to workers transporting goods from warm or 
normal temperatures to cold temperatures and vice versa. In 
Uruguay work in ironing rooms must be interrupted at the end of 
2 consecutive hours for a rest of at least 15 minutes ; and there is 
a further provision to the effect that all workers engaged in operations 
requiring continuous activity or attention must be given a rest of 
at least one hour after every 5 hours or less ; this time, may, however, 
be allowed in two or more breaks during the 5 hours of actual 
work.? 

In Brazil, in permanent multi-copying services which require 
great attention, a break of 10 minutes (which counts as time worked) 
must be allowed after every 90 consecutive minutes of work. 

In Sweden there is a very general provision requiring adequate 
breaks to be allowed at suitable intervals during each spell in the 





offielal map of the Minis 12 or 10 deg. C A pega, “elmer paragon «ow 
the official of the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce) are considered 
to be arti ly chilled. 

* This provision relates to certain groups of workers in electrical generating 
stations and rail transport. 
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case of work which involves continuous attention or is for any other 
reason particularly tiring. 

In most countries the law on the hours of work of motor drivers 
provides for compulsory breaks so as to limit the length of the 
periods of continuous work. Similar provisions apply to other 
activities requiring intense and sustained attention or physical effort. 

In underground mining the shift always includes a break of 
20 to 30 minutes. In Brazil a break of 15 minutes must be allowed 
during every period of three consecutive hours of work. 

As regards work in compressed air the provisions in several 
countries establish a relationship between the total daily hours, the 
length of each spell and the length of the rest interval. Two examples 
are given below in tabular form : 


UNITED STATES (LOUISIANA) 





Pressure Maximum Maximum Minimum 
(Ib. per sq. in.) daily hours hours per spell interval (in hours) 





Normal to 18 
18 — 26 
26 -— 33 
33 — 38 
38 — 43 
43 — 48 
48 — 50 




















YUGOSLAVIA 





Relative pressure Maximum daily hours Interval (in hours) 





1.75 
1.75 — 2.5 
2.56 - 3.0 
3.0 -— 3.5 
3.5 - 4.0 

















In Germany workers in compressed air must be allowed rest 
periods totalling at least half an hour when hours of work exceed 
4perday. In addition, at least 12 hours of free time must be allowed 
between working days. 
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Overtime 

The extension of hours of work in the form of overtime is often 
essential in order to meet technical or business requirements. 
However, overtime as a regular practice in the types of work which 
form the subject of the present study is in contradiction with the very 
principle of special protection for the workers concerned. This is 
clearly stated in the instructions issued by the competent authorities 
in Bulgaria concerning the introduction of shorter working hours for 
workers employed in productive processes which are dangerous and 
harmful to health. Special measures have therefore been adopted 
in this field, either prohibiting overtime in such occupations or 
making it subject to stricter conditions. 

Absolute prohibition of overtime in employment designated 
as unhealthy or particularly tiring is the rule in Argentina, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, Sweden, Turkey, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia, etc. 

In a number of countries overtime is prohibited, but certain 
exceptions are allowed. For instance, in Germany (1938 legislation) 
up to half an hour of overtime is authorised where experience over 
several years has shown that this has no bad effects. In Brazil 
overtime is only permissible if the competent industrial hygiene 
authorities agree to it. In Japan overtime in underground work 
or other operations specified by ordinance as unhealthy may not 
exceed 2 hours a day. 

In Sweden the employer must make sure that persons employed 
on preparatory or complementary work or employed overtime are 
not thereby exposed to risk of overstrain or disease. The same proviso 
attaches to authorisations to employ staff between 11 p.m. and 


- 


09 a.m. 


WEEKLY REST 


It is generally recognised that the weekly rest has a favourable 
effect on health and efficiency, and a free day is now given to prac- 
tically all workers. As the weekly rest under existing national laws 
is adequate from the physiological point of view, no need has been 
felt for distinguishing between workers in dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations and other workers. However, in a few countries (Costa 
Rica for instance) no exception to the rules governing weekly rest can 
be made where the work is considered as unhealthy or dangerous. 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 


The legislation of a number of countries (Albania, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 





1 In such cases the authorities must make the necessary enquiries on the spot 
and examine the methods and processes of work, either directly or through Federal, 
State or municipal health authorities. 
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Egypt, the Federal Republic of Germany?*, Greece, Hungary, 
Rumania, Sweden, the U.8.S.R., etc.) contains special provisions 
concerning annual holidays with pay for workers in dangerous and 
unhealthy occupations. These provisions usually increase the length 
of the holiday, so as to make it more effective in restoring the health 
and strength of the workers. 

The extra holiday allowed after a full year of service is 3 days in 
Egypt (for day workers in dangerous and unhealthy employments) ; 
4 or 7 days in Bulgaria (for workers employed on heavy, unhealthy 
or dangerous work and on very heavy, unhealthy or dangerous 
work) ; 4 or 6 days in Greece (for workers normally employed on 
work which is prejudicial to health or particularly tiring, such as 
type composing and founding, laundering, dyeing, glassmaking, 
loading and unloading) ? ; 1 week in Czechoslovakia (workers carrying 
out dangerous or unhealthy work) *; 1 to 2 weeks in the German 
Democratic Republic (workers employed on work in high tempe- 
ratures, on unhealthy work or heavy work) ; 14% weeks in Sweden 
(workers exposed to X-rays or radiation from radioactive substances); 
2 weeks in Albania (employees in particularly unhealthy or dangerous 
workplaces), Colombia (technicians and technical assistants in 
private sanatoria or persons operating X-ray apparatus), Rumania 
(workers carrying out particularly heavy work) and the U.S.S.R. 
(workers engaged in dangerous or unhealthy work or working 
in particularly unhealthy climates); 20 working days in Brazil 
for persons directly and regularly operating X-ray apparatus and 
handling radioactive substances; and 4 weeks in the U.S.S.R. 
for persons employed in X-ray rooms on radiological work. In 
Hungary workers in unhealthy employments are allowed from 3 to 
12 working days of extra holiday ; workers in the metal industry 
employed in places where temperatures are constantly high are 
allowed 6 extra days (increased to 12 days after ten years of service), 
and blast-furnace liners are allowed 12 days. 

The Cuban legislation provides that employers may grant longer 
holidays to employees whose work involves unusual mental or 
physical effort. 

In a number of countries underground workers in mining are 
allowed longer holidays than surface workers or workers in other 
industries * : 12 extra days in Belgium °, and 3 to 12 days in Hungary 
according to the category of the worker and the number of years 
he was worked underground. 





1 In the Lédnder listed on p. 327, footnote 3. 

* Other employments may be specified by decree on the advice of the Minister 
of Labour and with the approval of the Labour Council. 

* In China the collective agreements governing conditions of work in State 
undertakings in the Dairen-Port Arthur region also provide for one week of extra 
holiday in the case of persons employed on work which is particularly tiring or 
harmful to health. (Industry and Labour, loc. cit.) 

* In some countries longer holidays are provided for in collective agreements. 

5 An extra holiday of not more than 12 days according to the worker’s regularity 
of attendance during the holiday year. e 
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In Brazil, Colombia and the U.8.8.R. the provisions relating to 
increased annual holidays also prescribe the frequency of the holi- 
days ; the workers concerned are allowed a holiday of 20 days, 15 
days and 3 weeks respectively every 6 months, whereas other workers 
are only entitled to 20 days, 15 days and 2 weeks per year. 

Lastly, there are cases where authorised departures from the 
normal holiday rules are restricted where dangerous or unhealthy 
work is concerned. Thus, in Costa Rica, cash compensation in lieu 
of holidays is forbidden in the case of workers in such employments, 
in order to ensure that they actually take their holidays. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is no need to stress the particular importance of ensuring 
the safety, health and efficiency of workers in dangerous and un- 
healthy occupations, both in the interests of the workers themselves 
and in order to maintain their output at a satisfactory level. It is 
beyond question that the first aim of all safety and hygiene measures 
must be the elimination of the dangers threatening these workers. 
If, however, such measures are not sufficient to eliminate all the 
hazards, it is right that the workers should enjoy special working 
conditions (shorter hours, suitable breaks and longer holidays), so 
long as the fact that more favourable conditions than normal are 
provided is not used as an excuse to relax the effort to eliminate 
risk and danger. 

The means of achieving this purpose can be seen against the 
complex background of provisions adopted by the national legisla- 
tures, varying according to the nature of the different occupations. 
Sometimes only general principles are laid down and their application 
left to the competent authorities, who often act in collaboration 
with the persons concerned or their representatives. 

As regards hours of work, it can be seen that the purpose of the 
legislation is to reduce the length of exposure to hazards in the 
occupations concerned by reducing daily and weekly working hours, 
or in certain cases by other methods, such as restricting employment 
in particular operations to part of the working day or arranging a 
system of rotation over longer periods. The actual arrangement of 
hours of work may make the worker better able to meet the hazards ; 
means to this end include limitation of the length of spells, 
and the separation of spells by intervals of varying length but 
sufficient to fulfil their purpose, i.e., to restore the physiolo- 
gical balance which has been upset by the nature of the work or 
the surroundings in which it is carried out. In addition, and for 
the same reasons, spells of work are punctuated by short breaks. 
These arrangements are not, of course, peculiar to dangerous and 
unhealthy employments, but they are made more systematically 
and to a greater degree in these occupations, the spells of work being 
shorter and the intervals or breaks longer and more numerous. 
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Overtime in dangerous and unhealthy occupations means 
increased exposure to hazards and is for this reason prohibited in 
several countries. In certain other countries such overtime is 
subject to stricter regulation than overtime in ordinary employ- 
ments, particularly as regards the number of hours. 

As far as weekly rest is concerned, workers in dangerous and 
unhealthy occupations are covered by the general provisions, which 
normally give adequate protection. Sometimes, however, there are 
special provisions prohibiting any departure from the normal rules 
for weekly rest in the case of these occupations. 

The rules regarding annual holidays with pay are in various 
countries more generous in respect of workers in these occupations 
than in respect of other workers. Those exposed to special hazards 
are generally entitled to extra holidays, which may amount to as 
much as two weeks. This additional holiday is a sort of recognition 
for services as well as a means of restoring physical fitness. It is 
of interest to note in this connection that in certain countries, such 
as Poland, workers exposed to danger of occupational disease may 
spend their holidays in special health resorts. 

This brief analysis of the conditions of employment of adults as 
regards hours of work and related matters in dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations shows that increasing attention is being given by national 
legislatures to the improvement of the working conditions of such 
workers. On the other hand, in the general movement towards a 
reduction of hours of work, special consideration might be-given to 
the possibility of making the industries in which dangerous and 
unhealthy operations predominate the first to benefit by future 
reductions of hours of work and extensions of annual holidays. 

However, as was pointed out by several members of the Chemical 
Industries Committee at its second session (Geneva, April 1950), 
when the Committee considered the question of dangerous and 
unhealthy occupations in connection with the regulation of hours 
of work, the main effort must be towards the development of tech- 
nical methods capable of eliminating the danger involved in certain 
employments or of reducing it so much that there will be no need 
to have special rules regarding hours of work and rest and annual 
holidays. It is with this precise object in view that the 35th Session 
of the International Labour Conference will consider the item relating 
to health protection in places of employment. 


APPENDIX I 


X-RAYS, RADIUM, ETC. 


The report of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations entitled 
Protective Measures against Dangers Resulting from the Use of Radium, 
Roentgen and Ultra-Violet Rays (Geneva, August 1931, C.H. 1054) con- 
tains the following passage : 
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“ Hours of Work for Persons Employed in Radiation Establishments 


The time allowed to the staff for the purpose of recuperation must be 
measured in accordance with the heavy mental and physical strain involved 
by work in radiation establishments. An 8-hour day, which was taken, 
above, as a basis for regulations concerning protection from radiation, is 
probably the absolute maximum that could be contemplated. If work 
is carried on uninterruptedly for that length of time, the worker’s power 
of concentration must finally be so reduced that the risks to the patient 
are increased. The international provisions of the regulations of various 
countries take the view that 7 hours at the outside is permissible, whilst 
Russia even allows but 4 hours. 

According to the international provisions, and according to the Russian 
regulations, the number of working days in the week should not be more 
than 5, whilst the German regulations provide for one to two half-holidays 
in the week. 

As regards annual holidays, the international provisions stipulate for 
at least 1 month, Russia 2 months and the German regulations 4 weeks. 

It is important to make it a rule that persons doing full time in X-ray 
and similar establishments shall not be called upon for other hospital 
or similar duty and, in particular, that they shall not have to do night 
duty. 
All employees should be subjected, on appointment and at regular inter- 
vals thereafter, to careful blood examinations, in order that physical unsuit- 
ability may be quickly detected and a change of occupation recommended. 
I have found that, where the best possible protection is used, a 7-8 hour 
day, from one to two free afternoons per week, and 4 weeks’ annual holiday 
is a satisfactory system.” (Page 55.) 


The encyclopedia Occupation and Health, published by the International 


Labour Office, contains the following passage dealing with the same subject 
in the article entitled “ Radium and Radioactive Substances ”. 


The periods of work of those exposed should be limited to 5 days a 
week so that a period of 2 days intervenes between two periods of work ; 
these days must not be counted as annual leave, or sick absenteeism. 

A grant of 30 days’ leave each year should be made, to be taken, as 
far as circumstances allow, in two periods of 2 weeks each every 6 months. 

The 2 days off work each week, as well as the annual holidays, should 
be spent in the open air.” (Vol. II, pp. 750-751.) 


APPENDIX II 


Lists OF DANGEROUS AND UNHEALTHY EMPLOYMENTS IN WHICH 
SHORTER HourRS ARE WORKED 


Argentina 


Decree of 11 March 1930 to issue regulations under Act No. 11,554 
establishing an eight-hour day for wage and salary earners throughout 
Argentine territory.’ 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFrFice: Legislative Series, 1930—Arg. 1 (A). 
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“6. Unhealthy places (lugares insalubres) shall mean places in which 
the following processes are carried on : 

(1) the manufacture of white lead, red lead, or other poisonous pig- 
ments, the handling of paints, enamels or varnishes containing salts of 
lead or arsenic ; 

(2) glass cutting and polishing, the polishing of metals with emery, 
and work in any workroom or place in which as a rule dust or irritating 
or poisonous fumes are generated ; 

(3) the manufacture, smelting and rolling of lead and the manufacture 
of litharge, red lead, massicot, white lead and oxide of lead ; 

(4) operations in workshops where typesetting machines, linotypes, 
monotype casting machines, typecasting machines, or stereotype machines 
are used, and where lead, antimony and tin are handled ; rotogravure and 
aerographing ; 

(5) the manufacture of oil varnishes, carbon disulphide, sulphuric and 
acetic ether, collodion and its derivatives, waterproof cloth, sulphuric, 
picric, oxalic and salacylic acid, murexide or purpurate of ammonium, 
chlorine, chloride of lime, or. hypochlorite of lime, nitric or azotic acid 
and chromates ; 

(6) the manufacture of mercury and its compounds, the distillation 
of mercury, corrosive sublimate and calomel, fulminate of mercury ; 

(7) the manufacture of perfumes from nitro derivatives ; 


(8) the manufacture of zinc white, the manufacture of copper, the 
pulverisation of copper ore and the treatment thereof with acids; 

(9) gilding and silver plating ; 

(10) the manufacture of arsenic compounds, sodium salts, potassium 
cyanide and its salts, potassium and its salts, and celluloid ; 

(11) the distillation of tar products (paraffin, creosote, carbolic acid) ; 

(12) work in wool spinning, leather dressing, the pulping of rags, card- 
ing in textile factories, chemical and dyeing vats, and other workplaces 
in the textile industry where there is a very high temperature ; 

(13) work under water, the repairing of vessels, diving ; 


(14) work connected with the construction, piercing and excavation 
of underground passages and cellars which in the opinion of the health 
or technical authorities are unhealthy places on account of the vitiated 
or compressed air therein or the constant emanation of poisonous dust ; 

(15) work in special sanatoria and hospitals intended exclusively for 
patients suffering from tuberculosis or for radioscopic or having depart- 
ments reserved for these.” 


Decree No. 562 of 31 December 1930 to issue regulations respecting 
the employment of persons in maritime and inland navigation and dock 
and harbour services.! 

[Ships’ crews] 

“13. The following shall be deemed to be unhealthy places : 

(a) engine and boiler rooms, when the average temperature therein 
exceeds 50° centigrade ; 





1 Legislative Series, 1930—Arg. 3 (B). 
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(b) bilges, coffer-dams, double bottoms, bunkers, chain lockers, lockers 
containing paint and inflammable substances and in general every compart- 
ment or place not in direct communication with the open air or in which 
poisonous emanations or dust are constantly present ; 

(c) holds, when poisonous emanations or dust are constantly generated 
therein ; 

(d) refrigerators, when the temperature therein is below 0° centigrade.” 


[Stevedores] 


“21. The following shall be deemed to be unhealthy places : 


(a) holds, when poisonous emanations or dust are constantly generated 
therein ; 
(b) refrigerators, when the temperature therein is below 0° centigrade.” 


Decree No. 564 of 31 December 1930 to issue regulations respecting 
the employment of persons in electricity and gas undertakings.' 


“7. Places in which the following work is carried out shall be deemed 
to be unhealthy places : 

(a) the work of lead workers and their assistants in connection with 
storage batteries.” 

[In all the operations mentioned above the statutory working day is 
reduced to 6 hours and the working week to 36 hours. ] 


Bulgaria 


Decree (issued 1950) respecting the introduction of a shorter working 
day for persons employed on operations which are dangerous or injurious 
to their health.* 

[For most of these occupations the Decree specifies the categories of 
workers affected, and sometimes also the period for which they must be 
employed on these operations before being entitled to a reduced working 


day.] 
Operations for which the working day is reduced to 5 hours. 


Work in X-ray establishments, work in connection with X-ray diagnosis 
and in radium institutions. [This applies to doctors, nursing staff and other 
establishment staff who are exposed to radiation throughout their entire 
working day.] 


Operations for which the working day is reduced to 6 hours. 


Impregnation of Bergman tubing ; manufacture of arsenic compounds ; 
manufacture of red lead ; manufacture of coke, benzol and tar; carbide 
furnace operations; reduction furnace operations in chemical works ; 
manufacture of hexachlorohexane and D.D.T.; manufacture of nitro- 
glycerine, pyroxelin, and trotyl explosives ; manufacture of nitric acid ; oxy- 
acetylene welding ; manufacture and repair of accumulators; work with 
electroplating vats ; repair of ships’ tanks, work in compressed air, diving ; 
regular work with benzine ; cleaning and repair of sewers ; work in refrige- 
rators from 1 March to 1 October ; work with X-ray appliances in treatment 
rooms ; direct attendance on patients in tuberculosis sanatoria, hospitals 





1 Legislative Series, 1930—Arg. 3 (D). 
2 Information supplied by the I.L.0. Correspondent at Sofia. 
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and dispensaries ; attendance on patients suffering from infectious diseases 
{this applies to doctors, nursing and service staff] ; work in anatomy and 
pathology institutes [young persons]; disinfection and laundry work in 
hospitals, sanatoria, etc., for tubercular patients and other patients suffering 
from infectious diseases. 


Operations for which the working day is reduced to 7 hours. 


Glass blowing and allied activities ; manufacture of photographic paper ; 
work on gas-producing plant in glass works and metal factories; manu- 
facture of aniline dyes and nitrocellulose varnishes; application of nitro- 
cellulose varnishes and doping of aeroplane wings; linotyping, stereotyping 
and type founding ; work in abattoirs in certain large towns ; work with 
accounting and calculating machines ; laying of underground cables. 


Paraquay 
Decree No. 7277 of 15 February 1945 to define unhealthy occupations 


and to issue regulations governing conditions of employment in industrial, 
commercial and other establishments. 


“1, Any occupation carried on under the following conditions shall 
be deemed to be an unhealthy occupation : 

(a) in temperatures of 37° centigrade or more ; 

(6) in temperatures of 4° centigrade or less ; 

(c) where the worker is obliged to stand in water ; 

(d) in dark, damp or exposed places ; 

(e) in cellars, basements, underground galleries, water wells of more 
than 10 metres in depth, cesspools, latrines, main sewers, ships’ bilges ; 

(f) where boilers, pipes and other industrial or commercial machinery 
or appliances discharge steam, toxic substances or scalding liquids, or two 
or more of these simultaneously or alternatively ; 

(g) where loads of 70 kilograms or more in weight have to be carried 
by a single worker ; 


(h) where work is carried on in an atmosphere containing dust or 
particles of any sort in suspension or toxic fumes or two or more of these 


together.” 


[In occupations covered by paragraphs (a) to (g) the working day 
is fixed at 6 hours. For the occupations covered by paragraph (b) the work- 
ing day is 6 or 7 hours, as decided by the inspector in each individual case. ] 


Rumania 


Decisions of the Council of Ministers to prescribe a working day of less 
than 8 hours for certain occupational categories.? 

[The industries and operations concerned are given below. The Deci- 
sions also name the undertakings where these operations are carried out. 
The figure in brackets indicates the maximum authorised working day.] 





* Legislative Series, 1945—Para. 1. 
* Scanteia [organ of the Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party], No. 2039, 
15 May 1951. 
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Ministry of Metal and Chemical Industries. 

Mines with a considerable intake of water and flooded workings (more 
than 30 cm. of water); the zinc industry ; loading of condensers and cru- 
cibles, assembly of condensers, etc.; the mercury industry (feeding of 
Scott furnaces with ore and emptying after roasting); manufacture of 
arsenic trioxide ; operation of centrifugal machines in the manufacture 
of ammonium nitrate ; solidification of sodium bichromate ; manufacture 
of calcium chloride ; manufacture of liquid chlorine ; manufacture of 
litharge and red lead ; electrolitic work ; loading of furnaces with carbide 
and ferro-manganese ; the refining and cupellation of lead [6 hours]. 


Ministry of Petrolewm and Coal Industries. 
Preparation of motor spirit with tetra-ethyl lead ; extraction of sulphur 
dioxide [6 hours]. 


Ministry of Construction and Building Materials Industry. 
Work in compressed air [2 to 6 hours according to the pressure]. 


Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications and Ministry of Transport. 
Telephonists at exchanges of over 100 lines with heavy traffic [7 hours]. 
Work of divers [4 to 6 hours according to currents, depth of water and 


season]. 
Work in compressed air [see above]. 


Ministry of the Wood, Paper and Cellulose Industries. 
Heating of cellulose ; manufacture of chlorine [6 hours]. 


Ministry of Light Industries. 
Manufacturing of carbon sulphate in artificial silk factories ; prepara- 
tion of baths in artificial silk factories [6 hours]. 


Central Publishing, Printing and Documentation Department. 
Typography and engraving [7 hours]. 


Ministry of Health. 

Doctors in laboratories for radiology, radium-therapy and radiotherapy 
[4 hours]. 

Nurses and laboratory assistants in laboratories for radiology, radium- 
therapy and radiotherapy ; assistants in institutes of pathological anatomy, 
demonstrators, and attendants in charge of dissecting rooms [6 hours]. 

Doctors in medical establishments (hospitals, sanatoria, policlinics and 
dispensaries) [7 hours]. 


U.S8.S.R. 


The 1922 Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R., based on the principle of an 
8-hour day, provided that a reduced working day would be fixed for per- 
sons employed in specially exhausting and unhealthy branches of production, 
in accordance with the lists and rules made by the People’s Labour Com- 
missariat. In pursuance of this provision the People’s Labour Commis- 
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sariat made an Order, dated 10 November 1928, respecting the reduced 
working day.! This approves a list of more than 160 particularly exhaust- 
ing and unhealthy occupations for which a shorter working day is prescribed. 

The shorter working day is usually 7 or 6 hours ; it is 4 hours for work 
involving direct contact with mercury, arsenic and white phosphorus, 
and in certain operations connected with the manufacture of white lead, 
red lead, litharge, copper oxide, verdigris, and Goulard’s extract ; a 3-hour 
maximum is fixed for work with converters in the manufacturing of white 
lead. 


Yugoslavia 


Decree of 16 July 1950 to prescribe a reduction in the normal working 
day for certain occupations in the chemical, pharmaceutical, textile, tobacco, 
glass, leather and rubber industries.* [The figures in brackets indicate the 
maximum authorised working day.] 


Chemical Industries. 

Scraping of calcium chloride in chlorine chambers [5 hours]. 

Manufacturing and packing of lead acetate ; heating of revolving furnaces 
in the manufacture of sodium bichromate ; concentration of bichromate brine ; 
work in furnaces and emulsion dark-rooms (photochemistry), and manufac- 
ture and sectioning of photographic paper ; crushing of arsenic preparations ; 
founding and oxidation of lead for the manufacture of red lead ; crushing 
and packing of red lead ; loading of electric furnaces for the production of 
carbide, ferrosilicon and ferrochrome and tapping of the same furnaces 
[6 hours]. 


Pharmaceutical Products Industry. 

Manufacture of alkaloids [6 hours]. 

Manufacture of sero-vaccines ; preparation of therapeutic organic 
products (departments where dangerous substances such as ether, alchohol, 
ethyl chloride, carbon sulphide, etc., are handled ; operations of extracting, 
eliminating, distilling, melting and drying) [7 hours]. 


Textile and Hemp Industries. 


Fur felting ; twisting (hat making); spinning of wet flax, preparation 
of roves for wet spinning ; mechanical rag cutting ; breaking of rags [7 hours]. 


Tobacco Industry. 
Elimination of nicotine by benzol and sulphuric acid [6 hours]. 


Glass Industry. 
Blowing of glass cylinders (20 litres and more) [6 hours]. 


Leather Industry. 
Hot oiling of raw leather and hot stamping of leather belts [7 hours]. 


Rubber Industry. 
Work with large vulcanising presses [6 hours]. 





1 Izestia NKT, 1928, Nos. 51-52. 
2 Slutbeni List, 19 July 1950, p. 823. 
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France 


Order of 23 July 1947 to prescribe the circumstances in which showers 
must be provided for persons carrying out unhealthy or dirty work", sup- 
plemented by the Order of 1 February 1950.* 


Schedule of Cperations 


[In the case of persons engaged on the operations listed the time spent 
in the shower is paid for as normal working time, subject to the provisions 
of the Order].* 

Recovery of old lead where lead-oxide dust is produced. 

Extraction, refining, founding and rolling of lead, its alloys and plum- 
biferous metals. 

Scraping and polishing of all lead or lead alloy articles. 

Manufacture and repair of lead accumulators. 

Manufacture and handling of lead oxides and salts. 

Preparation and application of paints, varnishes, lacquers and inks 
with a lead compound base; scraping, burning and blowpipe cutting of 
materials covered with lead paint. 

Manufacture and application of lead enamels. 

Manufacture of tetraethy] lead. 

Recovery of industrial mercury waste (catalytic agents, etc.). 

Manufacture and repair of electric mercury accumulators. 

Manufacture of mercury compounds. 

Carotting of skins with mercury acid nitrate. 

Felting of carotted pelts. 

Breaking, crushing and bagging of cement. 

Manufacture of chromic acid and alkaline chromates and bichromates. 

Preparation and use of nitro and chloro-nitro derivatives of benzene 
and their homologues. 

Preparation and use of dinitrophenol. 

Manufacture of aniline and other aromatic amines. 

Preparation of chemical products, pigments and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts from aromatic amines. 

Dyeing of yarns, fabrics, furs, skins, ete., with aniline black or other 
dyes produced on the fibre. 

Handling or use of coal tar. 

Manufacture of arsenic and its compounds (arsenious anhydryde, ar- 
seniles, arsenic acid, arsenates, etc.). 

Preparation of insecticides and fungicides containing arsenic compounds. 

Manufacture and use of colours and paints containing arsenic compounds. 

Use of arsenic compounds in tawing and tanning; handling of skins 
covered with these substances. 

Moulding with sand mixed with founder’s black, and stripping of moulds. 

Sand-blasting. 

Operations involving habitual contact with screw-cutting oil (for example, 
regulating and adjusting operations). 

Preparation and use of trinitrophenol. 

Handling of caleic cyanamide. 

Manufacture, processing and handling of fertilisers. 





* Journal Officiel, 30 July 1947, Po 7451; corrigenda: ibid., 15 August 1947, p. 8032. 


Journal Officiel, 6 February 1950, p. 1467. 


2 
* Cf. p. 331 above. 
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Tearing and carding of textiles when these operations produce dust 
and are carried on in workrooms where the dust-removing devices are 
not fully effective. 

Sorting of rags. 

Crushing, screening and handling of coal. 

Screening and sacking of charcoal, and manufacture of compressed 
fuel from charcoal dust. 

Handling of lamp-black, petroleum-black and carbon-black (for example, 
in the rubber industry). 

Manufacture and handling of powdered dyes. 

Manufacture and handling of pigments. 


APPENDIX III 


Main DocuMENTARY Sources ! 


Albania. 


Decree No. 447 to promulgate Act No. 527 of 25 August 1947 enacting 
the Labour Code. Dated 25 August 1947 (L.S. 1947—Alb. 1). 


Argentina. 

Act respecting the eight-hour day, dated 12 September 1929, and Decrees 
issuing regulations under this Act, dated 11 March 1930, 31 December 1930, 
and 16 January 1933 (L.S. 1929—Arg. 1; 1930—Arg. 1 and 3; 1933— 
Arg. 1). 


Australia (New South Wales). 

Industrial Arbitration (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 1930, and Indus- 
trial Arbitration (Eight Hours) Further Amendment Act, 1930 (L.S. 1930— 
Austral. 2 and 12). 


Austria. 

Order issuing regulations for the protection of the life and health of 
persons employed in lead and zine smelting works and zinc-white factories 
covered by the Industrial Code; and Order issuing regulations for the 
protection of the life and health of persons employed in industrial undertak- 
ings in the production of lead compounds, lead alloys and lead articles. 
Dated 8 March 1923 (L.S. 1923—Aus. 1). 

Benzine Order. Dated 28 March 1934 (L.S. 1934—Aus. 5). 


Belgium. 

Act to provide for an eight-hour day and a 48-hour week. Dated 14 June 
1931 (L.S. 1921—Bel. 1). 

Royal Order under Article II of the Act of 14 June 1921 (L.S. 1921— 
Bel. 1), respecting hours of work in factories where pitch is used in the 
manufacture of compressed coal fuels, and in depots containing pitch or 
similar products. Dated 30 July 1938. 

Act to institute a 40-hour week in industries or branches of industries 
in which work is carried on under dangerous, unhealthy or offensive con- 
ditions, dated 9 July 1936 (L.S. 1936—Bel. 11), and Royal Decrees issuing 
regulations under the Act. 





1 The letters L.S. in brackets refer to the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
e. 
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Legislative Order respecting annual holidays for underground miners, 
dated 14 April 1945 (L.S. 1945—Bel. 3-B), and Order, dated 26 March 1947 
(L.S. 1947—Bel. 2-A). 

Brazil. 

Legislative Decree to approve the consolidation of labour laws, dated 
1 May 1943 (L.S. 1943—Braz. 1), and subsequent amendments. 

Act No. 1,234, to confer rights and benefits on public employees work- 
ing with X-rays and radioactive substances, dated 14 November 1950, 
and Decree No. 29,155, dated 17 January 1951, issuing regulations under 
the Act (Didrio Oficial, 17 November 1950, p. 16,533, and 7 March 1951, 
p. 3,185). ; 


Bulgaria. 
Act respecting hygiene and safety in employment. Dated 5 April 1917 


(L.S. 1932—Bulg. 3). 

Legislative Decree respecting contracts of employment, dated 5 Sep- 
tember 1936, as amended and supplemented by the Decree of 30 September 
1948 (L.S. 1936—Bulg. 4 and 1948—Bul. 6). 

Decree issued in 1950 respecting the introduction of a shorter working 
day for persons employed on operations which are dangerous or injurious to 
their health (information supplied by the I.L.0. Correspondent at Sofia). 


Canada. 

Labour Legislation in Canada (as existing on 31 December 1948), 
published by the Department of Labour (Ottawa, 1950), pp. 363, 426 
and 1018. 


Chile. 
Legislative Decree No. 178, to ratify the Labour Code, dated 13 May 1931 
(L.S. 1931—Chile 1), as amended. 


Colombia. 

Decree No. 2663: Labour Code, dated 5 August 1950; and Decree 
No. 3743, to amend the Labour Code, dated 20 December 1950 (L.8S. 1950— 
Col. 3). 


Costa Rica. 
Act No. 2, to promulgate the Labour Code, dated 27 August 1943 
(L.S. 1943—C.R. 1), as amended. 


Cuba, 
Act respecting annual leave with pay. Dated 22 March 1935 (L.S. 1935— 
Cuba 4). 


Czechoslovakia. 

Circular of the Ministry of Social Welfare to all administrative author- 
ities respecting the interpretation of the provisions relating to the eight- 
hour day. Dated 21 March 1919 (L.S. 1919—Cz. 3). 

An Act to fix the hours of work in mining. No. 45. Dated 7 March 1947 
(L.S. 1947—Cz. 1). 


Denmark. 

Act relating to work in factories, etc., and the public inspection of the 
same, dated 22 April 1913, as amended (Bulletin of the International Labour 
Office, Basle, Vol. VIII, No. 8, 1913, p. 324). 
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Egypt. 

Legislative Decree No. 147 to limit the hours of work in certain industries. 
Dated 5 December 1935 (L.S. 1935—Eg. 1) and supplementary Decrees 
(L.S. 1936—Eg. 2). 

Act No. 41 respecting individual contracts of employment. Dated 10 May 
1944 (L.S. 1944—Eg. 1). 


Franee. 


Act to introduce a 40-hour week in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments and to fix the hours of work in underground mines, dated 21 June 
1936 (L.S. 1936—Fr. 8), and Decrees issuing regulations under the Act for 
various categories of mines. 

Order respecting hours of work for persons working in compressed air, 
dated 9 October 1913 (Journal Officiel, 12 October 1913). 

Order to prescribe the circumstances in which showers must be provided 
for persons carrying out unhealthy or dirty work. Dated 23 July 1947 
(Journal Officiel, 30 July 1947, p. 7451 ; corrigenda : ibid., 15 August 1947, 
p. 8032), as supplemented by the Order of 1 February 1950 (Journal Offciel, 
6 February 1950, p. 1467). 


Germany. 

Order respecting the installation and working of establishments for the 
manufacture of lead colours and other lead compounds. Dated 27 January 
1920 (L.S. 1920—Ger. 4-6). : 

Order respecting the manufacture, packing, storage and importation 
of ground basic slag. Dated 30 January 1931 (L.S. 1931—Ger. 2). 

Order respecting compressed air work. Dated 29 May 1935 (L.S. 1935— 
Ger. 7). 

Order to issue the consolidated text of the Hours of Work Code and 
other provisions for the regulation of hours of work. 30 April 1938 (L.S. 
1938—Ger. 6). 


German Democratic Republic. 


Labour Law, for the purpose of developing and conserving the labour 
force, of increasing labour productivity, and of further improving the 
material and cultural standards of wage-earning and salaried employees. 
Dated 19 April 1950 (L.S. 1950—Ger. D.R. 1). 


Federal Republic of Germany (Bavaria). 


Act respecting holidays with pay, dated 11 May 1950 (I.L.0., Industry 
and Labour, 1 October 1950, p. 295-296). 


Greece. 


Act No. 539 respecting the granting of annual holidays with pay to 
employees. Dated 5 September 1945 (L.S. 1945—Gr. 2). 


Guatemala. 


Decree No. 330, to promulgate the Labour Code, dated 8 February 1947 
(L.S. 1947—Guat. 1), as amended. 


Haiti. 
An Act to revise certain provisions of the Act of 16 December 1947, 


respecting conditions of employment. Dated 5 May 1948 (L.S. 1948— 
Hai. 2). 
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Hungary. 

Legislative Order No. 7/1951 of the President of the Council : Labour 
Code ; and Order No. 30/1951 of the Council of Ministers to make regulations 
under the Labour Code (L.S. 1951—Hun. 1). 


Israel. 
Act respecting hours of work and rest periods. Dated 15 May 1951 
(L.S. 1951—Isr. 1). 


Italy. 

Decree approving the regulations concerning the limitation of the hours 
of work of wage-earning and salaried employees in industrial and commercial 
undertakings of all kinds. Dated 10 September 1923 (L.S. 1923—It. 7). 


Japan. 
Law No. 49: Labor Standards. Dated 5 April 1947 (L.S. 1947—Jap. 3). 


Netherlands. 

Mining Regulations, 1906, as amended by the Decree of 1922 (Bulletin 
of the International Labour office, Basle, 1906, Vol. I, p. 505, and L.S. 1922 
—Neth. 4, with Appendix). 


Nicaragua. 
Decree No. 336 to promulgate the Labour Code. Dated 12 January 1945 
(L.S. 1945—Nie. 1). 


Norway. 
An Act to amend the Workers’ Protection Act of 19 June 1936. Dated 
28 July 1949 (L.S. 1949—Nor. 7). 


New Zealand. 
Mining Act, 1926 (L.S. 1926—N.Z. 1) and the Mining Amendment Act, 
1948 (L.S. 1948—N.Z. 1). 


Panama. 
Act No. 67 to promulgate the Labour Code. Dated 11 November 1947 
(L.S. 1947—Pan. 1). 


Paraguay. 

Decree No. 7277 to define unhealthy occupations and to issue regulations 
governing conditions of employment in industrial, commercial and other 
establishments. Dated 15 February 1945 (L.S. 1947—Par. 1). 


Poland. 

An Act to reduce the hours of work for operations which are particularly 
laborious or are performed in unhealthy conditions. No. 174. Dated 19 April 
1950 (L.S. 1950—Pol. 2B). 


Portugal. 
Legislative Decree No. 24,402 to regulate the hours of work in com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings. Dated 24 August 1934 (L.S. 1934— 
Port. 5). 
Legislative Decree No. 26,917, to amend Legislative Decree No. 24,402 
to regulate the hours of work in commercial and industrial undertakings. 
Dated 24 August 1936 (L.S. 1936—Port. 3). 
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Decree respecting the hours of work in the hat-making trade (Annual 
report from the Portuguese Government for 1947/48 on the application of 
Convention No. 1). 


Rumania. 

Act to promulgate the Labour Code. Dated 30 May 1950 (L.S. 1950— 
Rum. 1). 

Government Orders to reduce the hours of work to less than eight per 
day for certain occupational categories (Scanteia, No. 2,039, 15 May 1951). 


Sweden. 
Act concerning the limitation of hours of work. Dated 16 May 1930 


(L.S._1930—Swe. 1). 

Workers’ Protection Act. Dated 3 January 1949 (L.S. 1949—Swe. 1). 

Act respecting annual holidays with pay, dated 29 June 1945, as amended 
(L.S. 1945—Swe. 2; 1946—Swe. 1A; and 1951—Swe. 3A). 

Act to provide prolonged holidays for certain employees engaged in 
unhealthy work. Dated 25 May 1951 (L.S. 1951—Swe. 3B). 


Switzerland. 

Federal Act relating to working hours in factories. Dated 27 June 1919. 
[This Act repeals and replaces the corresponding section in the Federal Act 
of 18 June 1914 relating to work in factories ; see Bulletin of the International 


Labour Office, Vol. XIV, p. 205.) 


Syria. 
Act No. 279: Labour Code. Dated 11 June 1946 (L.S. 1946—Syr. 1). 


United Kingdom. 
The Factories Act, 1937 (L.S. 1937—G.B. 2). 


United States. 

State and Federal Hours Limitation: A Summary (U.S. Department 
of Labor—Bulletin No. 116, 1 January 1950.) 

Louisiana : Law No. 71 of 1934 (Compilation of General Labour Laws of 
Louisiana, pp. 67-69). 


USSR. (RSF.S.R.). 
Labour Code as amended on 1 May 1936 (L.S. 1936—Russ. 1). 


Turkey. 
Act No. 3,008, respecting labour. Dated 8 June 1936 (L.S. 1936—Turk. 2). 


Uruguay. 
Decree to issue regulations under Act 5,350 respecting the eight-hour day. 
Dated 15 May 1935 (L.S. 1935—Ur. 1). 


Yugoslavia. 

Ordinances dated 26 March 1949 respecting hours of work in mines 
and construction work in caissons (I.L.0., Industry and Labour, 1 October 
1949, p. 302). 

Ordinance dated 16 July 1950 respecting the reduction of hours of work 
in certain industries (Sluzbeni List, 18 July 1950, p. 823). 











Some Aspects of Agricultural Tenancy 
in Present-Day Europe: II’ 


RENT 


It was stressed in the earlier part of this article that the contract 
between owner and operator is a characteristic feature of all forms 
of tenancy and métayage. Similarly, the concept of rent enters into 
every such relationship. Since the notion of rent has in the past led 
to a certain amount of ambiguity and misunderstanding it may be 
useful to preface this description of the arrangements regarding rent 
in present-day European farming by a few remarks of a theoretical 
character. 

Some confusion arises from the fact that the “ rent ” of which the 
tenant and landlord speak is not the same thing as the “rent” 
with which the economist is concerned. In the former sense, “ rent ” 
is a contractual obligation or, to quote Professor Edgar Thomas : 
“ Rent in everyday speech means a periodic payment made by one 
person (the tenant) to another person (the owner) for the loan or 
lease of a piece of land, or a farm, or a house ”.? On the other hand, 
the “ rent ” with which Ricardo and later economists were concerned 
is a surplus ; thus “ rent ” is defined by Dr. J. A. Venn, for example, 

s “ that excess which the produce of a given area of land affords 
over and above the expenses of cultivation and after a certain profit 
has accrued to the occupant ”,? and by Sir A. D. Hall as “ the 
margin between what the land can earn and the living wage that will 
induce the farmer to carry on”. Professor Edgar Thomas thinks 
that the essential feature of “ rent” in this sense, is “ that it is a 
differential reward which the more fortunate producers obtain 
as a result of the free ‘ gifts of nature’, i.e., those elements in land 
which are not man-made ”.5 





1 For the first 2 vi of this article see International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, 
Nos. 2-8, August tember 1951, p. 216. 

2 E. THomas : eo Introduction to Agricultural Economics (London, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1949). 

3 J. A. VENN : The Foundations of Agricultural Economics (Cambridge Universi 
Press, 2nd edition 1933). ¥ 
194 D. Hau: Reconstruction and the Land (London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 

1). 

. Y It might be more accurate to say “ owners of the more favourably situated 
n *. 
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The two kinds of rent may coincide in the case of perfect compe- 
tition ; in other cases there will be a divergence. Contract rents are 
much affected by the demand for land which, in turn, depends on 
agricultural prices. When Ricardo said that it was not rent that 
determines the price of wheat but rather the reverse, this was a 
statement which needs many qualifications for the practical farmer 
who is concerned with conditions of imperfect competition as he 
finds them and with short-term problems. In any case, the econo- 
mist’s “ rent ”, like rewards for other “ pure ” factors of production, 
may be quite impossible to compute. 

For the farmer or métayer rent is a price—the price he pays for 
the use of land. As will be seen below, in various countries the fixing 
of this price is not left to the free bargaining of the parties concerned. 
It is often assumed that the tenant is the weaker party and has to 
be protected. Consequently, rents are sometimes fixed, by govern- 
mental or other regulation, below the level which the market forces 
might tend to bring about (that is, the level at which rents would cover 
landlords’ opportunity costs). As a result, landlords may tend to 
abstain from letting their land, sell their farms or, if they cannot 
do this, manage the farms themselves. Policies of this kind can be 
and have been pursued in some countries to increase owner- 
occupation at the expense of tenancy. 

Where there is a state of affairs approaching perfect competition 
the contract rent will be settled by the bargaining parties. The 
nearer the situation approximates to perfect competition, the closer 
the contract rent will be to economic rent. But, even if it coincides 
with economic rent, contract rent may during the term of the lease 
tend to move away from economic rent—a tendency often more 
pronounced in the case of agreed cash rents than in the case of share 
rents, which tend to follow price changes. More basic data are 
needed on this. R. J. Thompson has shown that cash rents may 
remain stable long after produce prices have begun to fall.1_ The 
consequent loss in income to the tenant may not be offset soon 
enough and generously enough by abatements in rent, with the 
result that he struggles for a long time to pay the old rent and, 
in doing so, uses up part of his capital, lowers his own and his family’s 
standard of living, and has nothing left to invest. In the case of short 
leases which are not automatically renewed, or towards the end of 
long leases, tenants may well hesitate to ask for a reduction of the 
agreed contract rent for fear of being given notice to quit. Itis of course 
equally true that rent increases tend to lag behind price increases.” 





1 R. J. Tomson : “ An Inquiry into the Rent of Agricultural Land ” in Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society (London), Vol. LXX, IV, 1907 ; and evidence 
given to the Royal Commission on Tithe Rent Charge (see Report of Commission, 
25 October 1984, pp. 44-5). 

* An enquiry undertaken by the English “ Country Landowners’ Association ” 
shows that rents in England and Wales increased by about 20 cent. between 
1938 and 1949. The index of agricultural prices published by the lish “ National 
po og Union ” stood at 229.5 in 1949 as compared with 90.5 in 1938, an increase 
of 154 per cent. 
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In a period of rising prices the burden of a rent fixed in terms 
of money will tend to be lessened, whereas the maintenance of fixed 
farm equipment, which is normally the owner’s responsibility, will 
be neglected—a situation harmful to agricultural production and 
harmful to a country’s economy generally. 

To overcome some of the difficulties mentioned, there has been 
a tendency to link the cash rent either to the prices of products 
normally produced on the farm, or to the net income of the estate ; 
in some countries practices of this kind have received legislative 
sanction. Moreover, Governments, particularly in times of war and 
economic instability, have taken measures to reduce costs of pro- 
duction in agriculture, sometimes by imposing an upper limit on 
prices of supplies bought by farmers and on rents, and sometimes 
by subsidies on fertilisers, feeding stuffs, etc. Such measures have, 
directly or indirectly, affected rents. These few remarks will suffice 
to explain the frequent intervention of public authorities in questions 
of farm rents. 

An attempt has been made to collect information on rents in all 
European countries, mainly regarding the legal and institutional 
framework. Data on rents actually paid have not been collected, 
the main reasons being that reports on the amount of net rent are not 
numerous, while investigations into gross rent are often difficult to 
interpret. The significance of rent in units of money depends upon 
several other matters in the lease contracts which have no common 
denominator and involve items that cannot easily be expressed 
as definite quantities (the payment of taxes, compensation for 
improvements, etc.) but nevertheless influence any evaluation of 
money contract rent. Finally, the rate of interest in a country is a 
factor of importance for the determination of rents. The more 
capital is invested in a farm, or the more capital has to be borrowed 
from the money market, the more rents will have to be dependent 
upon the rate of interest for this type of capital and on the rate of 
interest which capital can earn outside agriculture. 

Rent legislation in force in the various European countries shows 
an extreme diversity. Rents are sometimes fixed in terms of cash, 
sometimes in kind, and sometimes by a combination of the two 
methods. In a few countries rents are fixed by the contracting 
parties alone, but more often there is intervention by public bodies 
to a greater or lesser extent. 


Trends in Rent Legislation 


All through rent legislation and administrative action on rent in 
Europe we find two trends: one is an attempt to be fair to both 
parties by maintaining some flexibility in the rent ; and the second 
is an endeavour to protect the tenant and to secure for him an 
adequate income. 
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Maintenance of Flewxibility. 


The first consideration has weighed particularly in French and 
Dutch legislation. In both of these countries account is taken of 
fluctuating market conditions, for the purpose of avoiding injury 
to either tenant or landlord. This requires a flexible system of rent 
fixing based on periodical surveys of the situation. The French 
“tribunaux paritaires de baux ruraux” and the Dutch “ pacht- 
kamers ”—whose composition, functions and judgments would 
repay detailed study—are institutions which serve this purpose. 

A basic consideration underlying the setting up of such tribunals 
is that a fixed price for the use of land must be considered a despoli- 
ation of the landlord, since all currencies tend to decrease in value ; 
while on the other hand tenants may during depressions find them- 
selves paying excessive rent in relation to the price received for their 
farm produce. 

In France it had long been urged that, instead of being agreed 
money payments, farm rents should be payments in kind (or pay- 
ments in cash calculated on the basis of agricultural prices). This was 
the purpose of the Law of 4 September 1943 issued by the de facto 
authorities of Vichy, which was continued after the liberation by the 
Ordinance of 3 May 1945. The system is not new. If based on only 
one product it is not really very much more satisfactory than the 
system it replaced. Such fixed land rentals in kind represent an 
improvement only when a certain constant level of yield has been 
reached for the crop or crops on which the rent is based. Clearly, 
if such a constant yield level has not been reached, the tenant has 
to pay more in a year when crops are scarce and his returns in kind 
are correspondingly poor ; whereas in a good year, when there is an 
abundance of produce, prices are low and rentals decline accordingly. 
Consequently, in France, rents based on the price of several products 
are encouraged. A list of products which may be used as a basis for 
the calculation of rent (taking four of these products as a maximum) 
has been established. This, it was thought, would be a safeguard 
against wild fluctuations in the price of one product. Such a system 
involves very careful definition of the various products. 

By contrast, in the Netherlands rents must in every case be 
expressed in terms of a fixed sum of money for a given period, 
without reference to the prices of farm products or other factors. 
The way of making rents more flexible in this country is to review 
them every three years, if requested by the parties concerned ; if 
the income derived from the farm is considerably lower than the 
tenant could reasonably have expected when the contract was made, 
he is entitled to a reduction of the rent, provided that the fall in 
income is not due to the tenant’s negligence and he is not insured 
against such losses. The aim of the Dutch law is to ensure that the 
tenant gets a “ reasonable profit ”, without, however, closely defining 
this concept. 
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Protection of the Tenant. 


Rigid control (“ freezing ”) of rents has been a common feature 
in many countries in wartime, as part of the anti-inflationary policy 
adopted in such periods. The object of such policies was to keep 
food prices from rising, by this and other means, and to prevent 
subsidies given for this purpose from simply finding their way into 
the landlords’ pockets. This was the avowed purpose of the English 
Corn Production Act, 1917, which prohibited any increase in rents 
that could be attributed to the higher wheat prices established by 
that Act. In the second world war tenants seem to have been effec- 
tively protected against rent increases by their right to take any 
demand for higher rent to arbitration. Though the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, contained no express provision for enforcing 
an award made with regard to rent, it was subsequently held that 
such awards are enforceable and binding as between the landlord 
and the tenant.} 

Enquiries made by R. J. Thompson? and others show that, 
as regards the period of the first world war, the legislation largely 
achieved its aim. Present-day British legislation has substantially 
retained the same principle that public money spent on agricul- 
ture shall not simply pass to the landlords. The Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1948, lays it down that (except where land passes to 
a hew tenant) no change in rent may be imposed by the landlord 
until three years or more after the beginning of a tenancy, and then 
only after arbitration and according to the arbitrator’s decision. 
Arbitrators are guided by a set of fairly detailed regulations. For 
example, when the landlord has carried out certain improvements 
at his expense, he may increase the rent by an amount corresponding 
to the increased rental value of the holding attributable to the 
improvement. Such rent increases would, however, be reduced by 
the amount of the grant made to the landlord out of public funds. 
The 1948 Act imposes on the landlord certain duties regarding good 
estate management ; he (or a person authorised by him) is empowered 
to enter a holding let by him, at any reasonable time, to view the 
state of the holding or to carry out his responsibilities under the Act. 

Swiss regulations on agricultural rents follow similar lines. A 
Federal Decree of 1938 prescribed that rents could only be raised 
above the level of 28 September 1936 if official permission was 
obtained. The Decree laid down the general principle that rent should 
be based on the yield from the farm, this being assessed by the 
methods current in the particular locality. As a rule the rent is 
calculated as from 4 to 4% per cent. of the yield value. The admi- 
nistration of these provisions was left to the cantonal authorities. 
In some respects these Swiss pre-war regulations went further 





1 Grundy v. Hewson, 1933. 
* Evidence given before Royal Commission on Tithe Rent Charge, loc. cit. 
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than the British wartime legislation just referred to. Under a Decree 
of 1939 rents are controlled even where the farm is taken over by a 
new tenant. Where a farm is let by auction, the new rent has to be 
previously sanctioned by the cantonal authorities, and their figure 
is to be regarded as the ceiling offer. 

In France the normal practice, under article 31 of the “ Tenancy 
Statute ”, is for rents to be reviewed only at the renewal of the lease, 
which is normally every nine years. If neither party has given notice 
to the other before the lease expires, the rent is renewed for nine 
years on the same terms. 

In certain other countries it appears that the wartime restrictions 
on variations in rent still hold. In Austria rent continues to be 
under the price control authorities and cannot be increased; the 
result of this is a reluctance to let, even where this might be desirable. 
In Belgium an increase of rents up to 40 per cent. above the 1939 
level is permitted where they are paid in cash. Where rents are paid 
in kind the same percentage is applied, but in practice the basic 
price figure of the commodities has been increased above the actual 
1939 figure. A table of maximum permissible commodity prices is 
laid down for rent-fixing purposes. 

Under the Belgian Act of 1929, which remains the legal reference 
for rent and lease matters, every lease continues automatically after 
renewal on the same terms as the previous lease (with the exception, 
as indicated above, of the duration). Legally, the landlord can 
claim an increase of rent only after giving two years’ notice, though, 
before the wartime regulations came into effect, notice could in 
practice be much shorter. 

In the Belgian Civil Code there have always been a number of 
provisions covering exceptional circumstances. Where a tenant has 
a lease running for several years and an entire crop fails, he is entitled 
to a remission of rent unless the loss has been offset by exceptionally 
good crops in preceding years. This is given at the end of the lease, 
though the judge may grant a provisional rent remission at an 
earlier date. These provisions apply to ordinary, fortuitous losses 
(due to hail, frost, etc.), but not to war damage and the like. 

A Belgian Bill prepared in 1946 proposes the addition of a new 
article to the Civil Code, prescribing that rents in kind must be 
related to agricultural produce normally grown in the area, and 
based on the official prices of such produce minus subsidies. Another 
new addition to the Code would allow either party to a lease to ask 
for a revision of the rent within six months of the end of each three- 
year period if there has been a 20 per cent. change in farm income, 
regardless of whether rent is paid in cash or in kind. 

In Finland the rent of certain holdings created under the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1945, is based on a price index and is subject to 
the approval of the “land acquisition board ” for the district. How- 
ever, tenancy has largely disappeared in Finland ; the need for the 
1945 Act arose out of a situation in which many farmers were dis- 
placed owing to part of the country being occupied. 
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In Czechoslovakia, where by this time tenancy is perhaps only 
of historical interest, there was an interesting provision in an Act 
of 1946 which defined maximum permissible rent as half the sum 
of the land tax valuation and the money value of grain produced. 
The rent of any entire holding was not in any case to exceed 3 per 
cent. of the capitalised value of the land let. The country was at 
that time carrying out a scheme of agrarian reform ; the Act conse- 
quently provided that, if a tenant were given requisitioned land, he 
was permitted to break his own lease contract. Moreover, the law 
was made retrospective. All questions regarding the application of 
this law were decided by the local people’s tribunals. 

At quite the opposite extreme is Portuguese legislation, under 
which “ rent is to be paid at periods and in a manner established by 
the contract or, in default of provisions in the contract, rent is to be 
paid in accordance with local custom”. If rent payable in agricul- 
tural produce is not actually paid within the period stipulated in 
the contract, it must be paid in cash at the market price current 
at the stipulated time, plus interest corresponding to the period of 
the delay. 

A Bill now before the Italian Parliament provides for rent to 
be fixed in kind or in cash on the basis of the prices of the chief 
products of the farm. It is specifically stated that rent must not 
be so high as to interfere with sowing or the needs of the tenant’s 
family. The “province technical commissions” are responsible for 
fixing rents at levels considered equitable in the light of production 
costs (including labour costs), but not exceeding 4 per cent. of the 
net market value of the farm. 

To review the multiplicity of arrangements regarding “ rent ” 
or remuneration under crop-sharing is clearly impossible within the 
limits of a short article. No thorough and recent study of crop- 
sharing in Europe exists. A rapid survey undertaken in connection 
with the present study revealed a tendency—particularly in France 
and Italy—to restrict the owner’s share in the produce of the farm, 
to give the share-cropper a somewhat larger share, and also to 
provide for the investment of some of the profits in the enterprise. 


ARBITRATION 


Disagreements between landlord and tenant on many aspects of 
their respective rights and obligations, although not as frequent as 
one might suppose, are yet common enough for judicial and other 
machinery to have been developed to deal with them. There are 
also arrangements for resolving disputes between tenants and the 
State. Over a long period much case law has grown up. 

Many matters of dispute go to the ordinary courts ; others are 
referred to administrative tribunals of various kinds, and others 
again may or must be referred to arbitrators chesen by the parties 
concerned or appointed by the State. Some disputes are judged 
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by professional lawyers, some by administrators, and some by or 
in consultation with practising agriculturists. In some cases there 
is the possibility of appeal, in others not. 

A full discussion of arbitration machinery is clearly impossible 
here. The existing data are quite insufficient; but, even if full 
information existed on the relevant laws and regulations in all 
European countries, on the composition and powers of courts and 
tribunals, on procedure and on the decisions issued, the space avail- 
able here would be quite inadequate. It is therefore proposed to 
describe, quite briefly, certain aspects of a few of the more important 
arbitrating bodies in Europe : the Dutch land and tenancy chambers 
(“ grondkamers ” and “ pachtkamers ”), the French tenancy joint 
tribunals (“tribunaux paritaires de baux ruraux”) and the English 
agricultural land tribunals. 

This is admittedly an arbitrary selection. These bodies are 
certainly interesting, but no claim is made that they are the most 
important tribunals dealing with rent and lease matters; nor are 
they the only tribunals dealing with these subjects in the three 
countries. Moreover, comparisons must not be pushed too far; it 
hardly needs to be stressed again how profoundly but variously 
history and economic, social and other conditions in the various 
European countries have affected tenancy. The legal basis of land 
ownership differs greatly, as do the legal systems, even in the three 
countries under consideration—countries which are perhaps more 
alike than many others in Europe. 


The Dutch Land and Tenancy Chambers 


The Dutch land and tenancy chambers originated in the first 
Dutch farm tenancy law, which was enacted in 1937 after a series 
of commissions had examined the position with the object of pre- 
paring new legislation to protect the tenant. Until that time 
tenancy matters had been covered only by the general provisions 
relating to property, and disputes could only be taken to the ordi- 
nary courts. The Tenancy Act of 1937 was further elaborated by 
the Tenancy Decree of 1941.1 

The duty of the land chambers is to examine new leases ; 
unwritten leases are invalid, and no written lease, whether for a farm 
or a field, is valid until it has been approved by the land chamber 
for the province in question. The chamber has the right to modify 
the terms of the agreement (including the rent) so as to ensure 
that it is economically fair to both parties. Moreover, if the contents 
of the agreement appear prejudicial to the general interest of agri- 
culture, the chamber may declare the lease void. 





1 The weakness of the 1941 Decree was that it was issued at a time when the 
country was under military occupation. Some of its most important provisions 
being controversial, it ought to have been discussed in Parliament, but that was not 

ible then. Nevertheless, the Decree was re-enacted in more or less the same 

‘orm as an interim measure after the Liberation. It is only now that the subject 
is being re-examined by the proper parliamentary procedure. 
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Each chamber consists of a president, a secretary and not less 
than four experts. The president and the secretary (or deputy 
president, where there is one) must have legal qualifications, and 
the other members must be appointed so as to allow neither the 
landlords’ nor the tenants’ interests to predominate. 

In addition to the examination of leases, the chambers have an 
advisory role, namely, “ to promote good conditions of tenancy by 
giving advice and, if the parties to a lease jointly request this, by 
acting as arbitrators ”.* 

In the case of certain major matters which are defined, there 
is a right of appeal to a Central Land Chamber at Arnhem, which 
is composed of the same persons as the Central Tenancy Chamber 
referred to below. In disputes on less important matters, such as 
a reduction of rent by 15 per cent. or less, the province land chamber’s 
decision is final. 

Under article 64 of the Tenancy Decree all cases concerning 
farm leases are to be judged by the tenancy chamber (or division) 
of the district court (kantongerecht). This chamber consists of 
the district judge, presiding, and two lay experts in tenancy matters. 
The experts are appointed by the Ministers of Agriculture and Justice, 
acting jointly, care being taken (as in the case of the land chambers) 
to ensure that neither landlords’ nor tenants’ interests predominate. 
An appeal against the decision of the tenancy chamber lies to the 
High Court, which has a tenancy division dealing with cases referred 
to the Court under this procedure. 

The combination of land chambers and tenancy chambers pro- 
vides substantial protection both for landlord and tenant. The latter 
is protected as regards rent and the renewal of the lease ; the land- 
lord can prevent the tenant from subletting his land. Finally, even 
where for any reasons landlord and tenant make an agreement 
contrary to regulations and act in a way harmful to agricultural 
policy, the chambers can apply sanctions without the matter being 
taken to court by either party. 


The French Tenancy Joint Tribunals 


The French joint tribunals established in each district (canton) 
have functions in many respects similar to those of the Dutch land 
and tenancy chambers. They consist of the justice of the peace, 
assisted by two elected representatives of owners of land and two 
representatives (likewise elected) of tenants. To be eligible a candi- 
date must be over 26 and must have been an owner or tenant, as the 
case may be, for more than five years. A person who is at the same 
time owner and tenant is ineligible. 

These tribunals, which date in their present form from the period 
after the second world war, deal with virtually all conflicts on 
tenancy matters. They have exclusive competence in determining 





1 Tenancy Decree, article 49 (2). 
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and authorising rent, applying sanctions, deciding matters of 
ownership and appointing experts. They determine the price to be 
paid in pre-emption cases, and deal with cases of subletting (fermage 
général), which is now illegal. The fixing of rents is probably one 
of the most important functions of these tribunals. Differences often 
arise in the matter of the third of the produce payable to the landlord 
of a métairie, or in cases of the renewal of leases where landlord and 
tenant cannot come to any agreement, or again in the matter of 
compensation to the outgoing tenant. 

These French tribunals, like their Dutch counterparts, have, in 
addition to their judicial and enforcement functions, also the duty 
of conciliation. This is specifically prescribed in the Ordinance of 
1944 ; if either party refuses to appear for the conciliation proceed- 
ings a fine may be imposed. 

In cases where the sum involved exceeds 10,000 francs an appeal 
against decisions of the joint tribunal in the district may be brought 
in the regional joint tribunal (“ tribunal paritaire d’arrondissement ”) 
and in the Court of Cassation. 

It is too early yet to judge the work of these tribunals and, in any 
case, a detailed examination of judgments and cases would first 
need to be undertaken. One or two general points can, however, be 
made. The first applies to this type of tribunal in general and not 
only to those in France. Doubts can be raised as to the desirability 
of exempting certain matters from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts and creating special courts and procedures, but this is not the 
place for a detailed discussion of the question. The second point 
relates to judicial qualities of persons who have been or may in 
future be elected. It would be more than human if some of them 
did not desire to please those who have elected them, and if this 
sentiment did not sometimes come into conflict with judicial con- 
siderations. The duty of decision thus thrown upon the president of 
the tribunal may lay him open to the accusation of bias by the losing 
side, especially as the bulk of each tribunal consists of persons not 
trained in law. Another—perhaps the most cogent—criticism of 
these tribunals is that it might be better that appeals against their 
decisions should lie to the ordinary courts rather than to a higher 
tribunal constituted in the same way. 


The English Agricultural Land Tribunals 


Like the tribunals just mentioned, the English Agricultural 
Land Tribunals are based on legislation of the period after the second 
world war. They have certain similarities with the bodies described 
in France and the Netherlands, but appear to be much more closely 
circumscribed in their powers. In addition to being specialised 
courts of appeal, they may be responsible for examining proposals 
(as distinct from decisions) of the county agricultural executive 
committees. It should be noted that these tribunals deal with 
farmers, regardless of whether they are tenants or owners. It should 
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be noted further that Scotland, unlike England and Wales, has a 
Land Court ; and that in England and Wales there is now a Land 
Commission which has powers to recommend the regrouping of farms 
and even changes in ownership. 

The agricultural land tribunals were set up under the Agriculture 
Act, 1947 ; their powers were defined in general terms by the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1948, and detailed rules have since then been 
issued in Orders of the Minister of Agriculture. There are eight of 
these tribunals for the whole of England and Wales, each consisting 
of a professional lawyer (acting as president), a farmer and a land- 
owner (who are appointed, not elected), and two professional asses- 
sors. These tribunals deal with appeals against orders of a county 
agricultural executive committee, which means in effect that they 
are there to uphold, if necessary, the farmer’s rights against the 
State. 

The principal matters with which these tribunals deal are as 
follows : applications by landlord or tenant for dispossession of the 
other party ; the determination of the meaning of “ owner ” ; direc- 
tions by a county agricultural executive committee to provide fixed 
equipment above a certain cost ; applications for certificates of bad 
husbandry ; and notices to quit requiring consent. 

The county agricultural executive committee is required by law 
to notify the person concerned of his right to demand that a matter 
be referred to an agricultural land tribunal; this right must be 
exercised by him within 14 days of the notification. If he does so, 
the county agricultural executive committee must forward to the 
tribunal and to the appellant, within 21 days, a statement of the 
case and other relevant documents. Within a further period of 
three weeks, the appellant may send to the tribunal and to the 
county agricultural executive committee a counter-statement 
giving his reasons for disagreeing with a decision. These times may 
be extended on application to the chairman of the tribunal. At the 
hearing both the representative of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the representative of the appellant must be given an opportunity 
of presenting their cases, summoning witnesses and cross-examining 
witnesses of the other party. The appellant may, if he wishes, be 
represented by a lawyer or some other person. The decision of the 
tribunal is final and binding also upon the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The electoral principle found in the French Act has been rejected 
in favour of a compromise solution. The chairmen of the tribunals 
are appointed by the Lord Chancellor and must be barristers or 
solicitors of not less than seven years’ standing. They hold office 
for three years and may be reappointed. 

The two assessors who are members of each agricultural land 
tribunal are appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture for each case 
coming before the tribunal, and are selected by the Ministry from a 
panel of persons nominated by farmers’ and landowners’ organisations 
respectively (no specific organisations are mentioned in the Order, 
although it is, of course, well known which the organisations are). 
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The tribunals are relatively free to regulate their own procedure ; 
‘only very general directives are laid down in Orders made under 
the relevant Act of Parliament. 

Enough has been said to show that the general legal framework 
of the Dutch, French and English tribunals dealing with certain 
aspects of agricultural tenancy is worth studying more closely. A 
study of the cases that have come before these tribunals would be 
even more informative. It would be a piece of major research that 
might be of interest not only to the farmers and legislators of the 
country concerned but, with reservations, to those in other countries 
as well. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


As was stated at the outset, nothing more has been attempted 
in this article than a limited survey of certain aspects of tenancy 
and crop-sharing in Europe. In the course of the investigation it 
became clear how scanty were the primary sources available for 
such a study. But a full and detailed study of these topics ought to 
be undertaken in order that practical measures for raising the stan- 
dard of living of this important segment of Europe’s agricultural 
population can be suggested. For such a study the help of academic 
research workers as well as of Government departments is indis- 
pensable. 

The enquiry has shown the great divergence of tenancy conditions 
in those European countries for which data have been found. This 
means that few conclusions of general validity can be drawn—at 
least, on the basis of data at present available. With this important 
proviso, there are certain trends regarding agricultural tenancy in 
present-day Europe which seem to be significant. 

Firstly, there is the general tendency of legislation at the present 
time (and for some time past) to give agricultural property held on 
lease something of the character of a public trust. Hence, these 
contracts are required in many countries to contain specified provi- 
sions which will ensure that farmers use systems of improved hus- 
bandry. In France, for example, the consultative commissions on 
leasehold are enjoined to recommend measures for the improvement 
of crop and livestock farming. It is intended to give the Dutch land 
chambers power to intervene in the matter of regrouping land 
belonging to tenant farms. In England and Wales and in Scotland 
various bodies have authority—even though no extensive use is 
made of them at present—to issue directions as to cropping and 
stocking. The fact that in some countries the same or similar 
measures are applied to owner-occupiers of agricultural land does 
not detract from the validity of this point. 

As a result, perhaps, of popular opinion influenced by wartime 
experience, the State is anxious to ensure that the standard of 
farming does not fall below a certain minimum. This “right” of the 
State is coming to be more and more readily accepted. 
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It may be that further investigation would show that State 
“ interference ”, “ protection ” or “ assistance ”—according to the 
way one looks at the matter—goes further in respect of tenant 
farms than of owner-occupied farms. Whether this is so in some or 
most European countries is a question outside the scope of the 
present survey. It can be stated, however, that the interest of the 
State in tenant farming has led to the creation of a considerable 
administrative apparatus and to a wide extension of administrative 
law even in countries where administrative law is a relatively recent 
growth, and has in this way removed many matters from the compe- 
tence of the ordinary courts and judicial machinery. 

A complementary trend, brought out in the first part of this 
article, consists in giving greater powers of management to the 
tenant and even to the métayer. This new attitude seems to be 
more or less generally accepted. The trend is particularly marked 
in France where, in the case of métayage, the right of management 
has since 1946 passed to the métayer. : 

Finally, and following logically from the above, the increased 
security of the tenant in most countries gives him a greater incentive 
to invest capital of a certain type in his holding. The action of the 
State has been to encourage this tendency. At the same time the 
State has also assisted the landlord in various ways. 

It is clear that the basic factor in all considerations for improving 
tenancy arrangements must be stability and, consequently, security : 
security of agriculture generally, security of occupancy, and security 
of capital as well as wide income opportunities. This will benefit 
not only the social life of the agricultural and the wider rural com- 
munity but also the entire European community, industrial and 
urban as well. But it is clear, also, that the means by which such 
stability and security can best be achieved must vary widely in the 
different countries of Europe and even within the different farming 
areas in any one country. However, there appears to be general 
agreement that any measures which succeed in promoting a more 
stable agriculture will greatly facilitate farm tenancy improvement. 























STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, ete. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show— 


I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Consumer Prices 
The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the 
main groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, 


and miscellaneous ; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of 
retail food prices. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows wages in manufacturing, giving earnings 
per hour, day, week or month. 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


inapplicable or figures not available. 
not yet received. 
provisional. 


— = nil or negligible. 


r revised since previous issue. 
e = represented by a few branches only. 
° = relates to men only (wages tables). 

A line placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 

Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 





The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note: for the se te industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clo , and rent, covered by the 
ag, ae Fee numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and ificance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. III, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 79-88). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wi 


the June 1948 issue of the Review 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


1 Lagos. 
plementary benefits. 
only. 
Dec. 


10 June-Dec. 


5 Rangoon. 


7 Daily average during the month. 
11 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 





2 Up to 1944 the figures are estimates. 
*For years up to 1945: Dec., Colombo empl. exchange 





3 Nov. 


8 Up to 1939 the figures are estimates. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA | AMERICA 
a as Southern | Union of 
ae: Nigeria’ | Rhodesia |South aoe Caneda 
Vv (B) Vv (B) v(B) | I? ] Il 
% % 
1937 ° ° 4510 406 000 9.1 e ° 
1938 e . 5 279 516 000 11.4 ° . 
1939 ° ° 6 167 523 000 11.4 ° = 
1940 ° ° 5 395 418 000 9.2 ° . 
1941 ° ° 3 543 193 000 4.4 ° ‘ 
1942 ° ° 4 256 134 000 3.0 ‘ ° 
1943 . Fe 5 502 75 000 1.7 ° ° 
1944 7 272 . 3731 62 000 1.4 10 454 0.5 
1945 7 562 ° 5 383 172 000 % 3.8 3 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 264 ° 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 253 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 280 12 173 103 000 2.1 3.6 
1949 Pav 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.2 
1950 244 16 282 168 000 3.3 190 643 6.0 
1950: Aug. 233 15 452 103 000 1.8 98 930 3.6 
Sep. 225 13 697 s é 79 263 2.8 
Oct. 226 12 306 ° . 90 301 3.2 
Nov 214 11 150 117 000 2.2 124 794 4.3 
Dec 258 10 818 ° : 190 1014) 6.5 
1951: Jan. 249 11 644 ° . 247 6004; 8.5 
Feb. 216 11 201 e P 243 8004; 8.4 
Mar. 234 10 864 172 000 3.3 226 4704!) 7.8 
Apr. 205 10 839 ° . 136 848 4.8 
May 196 10 619 . ° 88 900 3.1 
June 195 10 065 85 000 1.6 86 5237"| 3.0 
July 226 9 445 ° 83 889 aan 
Aug. few 9 093 ° 4 80 900 ee 
Persons cov. x 
(thousands) ° ° ° 5 141 (1950) 2 733 (VI-1950) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Date United States Chile | Puerto Rico —s Ceylon® India Israel 
I V (B) | I V(A)| v(B) | via) | vB)? 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 ®| 14.38% 2 315 ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 
1938 10 390 000 | 19.0 | 3478 ° ° ° 16 480 ° . 
1939 9480000 | 17.2 | 8 303 ° ° 26 677 . 
1940 8120000 | 14.6 | 7 337 ‘ . ° 27 645 ° 
1941 5 560 000 9.9 | 3211 e ° . 20 458 ° 
1942 2 660 000 4.7 | 1 858 ° ° . 19 333 ° i 
1943 1 070 000 1.9 | 2753 ° ° . 8 335 é ‘ 
1944 670 000 1.2 | 3 262 ° ° ° 1 053 . 1 409 
1945 1 040 000 1.9 | 3 506 . ° ° 21 366 . 1 237 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 | 3 433 80 000% 12.0% . 29 182 ° 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 | 3 700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3 1162 32 995 ° 2772 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 | 3 203 71 000 | 10.3 || 2614 | 53513] 224900; 132014 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 | 3 445 79 000 | 11.3 844 | 68 358/ 293043; 6351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0 | 2937 | 114000 | 14.8 || 1331 | 68 471| 314336/ 5908 
1950: Aug. 2 500 000 3.8 |} 3140 | 120000 | 15.6 || 1 786 | 68097) 365732/ 5200 
Sep. 2 341 000 3.7 | 2907 | 122 000 | 15.7 || 1 813 | 68 129| 847 944| 4463 
Oct. 1 940 000 3.0 | 2706 | 181 000 | 16.9 || 1795 | 68 679| 338311 | 4932 
Nov. 2 240 000 3.5 | 2607 | 141 000 | 17.9 || 1 729 | 68 140/ 3383 628 | 4972 
Dec. 2 229 000 3.6 | 2329 | 150 000 | 18.9 || 1 881 | 65 122) 330743 | 6977 
1951: Jan. 2 503 000 4.1 | 2466 | 161 000 | 20.5 || 1 908 | 64500/ 345 159/ 6538 
Feb. 2 407 000 3.9 | 2418 | 126 000 | 15.8 || 1 858 | 63 743| 343 748! 7950 
Mar. 2 147 000 3.4 | 2 754 98 000 | 12.4 ai 60 953 | 337 092 | 4980 
Apr. 1 744 000 2.8 | 2761 95 000 | 12.1 ; 58 534/| 331372; 5053 
May 1 609 000 2.6 | 2624 94 000 | 12.1 56 016 | 328 837 | 6073 
June 1 980 000 3.1 is 103 000 | 13.1 54 999 | 330 369 5765 
July 1 856 000 2.9 ont nan ies waa 343 730 | 5597° 
Aug. 1 578 000 2.5 és aid oni 358 814 ce 
Persons cov. " 
I. Labour force sample surveys. We Employment office statistics. 
II, Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V(A) Applicants for work registered. 
III. Unemployment relief statistics. V(B) Unemployed registered. 


4 Includes claimants for sup- 
® Mar.- 






































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) Europe 
Date Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
1! V (A) Vv (B)? II 
% % % 
1937 295 443 3.7 : 320 961 > 125929 | 13.8 
1938 237 371 3.0 ‘ 244 000 . 173913 | 18.4 
1939 Z ; ‘ 66 000 5 195211 | 19.3 
1941 “ p ‘ . ; ; ; 
1942 ‘ . . ; m ‘ 
1943 ‘ » , ; 
1944 ‘ P , . . 7 ei oo 
1945 ‘ diet is . ; 144579%| 0.38 
1946 1590 318¢ | 5.44 : 74 105 : 67 292 4.5 
1947 870 000 © | 1.1 * . 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 378 000 1.0 70 996 4.6 234896 | 11.7 
1950 436 000 1.2 96439 || 124850 | 6.2 221733 | 11.1 
1950: Aug. 540 000 1.5 | 103 266 89 546 44 179 982 8.8 
Sep. 450 000 1.2 | 100779 86 163 4.3 170 271 8.3 
Oct. 410 000 1.1 99 511 89 669 4.4 163 994 8.0 
Nov. 360 000 1.0 99 761 118 365 5.8 191 024 9.3 
Dec. 340 000 1.0 82 029 || 182780 | 9.0 301 630 | 14.7 
1951: Jan. 370 000 1.1 93 707 || 219150 | 10.8 837 | 118 
Feb. 370 000 1.1 89 867 || 199 012 9.9 203 359 9.9 
Mar. 410 000 1.2 96 602 || 159 622 7.9 185 801 9.1 
Apr. 390 000 1.1 93 988 || 117759 5.8 187 052 9.1 
May 350 000 0.9 97 210 96 837 4.8 182 430 8.9 
June 340 000 0.9 96 251 79 613 3.9 190 698 9.3 
July 390 000 1.0 | 100180 73 114*| 3.6 200 189 9.8 
Aug. ca cr a 69 386 as 199 190 9.7 
Persons cov. 
(thausnndal 36 160 (1950) ‘ 2010 (1950) | 2047 (VI-1950) 
| Europe (cont.) 
Date | Denmark Finland France Fed. Rep. of Germany 
| s Vv (B)? mr 6|)~ CV (A) Vv (B) * 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 3695 | 354554 | 379994 ‘ ; 
1938 97707 | 21.3 3602 | 373641 | 402 186 . 
1939 88924 |18.4/ 3300 | 381902*/| 418 413° ‘ m 
1940 119593 |23.9| 3955 ‘ ; ; 7 
1941 97404 |184| 3384 | 292649 | 394534 ; ‘ 
1942 81276 | 15.1 1 561 70312 | 123 957 ‘ ; 
1943 58 480 | 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 ; ; 
1944 46420 | 83 2018 ; d ; ; 
1945 76 232 | 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 , ‘ 
1946 51 636 8.9 892 15 663 56 633 n : 
1947 51 998 8.9 — 7 389 45 777 595 24279 =. 
1948 51 644 8.7 3473*| 16737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6 39748 | 131062 | 1 262997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7| 19194 52355 | 152891 1 246 | 10.2 
1950: Aug. 23 205 3.7 —_ 47946 | 122600 | 1341 206 5 
Sep. 35 642 5.6 546 43975 | 128 447 1 271 847 8.2 
Oct. 34 809 5.4/ 4506 45235 | 138479 1 230 171 . 
Nov. 48 879 7.6 7 965 46678 | 144672 | 1316165 : 
Dee. 128 673 |19.9| 11086 49271 | 151254 | 1689 10.7 
1951: Jan. 98725 |15.3| 14797 55582 | 161050 | 1821 * 
Feb. 506 |14.6| 17118 56698 | 159462 | 1 662 462 , 
Mar. 94659 |146| 16534 53986 | 144877 1 556 744 9.9 
Apr. 42 609 6.6| 10454 50134 | 140 387 1 446 131 
May 29 962 4.6 3 373 45215 | 122956 1 386 916 . 
June 26 017 4.0 — 88813 | 104593 1 325 847 8.3 
July 35 936 5.5 — 32 989 90 802 1 292 058 ; 
Aug. 38 536 5.9 — 31 140 90 675 1 259 311 . 
(ee 634 (1950) ’ P ’ 15 491 (1950) 


























tered. 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 370. 
1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 


of 26 Apr. 


5 Oct. 
to 1945, applicants for work 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 
whether actually seeking work or not. 


registered. 





® Jan.-Aug. 


Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 





3 Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Census 
* Trade union fund; returns of unemployed members. ? Prior 
* Figures B ace sd to Sep. 1948 included all 

of the Allied Control Authority, 
1° Mar.-Dec. 














































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Europe _(cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II | Vv (A) Vv (B) Ill Vv (B) 
% 
1937 ° ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1938 ° e 88 714 810 000 92 353 663 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ° 420 295 630 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 054 ° ° 253 114 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 ° > 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 ° . 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 . ° 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 . 4 
1945 964 10.6 58 999 ° ° 137 260 3 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 324 000 15 88 742 
1947 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 791 800 ? 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 18 62 335 
1950 30 347 7.6 53 415 1 614 940 38 79 071 
1950: Aug. 25 949 6.4 88 756 1 468 337 24 61 279 
Sep. 24 807 6.1 38 528 1 441 671 20 55 1 
Oct. 26 341 6.5 40 428 1 511 907 16 58 816 
Nov. 28 543 7.0 326 1 613 135 17 77 
Dec. 28 164 6.9 55 348 1 822 643 77 106 121 
1951: Jan. 36 677 8.8 65 512 1 867 818 142 114 966 
Feb. 35 479 8.5 63 453 1774712 32 103 303 
Mar. 33 101 7.9 58 721 1 593 957 23 90 508 
Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 000 ioe rd 81 450 
May 29 274 7.0 50 738 rien 69 103 
June 25 510 6.1 37 286 60 980 
July 25 174 6.0 36 355 67 585 
Aug. || 25 831 6.2 37 192 ae 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 407 (1950) . P " 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
V (B) Vv (B) s v(B) | IV 
% % ry 
1937 29 881 ° 17 158 4 ° ° 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 ° 16 570 * ° . 66 990 10.9 
1939 28 251 ° 17 885 4 ° 63 722 5 9.25 
1940 29 009 ‘ 15 422 4 ° 474 808 84 617 11.8 
1941 19 181% | 2.7% 136264 . . 450 014 85 018 11.3 
1942 4747 0.7 10 185 4 ° 294 56 938 7.5 
1943 437 0.1 4 968 ° ° 225 493 950 5.7 
1944 — — 3 588 ¢ . 169 525 39 123 4.9 
1945 91727] 1.67 3 130 ° . 147 946 36 272 4.5 
1946 12 246 2.0 2 387 ° . 178 165 27 554 3.2 
1947 8514 1.2 1 799 ° ° 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 6 6401; 2.54) 117020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 6070 | 2.2 | 160056 26 116 2.7 
1950 8 972 ne om 6343 | 2.2 | 166182 22 124 2.2 
1950 : Aug. 3°846 0.5 5 964 | 2.1 162 767 13 051 1.3 
Sep. 4 086 0.6 5 357 | 1.9 | 167597 10 1.1 
Oct. 6 556 0.8 5184 | 1.8 | 174683 11 54 1.2 
Nov. 9 867 “ 4743 | 1.6 | 179732 15 313 1.5 
Dec. 14 565 5111} 1.8 | 175827 36 356 3.6 
1951: Jan. 21 227 5 602 | 1.9 | 178 828 27 050 2.7 
Feb. 20 951 5015 | 1.7 184 568 24 312 2.4 
Mar. 22 543 4614 1.6 | 167871 29 746 2.9 
Apr. 17 034 4587 | 1.6 160 272 17 512 1.7 
May 6 386 4239 | 1.4 | 154 220 11 810 1.1 
June 3515 3707 | 1.3 134 935 10 749 * 1.6 
July 2478 3899 | 1.3 126 797 — ote 
Aug. 3 482 4113 | 14 ans psi 
phere 17 , ‘ 282 (1950 : 999 (1950) 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 370. 
1 June-Dec. 2 Jan.-June. % Labour registration statistics. 4 Dec. 5 Since 


Jan. 1939, including a 


duction of an unemplo 


icultural workers. 


Up to 1940, applicants ; since the intro- 
ent insurance scheme in 1941, percentages obtained by 
relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures for the war years are incomplete. 


7 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945-1947. 











































































































*July-Dec. Until June 1 


e statistics referred to 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( concl. ) 
Europe (conci.) 
Date United Kingdom 
Ir? Vv (B)? Vv (B) ? 
% % % 
1937 10.0 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1938 8.6 1 487 363 9.5 380 2.5 
1939 6.5 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 
1940 3.1 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 
1941 2.0 237 8273); 1.5 61 446 8 0.5 
1942 1.9 110 628 1.0 8 489 — 
1943 1.4 82 758 0.5 2780 = 
1944 1.6 75 613 0.5 2316 — 
1945 1.6 158 046 1.0 1 931 —_— 
1946 1.0 890 106 2.5 4 058 —_— 
1947 0.8 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 325 818 * |) 15 8 555 4 —- 
1949 1.6 328 426 1.6 9571 — 
1950 1.8 332 057 1.6 9 036 _ 
1950: Aug. 0.6 303 443 1.5 9 447 = 
Sep. 0.5 300 964 1.4 7 384 = 
Oct. 0.5 319 894 1.5 7 138 = 
Nov. 0.9 320 465 1.5 5 624 -— 
Dec. 3.4 322 837 1.5 8 009 — 
1951: Jan. 2.6 855 788 1.7 10 861 a 
Feb. 1.8 326 062 1.6 8 826 _ 
Mar. 1.0 297 835 14 7 549 — 
Apr. 0.4 273 486 1.3 7 123 — 
May 0.3 233 451 1.1 7 237 -- 
June 0.2 206 686 1.0 7 838 _— 
July 0.2 198 268 0.9 11 473 0.1 
Aug. ‘ane 215 852 1.0 11 850 0.1 
Persons cov. = 
(thousands) 580 (1950) 21 120 (VI/50) 
OCEANIA 
Date Hawaii New Zealand 
IV 1¢ mu? | vB 
% % 
1937 9.3 ‘ P . 
1938 8.7 . ‘ ‘ . 
1939 9.7 10 000 5.9 6 264 ® ° 
1940 8.0 7 232 4.0 4 352 . 
1941 3.7 6 500 3.5 2 031 " 
1942 1.6 2 430 1.2 810 n 
1943 1.1 1 886 0.9 405 ° 
1944 1.2 1 600 0.8 é 
1945 1.2 1 500 0.7 270 . 
1946 1.4 2133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 1.9 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 22 763 11.8 21 87 
1950: Aug. 0.8 18 332 9.5 25 37 
Sep. ° 17 649 9.1 33 35 
Oct. ° 16 296 8.4 30 36 
Nov. 0.7 16 155 8.4 23 25 
Dec, ° 14 828 77 15 13 
1951: Jan. ° 14579 7.6 7 17 
Feb. 0.7 268 6.9 15 
Mar. ° 11 482 6.0 10 12 
Apr. . 10 769 5.6 10 29 
May 0.8 11 142 5.8 21 74 
June ‘ 12 789 6.5 27 60 
July 9 998 5.0 be’ 
Aug. abe 8 816 4.3 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) 195 (1949) ; 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 370. 
1 Wholly une ployed. * Temporarily unemployed. * From the beginning of 1941 
to the end of 1947, excludi ns classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 


persons insured under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all 


tered unempl 


with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other 


® Apr.-Dec. 


under special conditions, and the percentages 
and over insured under the Acts. 
1939-1947, annual estimates (June). 


are based on total employees aged 15 years 


loyment benefit statistics. °® For the period 


ersons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa pao United States 
Date Europeans | Total B.L.S. 1 B.C. 2 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I IV (A/B) I 
M.I.T. ® M.I.T.Cc. °3 | A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
W.S. w.s. 4 w.s. 4 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 ° . 94.1 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 . e 98.6 98.8 
1941 101.1* 117.6 . 98.15 117.7 108.7 
1943 112.6 116.0 ° 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 . 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 ° 100.0 ¢ 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 124.5 ° 107.5 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 158.0 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 29.4 128.6 164.7 112.8 143.9 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 165.2 115.1 140.0 126.8 
1950 134.3 136.7 167.7 115.0 143.6 129.5 
1950: Aug. 134.4 136.3 172.2 120.7 146.8 134.7 
Sep. 134.5 135.8 173.8 e 48.7 132.2 
Oct. 134.2 135.5 176.7 ‘ 149.4 133.4 
Nov. 134.4 135.3 177.7 117.6 149.3 132.3 
Dec, 134.3 135.5 178.8 ° 151.6 130.2 
1951: Jan. 134.3 133.7 174.9 ° 147.3 127.4 
Feb. 135.5 137.7 172.0 . 147.8 127.2 
Mar. 135.8 139.6 172.0 115.6 149.3 130.0 
Apr. 135.8 140.2 173.0 ° 149.7 129.7 
May 135.9 141.3 175.2 . 150.5 132.2 
June 135.7 141.7 179.9 121.3 151.6 * 133.5 
July 2 a. 183.2 . 151.0 * 135.0 
Aug. 183.9 * ° ube ton 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 7 219 813 ° 4 326 30 718 46 300 
AMERICA (concl. ASIA EvuRoPE 
Argentina Colombia meet 
(Buenos Central Japan Austria 
Date Aires) ( oer Rico j 
IV (A) IV (B) I I II 
L.T.C. M.IT. ¢ A.M.LT.C. || A.M.I.T.C. |  M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. 
W. Ww. 4 ‘4 | WS. W.s 
1937 100.0 e ° e é 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 & ° ° P $ 
1939 104.8 94.2 ° ° . 6 
1941 107.1 85.5 ° ° ° > 
1943 116.6 101.9 e . > 
1944 123.1 123.9 ° . ; 
1945 123.0 128.8 . ° . > 
1946 fie 139.9 100.0 ® . . 125.0 
1947 re et 104.6 100.0 1° 100.0 10 134.6 
1948 one on 105.0 99.8 102.1 136.6 
1949 ine side 106.5 104.0 101.7 137.0 
1950 » : 112.3 103.1 105.1 137.3 
1950: Aug. ‘ ° 110.6 105.4 102.4 140.6 
Sep. ° ° 113.7 105.2 108.3 141.2 
Oct. ° ° 110.1 107.8 109.0 141.4 
Nov. e ° 110.2 103.9 109.7 39.8 
Dec. e ° 109.9 100.0 112.8 34.9 
1951: Jan. ° ‘ 106.7 96.8 113.5 131.2 
Feb. ° ° 114.3 95.3 115.9 132.3 
Mar. ° ° 118.1 101.0 114.1 135.1 
Apr. ° e 118.1 103.1 115.8 138.8 
May ° ° 117.4 106.7 113.2 140.8 
June ° r 117.4 108.9 112.4 142.6 
July ° ° 2 108.3 113.6 143.7 
Aug. ° ° oe one eco ode 
tenoonasas) : 14 585 || 34660 | 11 480 1 878 



































I. Labour force sample surveys. 
accidents, etc.). 


A. Agriculture. 


T. Transport. 


III. Labour registration statistics. 


M. Mining. 


Cc. Commerce. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
figures (first of the month). 
5 Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
IV. Statistics of establishments : 
IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample of estab- 
lishments ; 1V (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 


I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). 


W. Wage-earners. S. Salaried employees. 


6 Nov. 


3 Includin 





May. 


2 Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 
logging; monthly 
4 Including all categories of workers in the labour force. 
? Figure of persons covered 

10 Oct. 


Mar. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 
employed 


Indices of numbers 
















































































Re Europe (cont.) 
Fed. Rep. of Luxem- Nether- 
Aa France Germany Ireland bourg Sante Norway 
= IV (A) IV (A) Il IV (A) ll ii? 
M.1.T.C. M.L.T.C. A.M.LT.c. | M.LT.C.® | M.1.T.c. ® J 
5. 5. Ws. Ww. Ww.s. Ws. 
1937 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ‘ 100.3 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1939 104.0 * “ 100.6 99.3 108.8 105.5 
1941 91.7 . 96.7 ° 118.2 J 
1943 04 . 95.9 . 109.6 100.9 
1944 92.1 ° 97.9 " ad 97.6 
1945 93.8 ° 100.6 . and 85.5 
1946 99.2 ° 106.8 88.5 ¢ 117.9 97.7 
1947 104.9 ° 110.7 92.3 133.0 104.7 
1948 107.7 100.0 7 114.9 101.5 147.6 97.7 5 
1949 109.5 103.0 113.3 108.2 153.5 100.0 
1950 110.0 107.3 115.9 107.2 wide 102.3 
1950: Aug. : : ® 107.5 ° 103.8 
Pp. ° 110.4 . 109.1 . 103.9 
Oct. 110.7 . e 109.2 ° 103.7 
Nov. . . . 110.0 . 103.4 
Dec. ° 109.8 ° 105.5 . 101.1 
1951: Jan. 110.7 ° ° 105.9 ° 100.9 
Feb. . . . 107.7 . 10 1.9 
Mar. ° 110.8 ° 108.9 : 101.6 
Apr. 111.8 ‘ 4 ~t 3 101.6 
May ‘ ° ° wet : 106.7 
June ‘ 114.4 . ° 105.6 
July 113.1 4 ; ; 105.8 
Aug. ° ° . on . 105.0 
Persons cov. 9 
(thousands) 7 050 11 922 415 33 1 273 782 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Saar | United Kingdom #¢| ¥"8° |!australia| Hawaii | » New , 
Date iil il ii liv (aB) | TV (A) 
M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. | A.M.1.T.C.| M.1.7.C, |/M.t.7.c. 22| a.m.t.7.c. | M.1.7.c. 1 
w.s. “Ws. 18 13 WS. Ws. ié ws. 
1937 ° 100.015, 100.015 > ¥ ‘ : 
1938 ° 98.3 98.4 ° ° ° . 
1939 ‘ 103.1 101.9 100.0 100.01¢| 100.0 . 
1941 ° 103.1 101.2 ° 112.3%! 110.6 ° 
1943 ° 101.4 98.7 . 110.7 127.8 e 
1944 . 98.0 96.8 ° 110.6 130.3 « 
1945 ° 93.8 92.9 ° 110.8 133.6 ° 
1946 72.67 98.5 98.6 2 121.6 < . 
1947 94.8 105.6 105.6 a 131.4 ° 100.0 
1948 100.07 x . 137.0 114.9 103.1 
1949 103.4 100.9 100.7 200.9 140.8 105.9 105.5 
1950 108.0 102.3 101.9 191.7 147.1 107.6 
1950: Aug. 108.6 ; ; - 147.6 106.9 
Sep. 109.6 . e 190.7 148.2 107.1 
Oct. 110.3 ° ° ° 147.0 107.1 
Nov. 111.0 103.2 102.4 ° 148.7 oot 107.6 
Dec. 111.4 102.7 101.9 179.7 150.0 soe 109.2 
1951: Jan. 110.6 102.8 102.0 ° 149.7 ook 108.8 
Feb. 111.6 102.9 102.1 ° 150.7 oon 109.2 
Mar. 112.0 103.0 102.2 nein 151.0 ees 108.8 
Apr. 112.1 103.2 102.4 . 151.6 ape 108.7 
May 112.6 103.4 102.6 . 1652.0 oan aos 
June 112.7 103.6 102.9 ove 152.0 
July 112.9 103.6 103.0 . oes 
Aug. 113.8 = ahi ° oid oan sane 
Persons cov. -»  |18720 (17 665 
(thousands) 251 /19 109| | 21 684) 9875 1730 160 427 


























— explanation of the Romar numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. 

1 1937-1939, statistics of establishments ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics. 
2 All non-agricultural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Annual toy, commencing 1943, ay of quarterly figures except 1944 (Mar. and 
Dec.) and 1945 (Mar. June and Sep.). ® Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded in 1945. ®June-Dec. 7? June. ®Mar.-Dec. * Average for 1949. 1° ye 
Northern Ireland. 1 Including forestry, fishing and trap . 2% From 1937 to 1948, 
estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estima total of 
employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 18 From 1937 to 1948, estimated 
total of persons in employment (men Sena 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding indoor 
private domestic service; since June 1 (introduction of National Insurance), estim- 
ated total of persons a 15 and over in employment. + Covering persons aged 16 
and over. 7° Annual (June). 7° July. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed 

AFRICA AMERICA 

\|Union of South Afric | United | Argen- 

7 Fetal Canada) Stites | tna | Brazil 
IV (A/B) # IV (A) | IV (A/B) | IV (B)| IV (B) S 
ws. Ws. : Ww. ws. 























100.0 66.8 


72.8 
83.0 
00.0 


a ee 
UMMM SwWilS 


BSB5ess 


124.8 


133.5 
131.9 


131.1 
131.0 
130.6 


June 

July 

Aug. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































AmeERIcA (concl.) 





: Puerto 
Mexico Rico Uruguay 





IV (B) I IV (B) 
W.s. 8 








100.0 


























June 
July 
Aug. conn Jon ° :. on 
Persons cov. 1 676 
(thousands) 105 95 58 {2 275 167 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 
table, see p. 374. 

1 Monthly figures: first of the month. 2% Including building. * Large er —_ 
4May. 51937-1946: former British India; from 1947: Indian Union. * Oct. 1947 = 
100 ; before Oct. 1947: wage-earners only, based on statistics of qutaitiahenaate. 
? July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new industrial classification. 8 July 1950. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Finland a Rep. Ireland Italy Netherlands 


IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (B) 
° 8. Ww.s. w.s.1 Ww. 58. Ww. 











100.0 3 
101.2 
96.0 


SRSSSSSSS FSi 
AQnwoworoo = 


a 


114.4 


BEGER BAQEC CCT.’ 


SASSH ANH 
te Neiotet Ane S 


115.3 


116.6 
June 1 


July a 117.5 
Aug. . - 2 


Persons cov. 6 — : : 
(thousands) 3 500 4 842 625 561 


127.8 






































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Switzer- .| New 
Sweden Seat Australial 7 oatand 


IV (A) *| IV (B) : IV (A/B) |1V(A)22 
Ww. Ww. W.s. 3. ws. | ws. 


1937 J . 100.0 100.0 : 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 . . 101.3 99.2 , 104.5 99.7 
1939 ‘ 105.1 98.2 99.4 105.7 105.8 
1941 - 100. . 102.4 107.8 108.4 : 129.5 
1943 . 111.4 105.3 112.3 ‘ 144.0 
1944 . . 112.5 100.3 107.1 ° ‘ 
1945 , 7 110.3 98.2 
1946 0 . 123.2 94.7 
1947 . / 133.3 102.0 
1948 . . 135.4 100.0— 
1949 x J 126.9 102.1 
1950 . . 124.9 104.8 


1950: Aug. , : 
Sep. 125.5 ° 
Oct. a 


Nov. 7 3 : ° 107.2 
Dec. . ° 129.5 106.6 


Jan. . ; ° 107.1 
Feb. . ‘ ° 107.3 
Mar. a J 131.9 * 107.4 
Apr. ° 107.6 
May i : 107.6 
June 4 .4 | » 136.2 107.3 
July : 107.4 
___— Aug. || 105.5 eee : oss ° see wee 
Persons cov. 6572 . 2 
(thousands) 284 18 ¥ /7853 324 136 


eg = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. 4. 

1 Including working proprietors. 2 Jan.-Aug. 3 1938-1949, annual figures : 
October. Commencing 1941 the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
5 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 (Mar. 
and Dec.) and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). 6 June. 7 Excluding Northern Ireland ; 
annual figures: June. ® Before 1941, statistics of establishments covering wage-earners 
only ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics, including mining. ® Including mining. 
10 From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of yp ogy fo wage and salary earners subject 
to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insur- 
ance), estimated number of employees 15 years and over in employment. 11 Including 
power and water supply. Up to 1946 wage-earners only. 142 Mar.-Dec. 1% Average for 1949. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concel.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 










































































AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United 2 " 
Dats States 2 Argentina Israel Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww Ww. W.s. Ww. w. 
1937 100.0 ° ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 ° . 99.4 104.9 
1939 92.3 ° 100.0 107.7 93.7 
1941 131.4 ° 142 94.2 100.0 3 
1943 195.4 100.0 220 106.5 99.4 
1944 190.9 . 211 107.7 93.9 
1945 161.3 e 210 94.3 110.1 
1946 141.9 « 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 154.5 ° 173 123.0 123.1 
1948 152.4 120.1 146 132 131.6 
1949 135.8 117.3 180 138 129.9 
1950 148.5 pde 202 147 135.5 
1950: Aug. 157.6 125.9 197 145 ° 
Sep. 159.5 125.4 207 158 ° 
Oct 162.1 eee 202 158 139.2 
Nov. 160.4 203 158 " 
Dec. 161.7 pie 204 154 ‘ 
1951: Jan. 159.5 bee 198 152 140.2 
Feb 152.1 bee 185 155 ° 
Mar 162.1 202 158 e 
Apr. te. née 194 158 144.7 
May an bde 202 160 ° 
June con ete ose 157 ° 
July hon hes esd 114 oon 
Aug. aia we o- 145 ° 
Persons cov. 66 
(thousands) 8 666 695 7 ’ (74 
Europe (concl.) 
France Fed. Rap. Ireland 2 5 Italy Norway * | Sweden 4 
Date of Germany 4 
IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
Ww. 6 Ww. w. Ww. WwW 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 99.17 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 106.1 101.1 00.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 93.6 ° 99.1 198.0 
1943 100.5 ® 90.5 ° 96.6 107.9 
1944 95.8 94.0 ° 91.6 110.0 
1945 94.2 103.6 ° 85.7 108.7 
1946 105.5 115.1 ° 108.9 122.3 3 
1947 117.7 121.8 100.0 123.7 121.8 
1948 121.9 . 125.9 96.5 131.7 124.4 
1949 122.5 92.1° 134.1 96.6 135.9 bet 
1950 125.5 100.0 ns 98.6 ae on 
1950: Aug. e 104.7 e 83.3 ° ° 
Sep. . 106.8 . 108.6 ° ° 
Oct. 127.0 110.3 ° 109.4 ° ° 
Nov. ° 112.3 ° 102.0 . ° 
Dec. . 106.1 ° 100.8 ° ° 
1951: Jan. 127.8 120.7 ° eee ° ° 
Feb. ° 114.13 ° . . 
Mar. ° 120.9 ° ° ° 
Apr. 129.4 122.4 ° ° ° 
May ° 120.2 ° ° e 
June ° 122.9 e ° ° 
July 130.6 120.5 ° ° ° 
Aug. : eee ° eae e e 
{iroene coys |] © 8.500 4796 100 1724 144 536 



































a explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. . 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. 2 Total number of days worked. 3 The follo 
figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 4 Including mining. 5Ww 
in Oct. of each year. 6 Including all categories of workers. 7? Jan.-Aug. § Annual 
figures commencing 1943: averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 (Mar. and Dec.) 
and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). ® July-Dec. 
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Consumer Prices 
INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 
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79 

































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Belgian Union of 
Northern | Southern 
Congo Egypt Rhodesia | Rhodesia Sudan Tunis — Canada 
Town or no. Whole : Whole Omdur- P 
of localities country Cairo country 5 man 2 Tunis ® 64-11 
Original base July |June-Aug. 1935- 
ra 100) 1935 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1938 1938 1938 1939 
General 
Composition . . 

of the index a-e a-e a-d a-e a-e a a-e a-e 
1937 > ° e 100 on" ° 100 100 
1938 ‘ . e 101 100 104 101 
1939 ° 100 § 100 * 100 100 ° 104 100 
1940 ° 113 ° 101 110 107 104 
1941 ° 138 e 105 130 112 110 
1942 , 184 lll 151 ° 122 116 
1943 ° 242 1197 117 173 ° 129 117 
1944 197 279 123 122 172 ° 133 117 

| 1945 201 293 126 125 164 137 118 
1946 209 287 129 128 177 ° 139 122 
1947 228 279 138 132 216 . 145 134 
1948 241 281 142 142 272 153 153 
1949 257 278 148 150 ® 288 ° 159 159 
1950 260 293 154 162 292 165 165 
1950: Sep. 297 155 163 277 ° 165 168 
ct. 260 304 156 164 261 168 169 

Nov. ° 307 156 164 265 168 169 

Dec. ° 306 156 165 265 . 171 169 

1951: Jan. ae 312 157 165 310 172 170 
Feb ° 315 158 167 313 . 172 173 

Mar. ° 316 159 169 oe ° 174 178 

Apr. 314 159 170 ° 175 180 

May é 318 161 171 ° 177 180 

June ° 318 161 172 ° 178 182 

July his 318 162 173 178 185 

Aug. ° sue 163 175 178 187 

Sep. ° aon wee ae nm 188 

Food 
9 

1937 > 4 P 100 100 
1938 P 100 100 105 101 
1939 100 5 100 * 100 ¢ 103 ‘ 104 97 
1940 ‘ 112 ‘ e 111 122 107 102 
1941 ° 141 110 130 152 115 112 
1942 194 . 116 138 190 127 123 
1943 ° 263 1207 121 139 327 138 127 
1944 213 312 126 124 144 450 144 127 
1945 219 327 135 127 156 512 147 129 
1946 226 312 140 132 181 766 151 136 
1947 234 299 151 144 229 1116 159 155 
1948 250 298 160 163 283 1672 164 189 
1949 272 an 171 1738 $11 2124 169 197 
1950 moe wee 177 198 318 2204 179 204 
1950: Sep. > 339 179 201 296 2191 179 212 
} Oct, 2765 3465 179 203 271 2245 181 213 
Nov. . 349 179 204 277 2 262 181 212 

Dec. ° 349 179 2065 276 2 334 184 212 

1951: Jan. “= 356 182 206 274 2 364 185 213 
Feb. ° 367 184 208 277 2 386 186 217 

Mar. ° 358 186 213 2446 187 227 

Apr. wpe 355 186 214 2 369 189 231 

May . 853 190 217 2 389 191 228 

June ° 353° 191 219 2 371 193 232 

July aie 354 191 226 2 360 193 242 

Aug. ° eee 193 215 one 191 244 

Sep. . = aoe one jan 243 

















Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous, 


1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. 8 Prior to 1941: a, c, d. * Including 
heating, lighting and soap. 5 June-Aug. ® Aug. 7 Average calculated for a period of ry than 
one year, 8 Since Nov., calculated with “seasonal movements eliminated ”. ® Up to 1945 


including heating and soap. 


7. 


FORE I GI TORT ar 


{ 
’ 
' 








INDICES 


OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





Amenica (cont.) 















































Country British 
United |Argentina| Bolivia | Brazil Hon- | British West Indies | Chile 
States duras 
Town or no. Buenos . Jamaica St. 
of localities 56-34 Aires La Paz |Séo Paulo} Belize (Kingston) | Vincent Santiago 
Original base 1935- Sep. 
(= 100) 1939 1943 Dec. 1936) 1939 19 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939/Mar. 1928 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° ° ° 100 
1938 98 99 131 ° ° . > 104 
1939 97 101 162 100 100 1 100 ? 100 2 106 
1940 98 103 218 105 ° 120 _ 119 
1941 102 106 278 117 ° 135 ° 137 
1942 113 112 361 130 ° 152 ° 173 
1943 120 113 441 150 1513 157 179 201 
1944 122 113 470 191 1553 159 184 224 
1945 125 135 496 232 166% 159 188 244 
1946 136 159 533 276 169 8 165 194 283 
1947 155 180 642 328 2068 195 208 378 
1948 167 204 718 361 2103 235 223 446 
1949 166 267 768 359 2043 245 220 529 
1950 167 335 ne 380 201% 257 ine 609 
1950 : Sep. 170 352 393 206 261 a 618 
ct. 171 365 394 213 268 229 681 
Nov. 172 865 384 221 263 229 666 
Dec. 174 372 377 222 263 228 663 
1951: Jan 177 382 222 262 231 661 
Feb. 179 392 223 266 232 676 
Mar. 180 394 230 274 233 682 
Apr. 180 400 229 279 235 687 
May 181 407 237 287 240 702 
June 180 419 239 292 245 717 
July 181 ait 249 ob 253 po i 
Aug. 181 ine 261 257 
Sep. jon rm 252 Be 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° ° ° 100 
1938 93 95 124 ° . ‘ » 105 
1939 90 96 142 100 100 1 100 * 100 2 103 
1940 92 97 176 107 ° 124 . 120 
1941 100 101 248 121 ° 133 ° 137 
1942 118 110 316 133 ° 144 ioe 179 
1943 131 112 360 153 156% 144 ee 212 
1944 129 116 405 201 161% 139 172 227 
1945 132 133 424 245 1732 143 175 242 
1946 152 161 472 312 1768 154 182 281 
1947 184 185 623 373 2163 177 193 377 
1948 200 211 690 425 2192 222 210 439 
1949 192 274 733 409 208% 236 204 504 
1950 194 352 ose 438 195 * 256 ene 589 
1950: Sep. 199 378 461 203 261 aes 597 
Oct. 200 382 458 211 266 212 706 
Nov. 200 376 441 221 260 212 672 
Dec. 205 390 429 225 263 212 666 
1951: Jan. 211 425 225 256 216 649 
Feb. 215 436 225 258 216 659 
Mar. 215 440 234 271 216 661 
Apr. 214 448 23 273 216 ese 
May 216 454 244 284 222 és 
June 215 474 245 292 228 es 
July 216 one 257 ro 240 
Aug. 216 ne 259 ony 242 
Sep. eee 261 eve 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Sep. 


2 Aug. 


8 July. 























1951: 











rm 





_ Comy 
Miscellar 


1 No 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





America (cont.) 










































































Country Domin- 
ombia Costa Cuba ican Guate- Mexico Neth. Panama | Paraguay 
Rica mala Antilles 
Republic 
Town or no. Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities | Bogota |San José 30 City ehale City Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
Original base July-Dec. June /|Oct. 1939- 
(= 100) |jreb. 1987 1936 1937 Nov. 1941/Aug.1946} 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 
General 
——- a-e a-e a a-e a-e a-¢ a-e a a-e 
1937 1 1 e ° ° 100 ° . » 
1938 113 101 ° ° : 114 . . 100 
1939 118 101 . ° e 116 é ° 109 
1940 114 99 . ° . 117 e e 113 
1941 112 102 ° 100 ° 121 e ° 128 
1942 122 123 . 120 . 140 e . 144 
1943 141 158 ° 150 . 183 4 . 176 
1944 170 167 ‘ 174 ° 230 . . 193 
1945 189 177 < 181 ° 247 ° ° 214 
1946 207 1 . 202 100 ? 309 * . e 236 
1947 245 210 e 227 101 348 ° ° 309 
1 285 216 ‘ 229 108 369 ° ° 412 
1949 304 233 ° 220 116 389 100 * . 558 
1950 365 257 ° 220 124 412 97 ° 823 
1950: Sep. 885 265 ° 220 127 419 97 ° 881 
Oct. 398 265 ° 218 127 421 97 . 896 
Nov. 398 265 . 223 128 424 97 ° 928 
Dec. 401 267 ° 224 127 426 97 ° 970 
1951: Jan. 399 271 ° 226 121 428 . * 
Feb. 396 272 ° 228 127 434 99 ° 
Mar. 398 278 ° 228 127 435 seb . 
Apr. 406 279 . 233 132 440 eis " 
May 415 280 ° 237 134 449 ° 
June 413° 277 . 244 141 460 . 
July sen ‘ 245 sti on ‘ 
Aug. _— 258 . 
Sep. 250 ; 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 * ° ° 100 . ° > 
1938 114 99 100 . ° 115 " ° 100 
1939 121 96 94 ° a" 115 . ° 106 
1940 115 91 92 ° ° 112 . 100 108 
1941 lll 95 100 100! ° 115 ° " 125 
1942 123 119 132 117 ° 131 . 153 187 
1943 145 149 151 142 @ 168 ° 156 157 
1944 184 160 172 175 . 217 . 159 172 
1945 207 181 194 183 . 234 ° 162 188 
1946 222 187 213 210 100 2 303 . 175 223 
1947 266 219 249 253 101 348 ° 194 281 
1948 306 218 271 241 112 367 ° 199 373 
1949 817 221 235 209 123 383 100 * 186 487 
1950 395 239 ™ 221 136 398 96 179 811 
1950: Sep. 423 242 238 219 140 404 97 180 874 
Oct. 443 242 241 215 138 407 97 179 843 
Nov. 441 242 ve 226 139 410 98 180 883 
Dec. 445 245 pee 226 140 4ll 98 182 888 
1951: Jan. 441 255 224 Pa 412 . 182 
Feb. 434 256 231 . 419 102 180 
| Mar, 436 266 234 pee 420 poe 185 
Apr. 447 270 240 ‘ 427 185 
May 460 271 | 244 436 186 
June || 456 264 | 267 449 189 
July woe eee 266 ses 188 
Aug. 2538 on 188 
Sep. 261 188 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 2 Aug. 3 June. 


* July-Dec. 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


































































































to old series. 


7 New series ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 





America (concl.) ASIA ( 
Country 
Peru —_ Uruguay — Burma Ceylon Cyprus India = 
Town or no. : Monte- Ahmed- r 
of localities || Lima 6 video |C#?@¢as/| Rangoon | Colombo 5 abad | Bombay a 
ri 
Original base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
(= 100) 1934-36 |Mar. 1941 1929 1933 1931 April 1939 Aug. 1939 July 1927 |June 1934 = 
General —— 
Cor 
ac : 
——— a-e a-e a-e al a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e of 
1937 100 ‘ 100 . 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 101 ° 99 . 99 ° . 93 100 
1939 99 ° 105 ° 97 108 # 100 * 96 100 
1940 107 ° 110 ° 107 112 ° 104 106 
1941 116 100 ¢ 109 ° 122 122 ° 114 117 
1942 131 1355 112 ° ° 162 220 150 148 
1943 142 140 118 ° ° 197 254 271 218 
1944 163 143 121 ° ° 200 235 279 224 
1945 182 146 139 ° ° 221 232 262 222 
1946 199 158 153 ° 881 229 245 275 244 
1947 258 180 177 e 388 252 269? 288 263 
1948 337 178 180 ° 360 260 337 319 286 
1949 388 164 189 e 486 258 324 326 290 
1950 435 162 181 ° 412 272 13? 338 295 1951 
1950: Sep. 428 163 178 ° 419 283 104 357 805 
Oct. 448 166 181 ° 388 279 106 329 301 
Nov. 454 167 185 . 385 277 106 317 294 
Dec. 458 169 185 389 273 107 309 292 1951 
1951: Jan. 472 172 190 ° 391 281 106 314 300 
Feb. 468 173 190 ° 386 284 112 333 303 
Mar. 470 174 190 ° 369 284 112 353 313 
Apr. 472 176 205 ° 381 283 112 355 316 
May 472 177 206 e 386 283 112 366 316 
June 477 178 en ° 420 284 115 357 318 
July ar 180 ° 442 281 120 355 314 
Aug. abe ° a 279 119 343 309 
Sep. ° ue 279 120 ‘5 an _—— 
Food a 
1937 100 ° 100 100 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 98 ° 96 102 97 . : 91 99 
1939 92 ° 102 107 95 112% 100 3 96 100 
1940 101 ° 107 102 lll 115 ° 107 110 
1941 115 100 107 101 132 129 ° 116 123 
1942 129 1485 lll lll ° 185 224 164 158 
1943 143 149 118 122 . 213 208 315 221 
1944 163 153 122 141 ° 210 220 316 231 
1945 182 157 146 141 ° 229 222 294 238 
1946 196 179 163 150 549 ¢ 234 245 327 278 
1947 271 213 202 172 463 261 2642 349 302 
1948 364 211 197 208 403 286 320 363 305 
1949 423 188 197 203 573 298 301 381 321 
1950 488 188 180 201 483 319 1067 407 334 1950 
1950: Sep 475 188 175 197 506 335 106 440 350 
ct. 507 196 178 200 456 327 109 393 344 
Nov 517 198 181 203 451 321 110 370 331 
Dec. 524 201 181 208 463 313 109 355 827 1951 
1951: Jan. 544 205 192 202 463 325 108 364 336 
Feb. 538 206 188 199 450 329 115 397 341 
Mar. 539 208 188 202 422 325 114 431 359 
Apr. 536 209 202 203 440 323 112 415 354 
May 537 211 205 209 448 321 112 433 354 
June 540 212 ane ous 508 321 119 418 357 
July ‘ae 214 ote 550 315 128 416 353 
Aug. oan ie Ses 315 126 399 344 
Sep. se Wi 317 129 rm Sa 
_ Co 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e= Miscel 
Miscellaneous. 1 y 
1 Including coal and soap. 2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 8 fw = 
* Mar. 5 Average of June and Dec. ® New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. on 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 









































Asta (cont.) 
Country - 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 
Town or no, 
of localities Djakarta Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut Karachi Manila 
Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug.| Apr. 1948- 
f=100) || 2 Uy 1938 July 1938 | year, 1937 | Avs- 1999) 1948 1939 | Marioag| 94! 
General 
Comme a a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 : . 100 ° ° ° ° 100 
1938 . . 114 P ‘ ° ° 104 
1939 : ° 121 100 1 . 100 * ° 105 
1940 ° ° 134 118 . . ° 110 
1941 : . 184 141 ° ° . 112 
1942 . . 326 194 . 287 ° . 
1943 ° ° 787 232 . 441 ° . 
1944 . . 916 237 . 560 . ° 
1945 ° ° 779 253 ° 607 ° 776 
1946 . ° 698 267 27? 553 ° 585 
1947 . . 707 271 67 500 ° 434 
1948 ° ° 775 338 100 492 ° 410 
1949 . ° 845 347 138 461 ° 385 
1950 ° ° 692 321 128 426 965 378 
1950: Sep. . ° 655 324 130 428 94 383 
Oct. ° ° 656 324 127 439 94 396 
Nov. . ° 659 325 128 446 94 397 
Dec. ° ° 674 324 133 449 94 395 
1951: Jan. ‘ . 675 327 139 463 965 398 
Feb. . ° 717 333 142 466 96 402 
Mar. : ° 720 338 147 468 98 396 
Apr. ‘ ; 731 341 160 464 98 405 
Mey . ° 724 344 154 464 97 409 
June . ° 718 343 149 458 99 AD 
July . ° 712 346 149 451 = 
Aug. ° . 723 ee 450 _ 
Sep. . . eee eee eee 
Food 
1937 . : 100 ° ° e ° 100 
1938 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 112 . ° ° ° 104 
1939 : ° 114 100 * . 100 * . 107 
1940 ° ° 125 122 ° . ° 112 
1941 ° ° 187 154 : . ° 113 
1942 . . 346 238 : 435 ° ° 
1943 ° . 872 287 . 612 ° . 
1944 ° ° 928 285 . 663 ° ° 
1945 . . 774 313 ° 732 ° 945 
1946 ° ° 696 334 32% 662 729 
1947 2 351 1 682 703 334 64 604 . 470 
1948 1310 1208 781 435 100 _ 626 . 437 
1949 1 265 1084 870 420 134 569 . 405 
1950 1 482 1 469 666 372 120 509 93 378 
1950: Sep. 1414 1 537 616 372 122 509 91 379 
Oct. 1 437 1 655 616 373 116 527 91 398 
Nov. 1641 1613 617 374 114 542 92 400 
Dec. 1693 1693 629 371 119 550 92 397 
1951: Jan. 1825 1948 610 374 126 563 94 402 
Feb. 2673 2 066 681 378 131 676 96 407 
Mar. 2 542 2 380° 696 379 139 578 99 396 
Apr. 2 152 2 386 702 381 140 569 98 411 
May 2 142 2510* 690 387 145 572 97 416 
June 2 261 2 521* 685 382 136 554 100 eve 
July 2 522 2 647 673 385 136 537 pee ose 
Aug. 2 471 2 505 680 cet 536 
Sep. vidi ‘ds | “ bes 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. 


: 2 June-Aug. 
index of the free marke 
Indonesian family with a mon 


3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


retail 





4 July: 
rices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of en 
y income of f1.25-50. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 






































7 Asta (concel.) EvuRoPE 
Country 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria * Belgium | Denmark Finland France 
Town or no. ; 2 ; 
of I ities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 6 200 32 Paris 
a 57 a 1938 “1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 | 1935 1935 1949 
General 
o ee index oe a-e a-c, e a-c, é a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 100 100 . 
1938 100 114 100 2 104 102 103 ° 
1939 103 117 s 104 104 105 . 
1940 113 136 . . 130 125 ° 
1941 133 149 . . 150 148 > 
1942 177 191 ° ° 156 174 : 
1943 222 251 . ° 158 197 ° 
1944 467 384 ® ° 160 209 . 
1945 905 . ° . 162 292 . 
1946 1072 1 825 74 . ° 161 467 ° 
1947 1247 2 921 ° 340 166 606 . 
1948 1247 3 935 . 390 170 815 . 
1949 1198 4 808 404 378 171 830 100 
1950 1 235 4928 5 462 374 182 945 111 
1950: Sep. 1 208 5 049 458 389 ° 974 113 
Oct. 1234 5 145 497 392 185 998 . 
Nov. 1 246 5 145 502 385 ° 1 023 ° 
Dec 1246 5 097 506 381 ° 1 035 117 
1951: Jan. 1 302 5 193 609 386 192 1 066 119 
Feb. 1 412 5 241 518 396 ° 1070 121 
Mar. 1 420 5 193 527 407 . 1 076 124 
Apr. 1 456 5 289 536 410 198 1 087 126 
May 1 431 5 433 546 411 ° 1 093 129 
June 1395 5 577 556 412 . 1 102 129 
July éeo0 5 529 608 412 203 1 107 130 
Aug. eee eve 633 412 ° 1 125 131 
Sep. oes 643 414 ° pee os 
Food 
1937 100 : 100 100 100 . 
1938 125 100 2 105 104 101 . 
1939 125 ° 105 106 105 ° 
1940 147 ° . 129 128 . 
1941 149 . . 157 151 . 
1942 170 ° ° 162 177 . 
1943 210 . ° 161 197 ° 
1944 311 . ° 162 200 ° 
1945 ° ° ° 163 312 ° 
A946 1 933 * 4 . . 163 491 ° 
1947 3 269 ° 303 170 719 ° 
1948 4 424 ‘ 382 173 950 > 
1949 5 291 445 362 175 979 100 
1950 5 057 5 479 353 204 1 124 111 
1950: Sep. 5 185 468 370 F 1 162 113 
Oct. 5 238 615 372 215 1 180 116 
Nov. 5 182 521 364 . 1171 117 
Dec. 5 079 531 358 ° 1170 118 
1951: Jan. ° 5 132 523 364 219 1 186 120 
Feb. . 5 1382 508 369 . 1188 121 
Mar. 5 026 505 8375 . 1 188 123 
Apr. 5 079 503 374 224 1189 125 
May 5 185 513 373 . 1 187 129 
June 5 344 529 374 : 1 189 127 
July ° 5 450 648 376 225 1 193 127 
Aug. . ose 652 376 . 1 203 127 
Sep. . ove 651 380 . so es 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 


1939 = 100, spliced by I1.L.O. to old series. 
spliced by I1.L.O. to old series. 


® Mar. 


4 Mar.-Dec. 


3 New series with base Jan.-June 
5 New series, with base 1949 = 100, 









19% 


19& 


195 


195 








_ Cor 
Miscell 


iT 
than o: 
New 
Mar. 1 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 







































































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Republic 
bp eho of Germany Athens Reykjavik 120 621 9 
Original base ‘| Jan.-Mar. 
=100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
General 
Composition 
of the index ve oe oP we os on ¢ 
1937 ° 100 : 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 ° 102 108 103 
1939 : 100 100 * 105 112 102 
1940 ‘ lll 128 121 131 111? 
1941 ° ° 160 133 152 . 
1942 ’ ° 206 147 175 " 
1943 é 256 166 ° 
1944 . ° 268 174 1 308 ‘ 
1945 P 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 ° 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 ° 17 586 316 181 ¢ 4925 284 
1948 162% 24 909 322 186 5 214 802 § 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 161 80 828 62336 190 5 220 331 
1950: Sep. 148 31 455 532 ° 5 390 333 
Oct. 149 32 270 560 ° 5 324 340 
Nov. 150 82 341 578 191 5 379 342 
Dec. 151 82 668 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 33 193 588 ° 5 468 341 
Feb. 156 33 908 597 193 5 566 347 
Mar. 161 35 312 606 " 5 596 352 
Apr. 163 34 501 620 . 5 723 362 
May 165 35 549 624 204 5 730 360 
June 167 84 627 643 ° 5 806 360 
July 167 34 108 652 ° 5 804 365 
Aug. 166 bew 661 208 5 784 365 
Sep. tae ext i. E -_ 364 
Food 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 . 100 
1938 100 97 ° 102 100 104 
1939 95 100 * 104 : 103 
1940 ° 107 137 117 1114 
1941 ° 189 129 . 
1942 e ° 264 143 ° 
1943 ° ° 330 159 > 
1944 ° 334 168 . 
1945 e 1 764 342 169 209 
1946 . 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 ° 19 511 373 183 ¢ 5 834 271 
1948 1564 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 © 
1949 165 34011 365 188 6 069 821 
1950 156 85 948 sig TE 188 6 877 342 
1950: Sep. 149 36 199 563 ° 6 090 345 
c 150 36 248 614 ° § 959 351 
Nov 152 36 100 624 188 6 016 351 
Dec. 155 36 474 624 e 6014 351 
1951: Jan. 157 37 157 633 ° 6075 347 
Feb 159 37 726 638 188 6 082 347 
Mar, 168 39 772 652 ° 6 106 347 
Apr. 170 38 661 ° 6 280 353 
May 175 39 916 671 202 6 297 347 
June 180 38 190 689 . 6 412 350 
July 179 37 184 699 ° 6 366 one 
Aue. 176 ene 708 206 6 333 
ep. a. od ; oh 




















_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. d 
1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 2 Jan.-Mar. ® Average calculated by a period of less 
than one year. 4 From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. 
New series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, _—_—s by IL.L.O, to old series. ® New series with base 
Mar. 1950 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 









INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
| Evuropg (cont.) 








Country | 


— Norway Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
iocatitiee | 9? | 534 Lisbon 50 95 
Original base || July 1938- 

{=100) [1938-1939 1949 June 1939 
General 

















Composition 
of the index 





























1950: Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. ose ake 
Sep. ase eee ene 218 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Prior to 1950 : 6 towns. 2 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 3 Weights based on famil # 
enquiries. * Weights based on estimated aggregate, consumption. 5 Average calcu 1 


a period of less than one year. 6 July 1936 = 100. 7 Jan. *® New series with base 1949 = ted 00. * Inte 
1949 . 


series 


Co 
Misce] 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 































































































—, Europe (concel.) OcEANIA 
Country . 
— Switzerland| Turkey | xinidem || Australia | Fiji Hawaii | 7 New 
Town or no. 
eau of localities 34 Istanbul - 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25 
— Oreo June 1914 1938 July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
sical General 
— Composition 
of the index od oe oe oe ated ov oe 
7 1937 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
) 1938 100 100 101 103 . « 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100 ! ‘ 107 
1 ~ 41102 112 119 110 ° : 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 . 116 
1942 142 232 130 125 ‘ ° 120 
| 1943 149 346 129 129 . 100 * 123 
| 1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 125 
| 1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 127 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 128 
1947 159 343 100 4 136 191 128 132 
1948 164 345 108 148 208 135 142 
1949 163 378 111 162 210 131 1455 
1950 1607 360 114 179 214 128 158, 
1950: Sep. 161 341 114 ° ° 129 ° 
Oct. 161 346 116 219 ° 
Nov. 162 348 116 188 ¢ ‘ ‘ 159 ¢ 
Dec. 161 351 116 ‘ 130 
1951: Jan. 163 354 117 222 e 
Feb. 163 358 118 196 * e ° 161 ¢ 
Mar. 163 356 119 ° 135 
Apr. 165 351 121 222 » 
May 167 cm 124 2106 ; : 172 ® 
June 167 <4 125 ° 134 
July 168 eon 126 e 233 s 
Aug. 169 = 127 wei ° ° 
Sep. wee ens eee ‘ . 136 
Food 
— _™ rn 
a 1937 100 100 100 100 . ; 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 ° ° 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100 * ° 110 
1940 113% lll 118 110 ° ° 113 
1941 135 141 121 lil ° ° 116 
| 1942 155 275 116 121 ° > 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 . 100 * 119 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 121 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 120 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 121 
1947 171 400 100 ¢ 129 185 141° 128 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 145 
1949 176 460 114 164 209 144 149 § 
1950 178 437 123 184 214 135 163 
1950: Sep. 181 406 122 192 . 139 170 
Oct. 182 414 125 195 219 138 174 
Nov. 182 419 125 198 e 137 172 
Dec. 182 422 125 201 : 140 176 
1951: Jan. 181 422 127 206. 220 145 176 
Feb. 180 427 127 210 ° 146 174 
Mar. 180 422 128 214 ° 148 175 
Apr. 180 413 131 221 216 147 181 
May 181 es 1365 225 . 145 183 
June 182 aad 136 233 e 146 187 
July 182 ped 140 wee 225 148 pn 
Aug. 184 oe 140 eee ° 148 193 
ei. Sep. oni ads we fies ° 148 tia 



































_ Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


. 1 Aug. ® New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, _— by I.L.O. to old series. 3 Mar. 

Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. 5 New index for 21 towns (base: Jan.-Mar. 
1949 = 100), ~ my by I.L.O. to old series. ® Quarterly ave: . 7 Since Mar. 1950, revised 
Series ; composition a-e. ® Including heating. * Average of 8 months. 
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Wages 


STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





AMERICA 





. Argen- : 
United States ot | Brazil 


Dominican 
Republic 2 





Hour Week Month Month 


Day 





M. W. M.W. | M.W. 


w. 


M.W. 





Pesos Index 


109.9 
112.7 


115.1 


Cents 
=. 4 


BSE 
a 


126.9 


SRE SEH 


SBSerResee 


185.1 
356.5 
483.2 


Sees 
ttm 
62 


526.2 


S% 
BR 





$D 


$D 








(thousands) 


Persons cov. 
































0.7 


(May 1950) 








AMERICA (concl.) 


ASIA 





Uru- 


Mexico Peru Puerto Rico quay 


Israel 





Hour | Week Day Hour | Week | Month 


Week 5 








M. W.7 M. W. M. W. M. W.}] M. M. | W. M. 


| W. 





1950: June 
Sep. 


1951 : Mar. 
June 


Pesos Cents Index 8 |} Rupees Prutoth) Pru 


109 
109 
112 
114 











toth; £I. 








1951: 


Person 
(thous 








Pers. cov. 
@housands) 











64 33 86 0.5 
(1939) (1949) . (1948) || (1949) (Ma 




















16 
r. 1949) 











1 Series ouenates > 


I.L.0. by dividing total wages paid in the month by overage em 


the same month judad Trujillo. Annual figures: averages of May and N 


1947: Feb. ; 


ending in month indicated. 


plo ent in 
including 
salaried employees. "" Average of ten months. 5 Adult Jews, 1943: June; 1944 and 1945; Oct.; 


1949: Mar. 6 Oct. 1938-Sep. 1939 = 100. Monthly figures : 


averages for quarter 
7 Oct. of each year. 8 1936 = 100. ® Average of nine months. 





1 In 
for quar 
months, 
average: 
year, ex 
ding pro 





STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Asta (concel.) EUROPE 








Japan Bulgaria ! Finland 2 





Day Month 4 Hour 


w. M. W. .W. RK 
Yen + + M. K. 











"Wepre ts 


1950: June 
Sep. 
Dec. 
1951: Mar. 
June 











Persons Cov. ||- pa as 53 


(thousands) ‘ (Oct. 1949) a (1945) 


























Europe (cont.) 





Federal Republic of Germany ? Ireland ® 





Hour Hour 


w. 





= 


w. | Mw. 
RM. RM. 





= 
a |= 


Qa 
SaeoaA * 


be 
rointomtombtotoioOiniwto * 


— 
uit tae 


0.80 


mmm SOOSSSOSO 


. 


. — 
&ONWOK KO OOOMMs) 
tr 


38.74 10 
40.10 
48.25 
61.58 * 
68.40 * 


66.51 
69.87 
71.81 


1951: Mar. 73.75 
June 80.19 


Persons cov. 1079 —~ 804 : — 
(thousands) (Sep. 1950) (Mar. 1951) 


OMUdvomwwuUnwawe * 


DODD ee ee ee 
" PPP ONN SPP! 2 





1950: June 
Sep. 
Dec. 


L lenen ee OS 
& vis HeRUDDdOSD 


SB RBE SBRES 


Ce et OO 
: — tt tet ‘ 
‘OS REE Sona ww 












































1 Including mining ; averages of Jan. and July each year. 2 Incl. mining: monthly figures: averages 
for quarter ending in month indicated. % Rates. 4 Including salaried employees. 5 Average of ten 
months. 6 Average Sep.-Dec. 7 Bizonal area. Including building. Beginning 1947, annual res : 
averages of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. ® Including mining ; annual res: one week in Oct. of each 
year, except 1950 (Sep.). ® Including juveniles. 10 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 1 Inclu- 
ding proprietors and salaried employees, but excluding outside piece-workers. 





STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 








Ireland ! (concl.) 





Week 





= 





-— 
me e 
Cacor? 


— 
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1 Manual workers. 2 Earnings of wage-earners involved in industrial accidents. Monthly guess ; 
averages for half-year ending in month indicated ; adults. 8 Oct. of each year, except 1939 (June) ; 
adults, 4 Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July); monthly figures: Apr. 
and Oct. of each year. 5 Including juveniles. 6 Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 
1945 (July): monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 7 Monthly figures: averages for quarter 
ending in month indicated. Year beginning Apr. of year indicated. 
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1 Per month. Index calculated by I.L.O. by dividing the index of total hours worked * the 
index of employment. 2 Oct. of each year. 8 Adult Jews. 1943: June; 1944 and 1945: 
Oct. ; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 4 Including salaried employees. 5 Including mining. Hours pé 
month. 6 Including mining. 7 Original data, hours per fortnight, divided by two. 8 Mar. 
® Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number of establishments. 10 Average of nine months. 
11 Average of Feb. and Oct. 12 Oct. 1948. 138 Average of eight months. June: 46.6 hours per wee 
14 Average of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 16 Bizonal area. Including building. —— 
annual figures : ry of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 16 Including mining. One week in Oct. 
each year, except 1950 (Sep.). 17 Hours per day. Including gas and electricity. 18 Adult mal 
One week in Sep., Oct., or Nov. 19 Including mining. Nov., except 1937: July; 1938 and 1939 
averages of semi-annual figures ; 1946: June. 20 Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each yea 
except 1943 to 1945: July ; monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 21 Includ constru: 
1937 and 1938: average July-Dec. 22 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 23 Including proprie 
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443 Documents of the International Labour Conference. 
Thirty-fifth Session, 1952. Report V(a)(1). Minimum Standards of Social Security. 

Geneva, 1951. 96 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 


A summary of the proceedings of the 34th Session of the Conference relating 
to objectives and minimum standards of social security, together with a mh at 
text of a Convention on minimum standards of social security. 


Doeuments of the Industrial Committees. 


Inland Transport Committee. Fourth Session, Genoa, 1951. Report II. Co- 
ordination of Transport : Labour Problems. Geneva, 1951. v+185 pp. $1.25 ; 
7s. 6d. 

Based on the replies of the Governments of 14 countries to a questionnaire, 
the report distinguishes various aspects of transport co-ordination, and then 
makes an analysis of wages and allowances, social security and its cost, and the 
hours of work and holidays in various branches of inland transport in the different 
countries. It concludes with suggestions for action to mitigate the effect of dis- 
parities of labour costs in rail, road and water transport and to prevent competition 
from adversely affecting the worker’s standard of living. 
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Publications of the United Nations and Other 
Intergovernmental Organisations 


BRSEESE! 


United Nations. 


DEPARTMENT OF Economic Arrarrs. Estudio Econémico de América Latina, 1949. 
Elaborado por la Secretaria de la Comisién Econémica para América Latina. 
Sales No. : 1951.11.G.1. New York, 1951. x+554 pp. $3.75. 

The economic development of America raises a number of problems of disequi- 
librium and adaptation, which are dealt with in the first part of this study. The 
second part describes conditions and trends in four important countries of South 
America : Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico. The last part of the book summarises 
recent changes in the economic situation of Latin America, showing that the general 
position is satisfactory in spite of inflation and vulnerability to fluctuations in 
foreign trade. 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 
Tourism and European Recovery. Paris, 1951. 76 pp. 
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Other Publications 


General. 


CantTrit, Hadley (editor). Tensions that Cause Wars. By Gordon W. ALLPort, 
Gilberto Freyre, Georges Gurvircu, Max Hork#emer, Arne Nagss, John 
RickMAN, Harry Stack SuLiivan, Alexander SzaLa1. Common statement 
and individual papers by a group of social scientists brought together by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1950. 303 pp. $4. 


Govu.pner, Alvin W. (editor). Studies in Leadership. Leadership and Democratic 

Action. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. xvi+736 pp. $5. 

The thirty-three papers in this volume, by social scientists noted for their 
research work in the various fields, discuss certain problems of leadership: the 
types of leaders, the group settings in which leadership functions, authoritarian 
and democratic leadership, and the ethics and technics of leadership. 


List, N. L’état dIsraél devant le monde. Paris, La Documentation Permanente, 
1951. 223 pp. 390 francs. 


MEISEL, James H., and Kozera, Edward S. (editors). Materials for the Study of 
the Soviet System. State and Party Constitutions, Laws, Decrees, Decisions 
and Official Statements of the Leaders in Translation. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
George Wahr Publishing Co., 1950. xii+495 pp. $5.50. 


NIELANDER, William A., and Mitter, Raymond W. Public Relations. New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1951. vi+398 pp. $5. 


Social and Economie Questions. 


ALDERFER, E. B., and Micui, H. E. Economics of American Industry. 2nd edition. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. 
xii+716 pp. 

This study of American manufacturing industry deals in turn with the metal 
industries, the metal fabricating industries, the non-metallic mineral industries, 
the chemical process industries, the textile industries, the apparel industries, and 
the food, liquor and tobacco industries. The concluding part discusses a number of 
general problems of American industrial development. The industry-by-industry 
bibliography at the end of the book will be valuable to readers desiring to undertake 
a more thorough study of particular industries. 


ALIENES y Urosa, Julian. Caracteristicas Fundamentales de la Economia Cubana. 
Biblioteca de Economia Cubana. Havana, Banco Nacional de Cuba, 1950. 
xiv+406 pp. 

A course of lectures given in 1948, intended as the first volume of a “ Cuban 
Economic Library ”. Certain notions and working formulae of modern economic 
theory are applied in order to make a concrete analysis of the basic features of 
the Cuban economy. The author examines in turn the equations, coefficients and 
curve of the Cuban population, the difficulties due to the inadequacy and rigidity 
of the factors of production and to the tendency to cultivation of a single crop, 
and the nature of the export-dominated Cuban foreign trade (particularly, the 
geographical and technical concentration of exports and its ee effect on 
the national revenue). 


BACKMAN, Jules Bituminous Coal Wages, Profits and Productivity. Washington, 
Southern Coal Producers Association, 1950. iii+128 pp. 


CHARDONNET, Jean. L’économie mondiale au milieu du XXe siécle. Paris, Librairie 
Hachette, 1951. 405 pp. 
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Cronin, John F. Catholic Social Principles : The Social Teaching of the Catholic 
Church Applied to American Economic Life. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1950. xxviii+803 pp. 

An outline of Catholic social principles, with special reference to economic 
and social problems in the United States. The author considers that greater 
between the various elements in production could be obtained by 


now assumed by government into the hands of quasi-public common-interest 
groups. 


Gaienaux, Désiré, and Scony, André. Le rayonnement économique du Congo beige. 
Cahiers Belges et Congolais, No. 15. Brussels, G. Van Campenhout, 1951. 44 pp. 
45 francs. 


Marrat, Lucien, and Cari, Alec. Les Public-Relations, moteur de productivité. 
Paris, Editions Elzevir, 1951. xxxii+196 pp. 


T, Georges. Aspects juridiques du capitalisme moderne. 2nd edition. Paris, 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1951. 854pp. 1,250 francs. 


— Le droit privé frangais au milieu du XXe siecle. Tome I : Etudes générales : Droit 
de la famille ; Tome II : La propriété : Contrats et obligations ; La vie économique. 
Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1950. xxxv+554; 
481 pp. 2,500 francs (for 2 volumes). 


Romevur, Jean. L’entreprise dans la vie économique. Collection “ Que Sais-je ? ” 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. 128 pp. 


SEMAINES SOCIALES DE France, Nantes, 1950, XXXVII° session. Le monde rural 
dans l'économie moderne. Compte rendu in eatenso des cours et conférences. 
Paris, Gabalda, 1950. 362 pp. 700 francs. 


The object of this session was to study the best means of saving and developing 
the values of rural life from the dangers of modern economic and technical evolution. 
As regards economic organisation, the action suggested includes the development 
of commercial policy and the protection of producers, the revival of handicrafts, 
industrial decentralisation, the reorganisation of villages and the federation of the 
smaller villages, the maintenance and development of family farms, and State 
aid for modernisation of buildings and equipment. 

The measures proposed in the social field mainly concern the organisation of 
internal migration, the reform of law (tenancy and médlayage codes and 
workers’ code), the promotion of trade unionism, and the improvement of the social 
security system for agriculturists. Education should counter the tendency to leave 
the country, and teach useful knowledge of farming and rural trades. 

The proposed solutions must be adapted to the needs of each region, and this 
will require further study and local experiment. 


UNIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH, Faculty of Commerce, Bureau for Economic 
Research. Economic Fluctuations in South Africa, 1910-1949. By J. C. pu 
Pressis. Stellenbosch, 1950. 75 pp. 19s. 


This study, providing a general picture of the course and nature of economic 
fluctuations in South Africa over the last 40 years, is a valuable contribution to 
South African economic history. Trends and fluctuations from month to month in 
20 statistical series are examined. With seasonal and trend factors eliminated, these 
series are used for the identification of major and minor cycles and turning points. 
The book concludes with some observations on the implications of the findings of 
Se eee a tan can eteeer te herties att at eee 

is field. 
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Economie Theory. 


Barsonet, André. Plus-value et salaire. Paris, Editions Sociales, 1950. 116 pp. 
140 francs: 


DuMonNTIER, Jacques. Budget économique et capital national. Cours professé a l’Ecole 
Nationale d’Organisation Economique et Sociale et & I’Ecole d’Application de 
l'Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1951. 125 pp. 400 francs. 


A survey of the methods and results of economic budgets in France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom and the United States, followed by a theoretic 
model generalisation of national income according to the system worked out by 
the American economist Leontieff, and notions and evaluations of national wealth. 


Eastman, J. K. An Introduction to Economic Analysis. London, English Univer- 
sities Press Ltd., 1950. vii+392 pp. 15s. 


Javits, Benjamin A. Peace by Investment. Foreword by Charles E. Witson. 
London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 
(in association with United Nations World), 1950. xii+242 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Kien, Lawrence R. . The Keynesian Revolution. London, MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 

1950. xii+218 pp. 15s. ' 

The late Lord Keynes’s famous book, The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money, was highly technical and controversial, and has been given a 
number of different interpretations by professional economists. One of these inter- 
pretations is presented by the author of this book, who regards the theory of 
Keynes as a revolutionary doctrine in the sense that it produces “ theoretical results 
entirely different from the body of economic thought existing at the time of its 


development”. The author also shows the relationship between the General 
Theory and Keynes’s earlier and more orthodox writings. A separate chapter is 
devoted to the work of earlier writers who to some extent anticipated his ideas. 
The final chapter discusses the importance of Keynes’s work in relation to social 
policy. 


Lincoitn, George A., STONE, William S., Harvey, Thomas H. (editors). Economics 
of National Security. By Associates in the Social Sciences, Department of Social 
Sciences, United States Military Academy. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950. xvi+601 pp. 

Discusses the significance of manpower, raw materials and industrial facilities 
in the economics of U.S. security, and the tasks and functions of government 
agencies in national economic mobilisation. Chapters are devoted to problems of 
finance, budgeting and economic stabilisation, as well as to the function of foreign 
aid programmes as an instrument of policy. 


SELTZER, Lawrence H. With Selma F. Gotpsmirs and M. Slade Kenprickx. The 
Nature and Tax Treatment of Capital Gains and Losses. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1951. xxii+554 pp. $7.50. 


In a very general sense capital gains or losses arise when property is sold for 
more or less than its purchase price. Capital gains and losses have been of interest 
to policy makers in the field of taxation because there have been great differences 
of opinion among experts regarding the extent to which such gains or losses should 
be taxed. This most thorough and scholarly study reviews the nature of capital 
gains against the backgrounds of juridical doctrine and economic theory. It also 
includes a large compilation of statistical data relating to this problem in the 
United States. A separate chapter outlines the treatment of capital gains and losses 
in seventeen other countries. The book closes with an analysis of alternative 
proposals for the treatment of capital gains and losses. 
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Statistics. 


Frais, Pierpaolo Luzzatto. Statistica demografica ed economica. Second enlarged 
edition. Milan, Edizioni di Comunita, 1951. 6384 pp. 3,400 lire. 

A handbook on demographic and economic statistics. The first part is devoted 
to the structure and dynamics of the population, to migration and vital statistics 
in general. The second part contains six chapters dealing with the various labour 
statistics (nominal and real wages, employment and unemployment, cost of living, 
etc.), the national income and its distribution, consumption and family budgets, 
production and savings. A rich bibliography and a glossary of technical terms are 
appended. 

PAKISTAN DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND Statistics. Statistical 
Digest of Pakistan, 1950. First Issue. Karachi, Manager of Publication, 1950. 
iv+3846 pp. 4 rupees. 

This first compendium of statistics for Pakistan covers area and population, 
agriculture, mining, industry, labour statistics, finance, transport and communica- 
tions, social services, prices, foreign trade, etc. The topic of labour statistics includes 
employment (average daily number) in factories, industrial disputes, and the 
membership of trade unions. 


Unirep Kincpom Centra Sratisticat Orrice. Statistical Digest of the War. 
Prepared in the Central Statistical Office in collaboration with the Statistics 
Divisions of Government Departments. Edited by W. K. Hancock. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans Green & Co., 1951. xii + 248 pp. 
£1 12s. 6d. 

Assembles the demographic and economic statistics of the United Kingdom 
for 1989-45 in a concise survey of the war period. It is distinguished from the 
Annual Abstract of Statistics by a more detailed breakdown of statistics of the 
armed and auxiliary forces and the war economy, and by a somewhat different 
arrangement of topics. Population and vital statistics, manpower, social condi- 
tions, agriculture and food, fuel and power, raw materials, production, external 
trade, transport, public finance, national income, and wages and prices are treated 
in that order. 


UnITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Bureau of the Census. 1950 Census 
of Population. Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries. Revised 
edition. Prepared under the Supervision of Howard G. BrunsMan. Washing- 
ton, 1950. xxiv+374 pp. 


Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


British IRoN AND STEEL FepERATION. Annual Report, 1950. London, 1951. 
46 pp. 


CHRISTELIJKE METAALBEWERKERSBOND IN NEDERLAND. Goud op Staal. i901 
(16 Mei) -1951. Utrecht, 1951. 1388 pp. 
A history of the Protestant Metalworkers’ Union in the Netherlands, published 
on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 


FEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL DE BELGIQUE. Congrés Statutaire, 19-20-21 mai 
1951. Rapport sur une Politique de plein Emploi. By Paul Lamsert. Brussels, 
1951. 96 pp. 


Foner, Philip S. The Fur and Leather Workers’ Union. A Story of Dramatic 
Struggles and Achievements. Newark, Nordan Press, 1950. xii + 708 pp. $5. 
Fur workers in New York first formed a trade union in 1849, and this book 

is a history of the union from the early years down to the 1949 (Cleveland, Ohio) 


8* 
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Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. (The International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union has since been expelled from the C.I.O.) 


INTERNATIONAL METALWORKERS’ FEDERATION, Industrial Department for the 
Automotive Industry. Conference for the Automotive Industry held in Paris 
on July 27th and 28th, 1950. Proceedings and Reports. Paris, 1950. 67 pp. 


JENSEN, Vernon H. Heritage of Conflict. Labor Relations in the Nonferrous 
Metals Industry up to 1930. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 
1950. xiii+495 pp. $4.50. 


WA.LAri, N. Myrskyssdé ja mydtdtuulessa : I storm och medvind. Helsinki, 1951. 
242 pp. 
A history of the Finnish Seamen’s Union, which completed thirty years of 
activity in 1950. 


Labour Law. 


Bapaoutl, Zaki. La législation du travail en Egypte. 8rd edition. Alexandria, 
Edition du Journal du Commerce et de la Marine, 1951. 389 pp. 150 piastres. 
This enlarged edition of a work first published in 1946 contains, in addition to 

the laws on employment with explanatory notes, orders made under the laws, the 

text of Bills, commentaries based on comparisons of legislation, and court decisions 
during the past ten years. After a historical outline of labour legislation in Egypt, 
the laws on individual and collective employment agreements, on industrial acci- 
dents, on compensation for industrial disease, on compulsory accident insurance, 

on conciliation and arbitration, and on collective bargaining, are reproduced. A 

second part gives the regulations on employment, including that of aliens and of 

women and children. Part 8 is devoted to social welfare institutions, and part 4 

to labour administration and the regulations on labour statistics. A bibliography 

and an index are included. 


Code du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale (Textes codifiés et textes annexes). 
Petits Codes Dalloz. 25th revised edition. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1951. 


viii+840 pp. 


Font Bernarp, R. A., and BALLESTER HERNANDEZ, A. Legislacién del Trabajo 
de la Reptblica Dominicana. Ciudad Trujillo, Imprenta Rineén, 1950. 244 pp. 
A collection of the most important labour laws in the Dominican Republic, 
with an introduction containing an analysis of the social legislation and a brief 
summary of the international principles on which it is based. 


Hveck, Alfred, and Niprerpey, H. C. Tarifvertragsgesetz mit Durchfiihrungs- 
und Nebenvorschriften. Annotated text. Second edition. Munich, Berlin, 
C.H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951. xi-+ 232 pp. 


SAMUELSSON, Yngve. Arbetsrdtt. Nothin-Petri Svensk Lagsamling. Stockholm, 
P. A. Norstedt & Séners Forlag, 1950. 384 pp. 19.50 kronor. 
This compendium of Swedish labour legislation is of considerable value as it is 
one of the first attempts to systematise the various laws governing relations between 
employer and employee. It does not include interpretations or case law. 


Management. 


DARTNELL CoRPORATION. Industrial Relations Year Book, 1951. A Dartnell 
Publication for Industrial Relations Directors and Personnel Managers. First 
annual edition. Edited by Bernard Seirzer. Chicago, The Dartnell Press, 
1951. 224 pp. $5. 
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NATIONAL InstrruTE oF INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLoGy. The Foreman. A Study of 
Supervision in British Industry. Undertaken by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology (London) and sponsered by the Human Factors Panel 
of the Committee on Industrial Productivity. London, New York, Staples 
Press, 1951. 158 pp. 12s. 6d. 


TavEL, Charles. Le contact patron-personnel au sein de l’entreprise. Fédération des 
Syndicats Patronaux de Genéve, Etudes et Documents No. 3. Geneva, 1951. 
90 pp. 4 francs. 

This booklet, intended for the use of employers, personnel managers and editors 
of factory publications, describes American experience in the field of employer- 
employee relations. It deals with the engagement of workers, factory publications, 
and the means of communication between staff and management (complaints, 
meetings, suggestion box, McCormick system). 


Manpower ; Migration. 


” CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION. Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ended March 31, 1950. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1951. 
88 pp. 50 cents. 


CHILEAN MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. Recopilacién de Disposiciones Legales y 
Reglamentarias sobre Extranjerta. Anexos de Modelos e Instrucciones. Indice 


Alfabético de Materias. Santiago, 1950. 117 pp. 


PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON MicraTory Lasor. Migratory Labor in American 
Agriculture. Report of the Commission. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1951. xii+188 pp. 75 cents. 

The report deals with the following questions : the sufficiency of the domestic 
migratory labour supply in the light of the American farm manpower experience in 
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Role of Non-governmental Organisations 
in the Assistance of Migrants 


by 


Miss Suzanne FERRIERE 
International Social Service 


In its work of co-ordinating and encouraging national action 
for the welfare of migrant workers the International Labour 
Organisation has naturally been associated with the numerous 
voluntary organisations which were often in earlier times the 
only source of aid to migrants. The unprecedented scale of 
migratory and allied problems since the second world war has 
necessitated the creation of much new governmental and inter- 
national machinery, but a large number of voluntary organisa- 
tions providing assistance to migrants still exist and continue 
their work. 

The following article contributed by the General Secretary of 
the International Social Service, which was chosen by the United 
Nations to prepare the first conference of non-governmental 
organisations interested in migration, attempts to show the 
particular spheres in which these bodies can make a useful con- 
tribution in the future. 


T= problems of international migration are not new. In 

every generation enterprising men have sought their 
fortunes or better conditions in distant countries. In every 
century disasters have overwhelmed peoples whose only 
resource was flight. And the victors in war have often 
deported slave labour needed for their economies. 
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In the past, migratory movements did not normally raise 
particular problems. They were regarded as the normal 
consequence of war or economic development. Most countries 
had no migration policy, no special laws on aliens and no social 
services for migrants. The particular problems arising in each 
country were dealt with as they arose, when a peace treaty 
was signed or by commercial agreements ; and in many cases, 
there was no governmental action at all. Social difficulties 
(poverty, unemployment, disease, etc.) were dealt with by 
emergency measures or by the ordinary charities. 

But during the past few decades migration has been on 
such a scale and has raised such complex problems that it can 
no longer be treated as an incident of war or economic devel- 
opment. The movements affect the entire world and their 
manifold demographic, economic, political and social reper- 
cussions can no longer be treated independently of each other. 
Migration questions are likely in future to be dealt with 
directly by specialised governmental or intergovernmental 
institutions endowed with considerable funds. It is of interest 
to note, for example, that the budget of the International 
Refugee Organisation for 1949 was four times as great as that 
of the United Nations. 

On studying the problem more closely it becomes obvious 
that no single international organisation can carry out unaided 
the whole complex task of migrant assistance. Since the first 
world war, many non-governmental organisations have given 
help to hundreds of thousands of migrants ; immediate action 
was required, and the needs were so pressing and complex 
that each organisation set to work where and as it could. 

But now that the huge volume of migration caused by 
the last war is beginning to die down and the good results of 
closer acquaintance and co-operation between non-govern- 
mental organisations have been experienced, these organisa- 
tions are attempting, with the help of the United Nations and 
the International Labour Office, to co-ordinate their efforts 
for the future. More specifically, they are engaged in making 
a survey of the tasks to be done and in assigning responsibility 
to each organisation. 

The official bodies, recognising the complementary role of 
the non-governmental organisations concerned with migration 
problems, asked them to collaborate more closely and to 
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co-ordinate their efforts. In August 1948 the Seventh Session 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution instructing the Secretary-General to 
enter into contact with the non-governmental organisations 
concerned with migration problems and to ask them to co- 
ordinate their voluntary activities. 

In pursuance of this resolution the International Social 
Service was made responsible for preparing a conference of 
non-governmental organisations ', which took place in Geneva 
in January 1950. A second conference was held in March 
1951.2, At these conferences the non-governmental organisa- 
tions had an opportunity of comparing notes on the current 
situation of migrants, and in so doing to reach a clearer under- 
standing of their particular tasks and of their future work in 
collaboration with the official organisations. The proceedings 
revealed new spheres of action and a desire for ever greater 
efficiency. Apart from practical decisions to ensure that 
migrants receive the greatest possible measure of protection 
and assistance by the most efficient means, the anticipated 
contribution of the non-governmental organisations towards 
the improvement of migration procedure is very considerable. 


MIGRATION BEFORE AND AFTER 1914 


Systematic action by specialised private bodies in the field 
of migrant assistance is of relatively recent origin. Voluntary 
bodies sprang up from time to time when the fate of migrants 
aroused public feeling, while the more clear-sighted observers 
were conscious of the economic and political difficulties likely 
to follow in their day from hardships inflicted on migrants. 

Prior to this century, the circumstances in which migration 
took place were quite different. It is true that the roughest 
work and the most primitive living conditions awaited the 
immigrant, but he could normally cope with the difficulties 
in a@ country where there was as yet no hostility to aliens. 

This has no longer been the case since the upheavals that 
accompanied the first world war. A brief comparison of the 
situation of migrants before and after 1914 will make it easier 





1 A list of the organisations concerned is given in Appendix I. 
* A third conference is to be held in New York in the spring of 1952. 
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to determine the present sphere of action of the non-govern- 
mental organisations. 

Before 1914 migration was essentially a movement of 
individuals in response to pressure of population, rapid eco- 
nomic advance, political crises or national tradition. 

Even at that time there were movements of labour from 
overpopulated to underpopulated territories ; the main flow 
of migrants was from Central and Southern Europe to the 
new countries in South America and, after 1820, to North 
America. At this period population pressure was heaviest in 
Germany ; later it was greatest in Italy, a country with a 
high birth rate. 

Economic emigration was also on a considerable scale, 
consisting mainly of middle-class persons with means, artists 
and specialists. Thus, in France, a country with a high rate 
of immigration, Italian silk weavers and bankers settled in 
Lyons, Dutch peasants were brought in for the draining of 
the Poitou marshes, and Scandinavian merchants and ship- 
owners came to the Atlantic ports. More recently, from 
the time of the Napoleonic Empire until 1870, a steady 
stream of German immigrants from the Rhineland and in 
some cases from Prussia entered France. These were mainly 
skilled workers brought into Champagne and Lorraine by 
industrialists of German origin. A typical example is that of 
a Prussian citizen called Werli, a champagne merchant and 
mayor of Rheims during the reign of Napoleon ITI, who encour- 
aged the recruitment of labour from across the Rhine by 
subsidising certain definitely German groups. 

Emigration from Poland is a typical example of political 
emigration. At every turn in their country’s history—the 
revival under Napoleon and the risings of 1830-31, 1848 and 
1863—many Poles left the country. Most of them belonged 
to the nobility, the army or the intelligentsia. 

Finally, a fourth important aspect of pre-1914 emigration 
must be mentioned, namely, traditional emigration, a type of 
emigration peculiar to certain countries such as Great Britain 
and the Rhineland states, which were neither overpopulated 
nor poor. In Alsace, for example, certain merchant and 
peasant families regarded emigration to the United States as 
a business venture, which would enable them to increase their 
capital tenfold. 
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Thus, before 1914, many people emigrated voluntarily—to 
improve their standard of living, to carry on the fight against a 
hostile political regime, or simply by tradition. They had 
little need of help or protection. And those who were driven 
from their homes by unemployment or persecution generally 
found it easy to settle in a friendly country. The economy 
of the Western world was expanding, labour was warmly 
welcomed in the new countries, and there were as yet no 
“old” countries. There was less division of society into 
rigid compartments ; an immigrant who started as a crossing- 
sweeper could still hope to make a fortune. Moreover, the 
immigrant was not necessarily treated as an alien in his new 
environment. Frontiers were easy to cross and the mass of 
the people were certainly more internationally minded than 
today. 


Since 1918 the movements have increasingly taken on 
the character of forced migration ; they nearly always involve 
suffering and often downright misery. 

Economic distress has grown and, though some of the 
former aspects remain, migration is mainly the result of 
material necessity, population pressure and political upheavals. 
Progress in hygiene and industrialisation has reduced mortality 
rates and the population has increased in countries such as 
Italy, Spain, North Africa, Japan, Germany and Poland. 
Would-be emigrants are no longer pioneers seeking their 
fortunes, but economic refugees in the true sense of the word, 
fleeing from unemployment and poverty. In addition, political 
upheavals are causing vast movements of refugees driven 
from their homes by war or intolerant regimes—Armenians, 
Russians, later Spaniards, and later still Germans, Ozechs... 
Then again, the traditional problem of national minorities 
in Europe is being solved by drastic means ; the mass of dis- 
placed persons is the result of the policy begun by Germany 
and followed by the Allies after the Potsdam agreements. 
Economic refugees, political refugees and displaced persons 
alike would rapidly degenerate into brute humanity if special- 
ised organisations did not make it their duty to help and 
protect them. 

The outlets for migration have shrunk. The chaos of inter- 
national politics has forced the nations to erect barricades ; 
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frontiers are closed, understanding between peoples is decreas- 
ing, xenophobia is on the increase. The fear of war dis- 
courages governments from admitting aliens, among whom 
there may be doubtful elements. Economic depressions close 
the door to thé arrival of additional manpower. Legal machi- 
nery has become rigid and hampers population movements. 

The gravity of the situation, where international migration 
is on the increase while immigration is simultaneously re- 
stricted, has forced the non-governmental organisations to 
establish assistance and welfare services. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


The value of the assistance given by the non-governmental 
organisations to migrants in their present situation is partly 
due to the very nature of private organisations. The charac- 
teristics of their type of organisation should therefore be 
described so as to indicate the role of the non-governmental 


organisations. 

Firstly, they are particularly well adapted to the purpose 
for which they are intended. The non-governmental organisa- 
tions have arisen, not as a result of a theoretical study or the 
preparation of a general plan, but as a result of practical 
experience and to meet a specific need without delay, as no 
official organisation or system of regulation existed to deal 
with it. Bodies such as the International Catholic Girls’ 
Society or the International Federation of Friends of Young 
Women were established because of the difficulties experienced 
by women and girls when travelling alone and the dangers 
of the white slave traffic. The International Social Service 
(the International Migration Service, as it was then called) 
came into being as a result of the distress of emigrants from 
Central and Eastern Europe and the Near East immediately 
after the first world war. Huge numbers of these refugees, 
impelled by economic and political difficulties, set out for 
the New World. But to protect themselves against this 
inrush the immigration countries adopted regulations of ever- 
increasing severity. Thus, whole families, who had sold all 
their possessions in their home countries, found themselves 
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halted in transit ports, unable either to continue their journey 
or to return. 

A bond of affinity and sympathy usually exists between 
the non-governmental organisations and the persons appealing 
to them, as a result of the field—religious, professional, trade 
union or ethnic—with which the organisation is associated. 
This leads to an ease of understanding and feeling of con- 
fidence, which are so desirable when helping homeless 
persons. 

Around the voluntary organisations with their many con- 
tacts and helpers, there is a parallel development of the sense 
of responsibility for others and human fellowship, which is 
not without value. And the beneficial effect on the many 
helpers from an educational point of view is without question ; 
they acquire a wide knowledge of general and international 
problems and of the problems facing migrants, of the methods 
and techniques used to solve the problems, and a fuller under- 
standing of individuals and the difficulties which each ex- 
periences. 

Respect of the individual can only be safeguarded if he 
keeps his freedom of action. The existence of many different 
non-governmental organisations with varying approaches and 
fields of action guarantees freedom of choice. Moreover, in 
such a complex matter as that of migrant assistance it is a 
good thing that the organisations should be equally indepen- 
dent of governments, that migrants should not be dealt with 
exclusively by a public monopoly and that there should also 
be active witnesses engaged in the same work. 

Lastly, the private organisations with their varied structure 
are able to associate new funds as well as new persons in the 
improvement of migrant protection. The money for many 
of their activities is provided by voluntary efforts. The pro- 
portion may vary from country to country (it is particularly 
high in the Anglo-Saxon countries) and from organisation to 
organisation, but the significance of this factor should not 
be forgotten. 

After this description of the particular characteristics of 
the non-governmental organisations, we must now define the 
relative importance of their role. 

At a time when migratory movements are on an inter- 
national scale, leading to consultations between the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation, the United Nations, the specia- 
lised agencies and the governments, and concrete plans and 
international agreements are being drafted, it should be 
remembered that the role of the non-governmental organisa- 
tions is not to promote migration but to give assistance to the 
different types of migrants. Non-governmental bodies cannot 
undertake the organisation of and responsibility for popula- 
tion movements unless the primary interest of the individuals 
is to leave their country of residence on account of persecution 
or profound and lasting changes. Certain Jewish organisations 
have had to cope with such a situation, but it is not the normal 
work of the non-governmental organisations. 

However, before considering the common purpose of the 
organisations, namely, aid to the different types of migrants, 
the word “ migrant ” must be defined. The notion of emigra- 
tion is departure from one country to settle in another; it 
presupposes a country of origin, which is the natural home, 
and a country of settlement. This notion is applicable to a 
worker who goes to a foreign country, alone or with his family, 
hoping to find better living conditions or work which he 
cannot find in his own country. : 

But the word “ migrant ” must be interpreted in a broader 
sense, as it includes other categories. There are cases where 
the notion of emigration is not appropriate because, as a 
result of upheavals, changes of frontiers and revolutions, the 
homeland may no longer exist. Political attachment to a 
country may have become uncertain or have been renounced. 
This is the situation of de facto stateless persons. 

The political refugee, on the other hand, does not enter a 
country because he wishes to settle there. He has little choice 
in the matter; he is fleeing from persecution or a political 
regime which seems to threaten his safety. Some of them— 
statutory refugees }—are protected by international conven- 
tions ; others have not yet been given such protection. 





1 Russians, Armenians, Turks, Assyrians, Assyro-Chaldeans and assimil- 
ated groups covered by the Geneva Convention of 28 October 1933. Refugees 
from the Saar (Arrangement of 30 July 1935). Refugees from Germany 
and Austria (Convention of 10 February 1938 and Additional Protocol of 
14 September 1939). Spanish refugees (not the subject of any interna- 
tional Convention but in their case an existing Convention was extended 
by unilateral action to a group of refugees in a given country—France, 
16 March 1945). 
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To these migrants must be added another group of persons 
who are neither emigrants nor immigrants, since they chose 
neither the time of their departure nor their destination. These 
are the displaced persons +, who cannot or will not return to 
the territory where they formerly resided and do not know 
where to go. 


PRESENT ROLE OF THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


The scope of action of the non-governmental organisations 
concerned with migration problems is extremely wide. An 
examination of the statements communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations by the non-governmental 
organisations in reply to a questionnaire on their activities 
sent out in November 1948, reveals the difficulty of classifying 
them according to the work they do. However, their interest 
in migration questions can be reduced to two main spheres: 
direct and immediate assistance to migrants, and studies and 
activities of a general nature as a contribution to migration 
policy. Problems relating to the organisation of mass move- 
ments, however, are almost exclusively the concern of govern- 
ments and intergovernmental organisations, which are the 
only organisations capable of dealing with such problems. 
The essential task of the non-governmental organisations is 
to discover the problems of those persons to whom general 
measures are not easy to apply, and to smooth out the many 
difficulties experienced by emigrants when their normal pat- 
tern of existence, habits and family ties are broken and they 
find themselves with or without work in a country whose 
laws, customs, spirit and language they generally do not 
know. 

Direct assistance given by non-governmental organisations 
to migrants takes many forms. For purposes of clarity the 
various kinds of assistance given will be divided into four 
main groups: practical help; economic aid; psychological 
and moral help ; legal aid. 





1 Persons who as a result of the 1939-45 war were deported or obliged 
to leave the countries of which they were nationals or in which they were 
—s resident, and were taken to Germany, Austria or Italy (persons 
depo for forced labour or on racial, religious, political or ethnic grounds). 
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Practical Help 


Migrant workers. Although they are the best protected 
group, migrant workers need assistance. Firstly, they need 
information on the countries to which they are going and on 
the differences in national customs, for ignorance of these 
may give rise to serious misunderstandings and involve the 
immigrant in disputes as soon as he arrives, particularly if he 
comes from a distant country. They must be informed of 
working conditions and wages, otherwise they will be misled 
by descriptions of a standard of living that only experienced 
and efficient workers can achieve. 

Housing is a delicate problem if the employer does not 
provide it. In some countries the regulations do not allow 
the worker to bring his family until he has found a place to 
live. This separation may cause serious disturbance of the 
family. 

Linguistic differences are always a source of material. and 
occupational difficulties. Dealings with officials are difficult, 


vocational training is hampered and assimilation is retarded. 
Language teaching is an important task of the non-govern- 
mental organisations ; it does not take long to teach a worker 
before his departure the words which will enable him to 
practise his trade. 


Refugees. In some cases refugees are more educated than 
immigrant workers ; but more often they are almost incapable 
of organising their lives, having fallen into the habit of living 
from hand to mouth and always hoping to return to their 
homes. The assimilation of refugees is likely to be slow and 
difficult. 


Displaced persons. The needs of the displaced persons are 
immense, while they are still in the camp, during the journeys, 
on arrival and during the first few months (or even years). 
They need lodging, food, clothes, medical care, and the task 
of the non-governmental organisations in this field is enor- 
mous. In receiving countries they must pay particular atten- 
tion to health problems, as the hard camp life, the nervous 
strain of waiting and constant movement cause weaknesses 
(tuberculosis, chronic anxiety, mental disorders) which make 
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readaptation to normal life difficult. The non-governmental 
organisations also facilitate resettlement journeys ; they speed 
up administrative formalities, bring families together and 
obtain the necessary documents—all functions which can 
usefully be performed by organisations more flexible than 
the responsible administrative bodies. 


Economic Aid 


Assistance of this kind is nearly always given in conjunction 
with practical assistance. It can be subdivided into two 
types : financial aid and the finding of work. 


Financial aid. As a general rule the worker has neither 
savings nor a family able to help him in the country to which 
he goes. Moreover, even if he succeeds in earning his living 
like the nationals of the country, he is bound to spend more 
than they do. His rent is usually higher, particularly in the 
towns. As he has no furniture he often lives in a hotel. 
When he is sick he only rarely receives the assistance given 
to nationals, and social security legislation, where it exists, 
does not apply to him during the first few months of his 
residence. In times of unemployment the emigrant worker is 
always the first to be dismissed, and when this happens he is 
in danger of losing his social insurance rights as an employed 
person. Lastly, his ignorance of the law often deprives him 
later of the benefit of allowances, disability and retirement 
pensions, and scholarships for his children. 

In addition to these workers—whose rights under the social 
insurance laws extended to migrants by bilateral agreements 
or international Conventions must constantly be safeguarded 
—there are other categories in respect of whom certain tasks 
(such as the distribution of money and clothing) have been 
delegated to the non-governmental organisations by govern- 
ments or by the International Refugee Organisation. 

Lastly, there are a number of charities of a religious or 
national character which provide aid to lonely émigrés who are 
without work and not eligible for assistance by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, to aged independent workers 
without retirement pensions, and to women with family respon- 
sibilities who are unable to find employment. 
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Finding of work. This is the essential factor in the eco- 
nomic (and also psychological) adjustment of the immigrant. 
It is often the most difficult kind of assistance to give, and the 
flexibility and drive of the non-governmental organisations is 
needed to solve each problem within the framework of existing 
labour legislation. 

In almost all countries the immigrant worker runs up 
against restrictive legislation to protect domestic labour. 
These complex laws are very variable and the immigrant may 
easily break them without knowing it. Some means must 
be found of providing him with information. At the outset he 
is nearly always obliged to accept a hard job in which there is 
a labour shortage and which is new to him. He must be 
helped to fit himself for the work or to change jobs if the 
work is unsuitable. In many cases the worker does not know 
the local customs of the trade ; for instance, he may not know 
that in a given country the miner is expected to own his 
tools ; in this case, tools must be provided for him. 

If the worker is unable to find employment or is dismissed 
he may decide over-hastily to return to his own country ; but 
if he has family responsibilities and if he sold all his possessions 
before emigrating, his position will be a serious one. 

It is more difficult to find work for refugees. They are 
more unstable and sometimes cannot decide whether to settle 
down, to go elsewhere or to return to their own countries. 
What is to be done with elderly intellectuals in countries 
whose language. they do not know? The non-governmental 
organisations are constantly concerned with such problems, 
and are using their connections in all classes of society in the 
attempt to adapt recent immigrants and to teach them their 
obligations as well as their rights. 


Psychological and Moral Help 


In this field the brunt of the work falls on the shoulders of 
private organisations. The job of contacting and being at 
hand to help immigrants is one on which social workers and 
their voluntary helpers should concentrate. The non-govern- 
mental organisations, whose activities are often of a cultural 
or religious nature, are best equipped for this task. 

The foreign worker is not always welcomed in the country 
in which he settles ; other workers regard him as a competitor, 
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the employer regards him as easily satisfied labour, the tax- 
payer is ready to believe that he is a burden on the country, 
and political propagandists spread stories about fifth colum- 
nists. The migrant, often badly clothed and housed and with 
the inevitable difficulties of communication, feels left out and 
inferior. If he is separated from his family and his normal 
surroundings, his distress is often so great that he may be 
plunged into depression or driven to desperate acts. Isola- 
tion may also lead to the establishment of irregular households 
and this raises delicate moral and economic problems for the 
families who remain behind. 

Where there has been a mass exodus of refugees or a 
transfer of minorities, the result (in Western Europe at least) 
is to swell a population already over-numerous, impoverished 
by war, underfed and sometimes without housing, where 
there is already insufficient work. The new arrival inevitably 
feels the effect, even if he manages to provide for his material 
needs. 

The displaced persons are nearly always demoralised as a 
result of long periods of idleness in camps, the uncertainty of 
the future, and the gradual loss of their professional skill and 
powers of initiative and responsibility. Some have not lost 
heart (such as the groups of war injured formed for joint 
farming) but how many there are who have lost all interest 
and courage. In some cases an excess of suffering has made 
them touchy and discontented. The nervous and psychological 
balance of these men, overwhelmed by one disaster after 
another, is often extremely precarious. 

In the immigration country where the D. P. becomes 
a “new citizen”, government departments are generally 
ill-fitted for the work of reawakening interest in a free and 
useful life of activity. It is the voluntary organisations which 
help the newcomer, put him in touch with earlier settlers 
from his own country, and find him clubs, schools and friends. 
The process of adaptation can often be carried out through 
the children, who are more easily influenced ; a month in a 
holiday camp with local children is of more value than efforts 
over @ long period. Spiritual factors cannot be overstressed, 
and the principal churches are doing everything to help their 
members to return to a normal life. 
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Legal Aid 


The First Conference of Non-governmental Organisations 
Interested in Migration noted the fundamental difference 
between legal protection and legal aid. 

Legal protection is a matter for government departments 
and intergovernmental bodies or organisations appointed by 
them. It is, however, the duty of the non-governmental 
organisations to ensure that all migrants are always given legal 
protection and to see that the powers of the intergovernmental 
organisations are wide enough to cover all categories of 
refugees. 

Legal aid, on the other hand, is within the province of the 
non-governmental organisations. Great difficulties face mi- 
grants in this field. Many of them, particularly refugees and 
stateless persons, have difficulty in obtaining the documents 
they need in order to comply with the law (birth certificates 
for marriage, the recognition of children, certificates of all 
kinds). 

The law on aliens is so complex and so varied in the different 
countries that only a few specialists can be fully acquainted 
with it. Sometimes laws in one country are contradictory 
and their application leads to inextricable tangles. Finally, 
as regards many categories of migrants there is no complete 
legislation and they sometimes have to spend years without 
proper legal status. 

The giving of legal aid is far from easy, for a single consul- 


tation is not enough ; the migrant often does not know what. 


sort of difficulty is involved in his case. Thus, the patience of 
the social worker, using case-work methods, is required in 
order to discover what problems can be solved by legal means. 
In view of these factors, it is clearly impossible for govern- 
ment departments to study each particular case, and the 
migrant without means must be able to obtain legal aid free 
of charge. Such aid must be provided by the voluntary 
organisations, which know from experience what human 
dramas lie behind the forbidding and abstract legal terms. 
The organisations must collaborate very closely in this 
field. They already do so to a certain extent ; but in view of 
the specialised and perpetually changing nature of the work 
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and its effect on the welfare and safety of migrants, it is 
desirable that collaboration should be even closer. 


While most of the non-governmental organisations are in 
direct contact with migrants and give immediate assistance, 
there are others with more general objects, which are only 
concerned with research, information and matters of over-all 
policy. Some organisations carry out work of both kinds ?, 
as the non-governmental organisations are always aware of 
the value of assistance of a general nature. 

It is not enough to assist the migrant to adapt himself to 
his new country ; the population must also be persuaded to 
adopt the new citizen. In every country the non-govern- 
mental organisations can influence a large section of public 
opinion ; a glance at the list of non-governmental organisations 
concerned with migration problems will bear out this fact. 
Through their periodicals, lectures and example, these organi- 
sations can reach a wide public. 

The non-governmental organisations can also inform 
governments of particular situations and gaps in existing 
legislation, and suggest general measures by which a law may 
be modified or made more flexible. The following example of 
one such intervention by the International Social Service, 
the organisation with which the author is best acquainted, 
may be cited as an illustration of the work of the organisations 
in this field. 

In 1945 the French Ministry of the Interior issued newly 
arrived immigrants with residence permits for six months 
only. They had been informed in the D.P. camps by labour 
recruiting agents that they would be entitled to family allow- 
ances, but family allowances could in fact only be paid to 
aliens with residence permits for one year. This anomaly was 
pointed out, an inter-ministerial committee was convened 
and aliens with residence permits for six months were allowed 
to receive family allowances. 





1 The Consultative Council of Jewish Organisations, the International 
League for the Rights of Man, the Interparliamentary Union, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, the World Jewish Congress, 
etc., are examples of organisations interested in the more general aspects 
of migration. 

? For instance, Caritas Internationalis, the Lutheran World Federation, 
the United Service for New Americans, the World Council of Churches, etc. 


2 
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The relaxation of the extremely strict French exchange 
control regulations to permit transfers to Germany for the 
payment of maintenance allowances for illegitimate children 
was also due to the intervention of the International Social 


Service. 
The following are further recent examples of repeated ~ 


representations by a non-governmental organisation, which 
may be expected to result in measures to free a particular 
category of migrants from unjustified restrictions. They are 
taken from the report of the last annual congress of depart- 
mental social workers in the Service Social de la Main-d’ euvre 
Etrangére of the International Social Service (French section). 


In the Rhone department in France the main labour problem 
is that of unemployment. During 1950 the total number of registered 
unemployed was 24,181, the peak months being January, February, 
October and December. The average number of assisted unemployed 
varied between 1,100 and 1,400, the peak months being April, May, 
June and July. 

This economic situation makes the position of the alien much 
more difficult, particularly in the case of newly arrived refugees 
—especially those from Central Europe. The refugee obtains a 
provisional residence permit for ten days or so in order to find work 
and carry out the formalities at the office of the director of foreign 
labour for the département. This permit is often valid for the Lyons 
district only, and it is easy to imagine what a feat is required of a 
man who knows nothing of the opportunities in the town (which, 
moreover, is extremely hostile to foreign elements) and cannot even 
make himself understood. 

As, unless he is exceptionally lucky, the refugee is unlikely to 
get fixed up in such a short time, the prefecture will extend his 
permit once. This rarely happens a second time, and he may find 
that he has committed a breach of the aliens regulations, with all 
the dangers that this implies—imprisonment, unhappiness, bitterness, 
and the problem still unsolved at the end of the term of imprison- 
ment. 

But suppose that the refugee finds work, the employer may 
refuse to engage him because he has no work card. The employer 
may also refuse to give him the certificate of engagement that he 
needs to comply with the regulations, through a mistaken fear of 
laying himself open to trouble with the director of foreign labour. 

Our organisation has often interceded with employers in such 
situations. It is only a small detail quickly dealt with, but the 
refugee left to his own devices might well have gone to one factory 
after another without finding work. 

Another example is that of the alien worker who is entitled to 
register as unemployed, for the purpose of drawing the allowance 
(if he fulfils the conditions) or of maintaining his social security 
rights. This registration is not always a straightforward matter. 
The worker may be unemployed at the moment when his voucher 
and work card expire. He cannot have the voucher extended as he 
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has no employer; and he cannot register as unemployed, as his 
labour permit has expired and cannot be extended unless he has a 
job and a valid voucher. He has thus lost all his rights. Such 
situations can be dealt with by making representations at the pre- 
fecture and at the office of the director of foreign labour for the 


département. 


In 1944 enquiries were carried out in Switzerland and the 
United States into the problem of repatriation and resettlement 
of refugees in camps in the two countries. 

The main purpose of the enquiries was to show the need 
for information on the refugees so that the possibility of 
repatriating or resettling them would be examined according 
to the circumstances of each individual. The findings were 
submitted to the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
which acknowledged their importance. The Swiss enquiry was 
closely studied by the Federal authorities and led te the 
holding of a congress at Montreux in 1945, when the future 
of these refugees was studied jointly by the Swiss authorities, 
the private bodies dealing with refugees and the refugees 
themselves. The results of the enquiry at the Oswego refugee 
camp in the United States likewise received close attention 
from the American authorities, and references were made to 
it during the debates of the United States Congress. 

Declarations of general principle, prescribing standards of 
treatment for migrants, may be useful as guides in the prepara-_ 
tion of international agreements on the subject. The non- 
governmental organisations can also give very valuable advice 
to the intergovernmental bodies with which, in fact, many of 
the non-governmental organisations have consultative status. 

Lastly, the experience acquired in dealing with the varied 
situations of countless migrants enables the non-governmental 
organisations to carry out detailed research and studies on the 
causes of success or failure in migration and thus on migration 
policy itself. The following table, for instance, is based on an 
analysis of 4,000 files, covering the years 1926 to 1938, selected 
at random from the archives of the Service Social d’ Aide aux 
Emigrants.? A similar study is being made of the current period. 





1 See for example the “ General Principles Concerning the Protection of 
Migrants ”, adopted, on the initiative of Caritas Internationalis, by the 
Second Conference of Non-governmental bois ym ram: Interested in Migra- 
tion (Geneva, March 1951) and reprodu in Appendix II. 

2? The French section of the International Social Service. 
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NATURE OF PROBLEMS RAISED BY EXPATRIATION 





Problems dealt with 


Nationality 





Armenian 


Rumanian 





Settlement of individuals 

Settlement of families. . 

Transit 

Research 

Separated families . . . 

Family enquiries. . . . 

Repatriation 

Repatriation of children. 

Documents 

Identity cards 

Employment contracts. 

Employment disputes . 

Naturalisation 

Unemployment 

Refugees 

Sick and assisted persons 

Rejections 

Miscellaneous 

Files not studied because 
of insufficient informa- 
tion from migrants. . 
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Certain studies submitted to the Second Conference of Non- 
governmental Organisations—for example, those entitled “ In- 
formation to be Furnished to Migrants before their Departure 
from the Country of Emigration ” and “ Assistance to Indigent 
Aliens ” (Geneva, 1951)—should also be mentioned. 

The value of such studies has been realised for a consider- 
able time, as is shown by the fact that in 1925 certain non- 
governmental organisations joined together under the Inter- 
national Labour Office to form the Permanent International 
Conference of Private Associations for the Protection of 
Emigrants, which was responsible for examining migration 
problems such as the welfare of migrants in seaports, the 
separation of families, the abolition of fee-charging employ- 
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ment agencies, the recruitment and placing of foreign workers, 
ete. This conference held its last session in 1939. 

The Conference of Non-governmental Organisations Inter- 
ested in Migration, referred to at the beginning of this article, 
is carrying on the work begun 25 years ago. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A consideration of possible future extensions of the work 
of the non-governmental organisations immediately suggests 
the following major possibilities. In the first place, the scope 
of the advisory functions of the organisations might well be 
extended. 

Though co-ordination between the non-governmental organ- 
isations is likely to take a considerable time, they are becoming 
more and more aware of their respective tasks within the 
framework of the Conference, irrespective of the form which 
such co-operation may take. 

In addition, the non-governmental organisations are 
prepared to undertake certain tasks, which might be delegated 
to them as private bodies are better fitted than public depart- 
ments for making direct contact with individuals. They 
might very successfully deal with the organisation of recep- 
tion and welfare services ! to facilitate settlement ; they might 
carry out specific studies at the request of governments or 
intergovernmental organisations ; they might be requested to 
furnish experts on migration questions for countries requesting 
technical assistance; they might assist in the supplying of 
information on departure, in view of the different needs of 
individual cases. 

To sum up, the non-governmental organisations are 
prepared to give constant support to all international action 
in the field of migration in so far as they can do so while 
maintaining the traditional freedom of action which is the 
best means of preserving their drive and efficiency. 





1 The French Government, by a Ministerial Order of 7 April 1939, made 
the French section of the International Social Service responsible for organ- 
ising the Social Service for Foreign Labour. B ment between the 
French Government and the I.R.O. (Kingsley-Schuman Agreement, 
November 1950) the same section was also made responsible for the refugee 
assistance functions of the I.R.O. 
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APPENDIX I 


LIst OF ORGANISATIONS TAKING PART IN THE FIRST 


AND SECOND CONFERENCES OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANISATIONS INTERESTED IN MIGRATION 


* Agudas Israel World Organization 


2K 
** 


2K 


Aide Suisse 4 l’Europe 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 

Australian Council for International Social Service 

Caritas Internationalis 

Catholic International Union of Social Service 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 

Comité Israelita de Socorros 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for Consultation 
with E.C.O.8.0.C. 

Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 

Friends’ World Committee for Consultation 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society (H.1.A.8.) 

International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law 

International Catholic Girls Society 

International Catholic Migration Commission 

International Committee of the Red Cross 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 

International Co-operative Alliance 

International Council of Women 

International Federation of Christian Trade Unions (Per- 
manent Migration Committee) 

International Federation of Friends of Young Women 

International Federation of University Women 

International League for the Rights of Man 

International Legal Assistance 

International Relief Committee for Intellectual Workers 

International Rescue Committee 

International Social Service 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 

International Union for Child Welfare 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

League of Red Cross Societies 

Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organisations 

Pax Romana 

Salvation Army 

The Lutheran World Federation 

Union O.8.E. 

United Service for New Americans 


* Organisations having consultative status with the United Nations. 


** Organisations having consultative status with the I.L.0O. 
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War Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
* World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A. 
** World Federation of Trade Unions 
World Federation of United Nations Associations 
* World Jewish Congress 
* World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 


APPENDIX II 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES CONCERNING THE PROTECTION 
OF MIGRANTS, BASED ON THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS, AND ADOPTED ON THE INITIATIVE OF CARITAS 
INTERNATIONALIS BY THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS INTERESTED IN MIGRATION 


I 


“The right to leave any country, including his own” being 
internationally recognised for all human beings, this right shall not 
be limited by political considerations or legal or administrative 
provisions, or impeded by prohibitive charges or confiscatory mea- 
sures. 


II 


All States shall frame and interpret their legislation in a truly 
liberal spirit and without regard to reciprocity, with a view to 
facilitating the departure, transit, admission, freedom of residence 
and settlement of migrants. 


Ill 


Migratory movements, in view of their international repercus- 
sions, should be planned and carried out rationally and in conformity 
with the common interest of migrants and States alike, through the 
broadest collaboration of countries and public and private inter- 
national bodies. 


IV 


Every migrant shall be entitled to receive, free of all charge, 
complete and unbiased information regarding the conditions of life 
and work likely to influence his free choice in migrating. He should 
be protected against all misleading propaganda in this field. 


* Organisations having consultative status with the United Nations. 
** Organisation having consultative status with the I.L.0O. 
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The migrant who is obliged to have recourse to the right of 
asylum shall also be entitled to special protection appropriate to his 
special status, both by the State granting asylum and by an inter- 
national authority, the cost being borne jointly by all States. 


VI 


There shall be no discrimination, de facto or de jure, against a 
migrant for reasons such as race, religion, political opinions, financial 
means, country of origin or status as an alien. 


VII 


Every migrant shall have the right in the receiving country to 
treatment no less favourable than that granted to nationals of that 
country, especially in all social, educational and religious matters, 
as well as in the sphere of civil rights. 


VIII 


Every migrant shall have the right to do work in accordance 
with his abilities and within the limits of the laws which apply to 
the population generally. He shall be entitled to all rights enjoyed 


by workers who are nationals of the country as regards eonditions 
of employment, wages, freedom of trade union affiliation, public 
assistance and social security. 


Ix 


Every migrant, although he should endeavour to become part 
of the new community, shall be free to retain his cultural and reli- 
gious heritage so as to stimulate the exchange of those spiritual 
values which are the common heritage of mankind. He shall be 
entitled to the free use of his mother tongue and, if need be, to the 
services of an interpreter. 


x 


Every migrant shall have the benefit of suitable assistance during 
the period of his adjustment to living conditions in the country of 
settlement. 


xI 
Every migrant shall be allowed to acquire citizenship of the 


country of settlement after a reasonable period of residence in such 
country. 


XII 


No migrant, once admitted into a country, shall be expelled, 
deported or otherwise removed therefrom, unless such a measure is 
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justified on grounds of public security and imposed by due process 
of law. 

Indigence, sickness, or unemployment shall in no circumstances 
be regarded as sufficient grounds for such removal. 

Persons entitled to invoke the right of asylum shall not be 
expelled or sent back to a territory where their lives or liberty would 
be in danger. 


XIII 


Since the family is “ the natural and fundamental unit of society ”, 
it shall be protected and migrants shall have the right to preserve 
its unity. The measures necessary to preserve that unity must be 
guaranteed. 

When the head of a family satisfies the necessary conditions for 
admission to a country, his dependents shall thereby become eligible 
for admission. 


XIV 


The rights granted to a migrant shall extend to the members of 
his family. 
xv 


Special measures shall be taken for the protection of migrant 
minors, particularly of parentless children and young girls, especially 
in the matter of guardianship and adoption. 


XVI 


Every migrant shall be entitled at all stages of emigration and 
settlement to the moral, legal and material assistance of voluntary 
societies. States and intergovernmental organisations shall encour- 
age and support the efforts of such organisations in every possible , 
way. 


XVII 


Every migrant shall bear in mind that all these rights imply a 
<a series of duties to the new community which receives 
im. 





The Female Factory Worker in Colombo 


by 
Professor Bryce RYAN?! and Sylvia FERNANDO 


With the growing industrialisation of Asia, it is likely that 
increasing numbers of women will in future be found in the 
factories. The dangers which have attended female employment in 
industry in other continents may therefore be expected to assume 
greater importance in Asia. 

Scientific investigation into the circumstances of women 
factory workers has so far been restricted to a few areas, and the 
following article giving the results of a first enquiry into the 
social and family background of such women in Ceylon is 
therefore of particular interest. Though the investigation was 
limited to women employed in the larger factories in a single 
city (Colombo) and the position of women workers in the small 
suburban factories and in the factories on plantations is certainly 
different, the results are probably representative for the female 
labour force in the urban factories of Ceylon. 


ears city of Colombo, with a population in 1946 of over 
360,000 is Ceylon’s metropolitan centre commercially, 
governmentally and industrially. About one-fourth of the 
city’s adult female population is gainfully employed—a small 
proportion of these in factories, many in general outdoor 
labour and the greatest number (roughly one-half) in domestic 
service.? 
With relatively few exceptions—such as nursing, mid- 
wifery and teaching—female gainful employment in Ceylon 
is a product of bitterest economic necessity, the female labour 





1 Professor Ryan is head of the Department of Sociology, University of 
Ceylon. 

* Based on unpublished data furnished by the Ceylon Department of 
Census and Statistics. 
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force being almost wholly unskilled and generally drawn from 
the lowest economic segments of the population. 

In recent years there has indeed been a very slight and 
hesitant movement of women into clerical positions, long the 
honoured domain of men, but such employment is still con- 
sidered “morally dangerous ” for most women having the 
prerequisite education. 

At all social levels the entry of women into employment 
is generally disapproved but, for women who must work, the 
factory offers “ woman’s work ” without the degrading status 
and loss of independence of household service or the even 
lower status and heavy physical strain of outdoor labour. 
Relatively to feasible alternatives, conventions are least 
outraged in the factory, particularly in those where women 
work in separation from men. To women without means of 
training factory work has offered jobs with greater regularity, 
greater personal freedom and somewhat higher status than 
most other types of work readily available. It has introduced 
new employments, and hence work not traditionally mono- 
polised by men. Insomeinstances, as in coconut-fibre process- 
ing, the factory has taken on operations long associated with 
women’s work in the villages. With an expanding urban 
economy, it may be expected that women will move into 
factory work more readily than into most alternative forms of 
employment. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS 


From the Department of Labour records for 1949, it was 
estimated that under 2,400 women were working in Colombo 
city factories employing fifty women or more; relatively 
complete returns were available for such factories. By far 
the largest factory employment of women is in coconut-fibre 
processing, and in this industry (for which there are quite full 
data) 95 per cent. of the female employees are engaged in five 
establishments, although about a dozen firms employ some 
women. Similarly, in another large source of female employ- 
ment—rubber and tea packing—out of the women employed 
in nearly forty plants, over half are with six firms employing 
more than fifty women each. Even greater concentration is 
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evident in other less important industries using women. The 
present study has been strictly confined to those manufacturing 
and processing establishments within the municipal boundaries 
of Colombo employing fifty or more women. 

The total estimate of 2,400 women workers does not include 
all women in factories or workshops in Colombo, although it 
embraces perhaps three-fourths or more of those in firms 
known to the Department of Labour and about the same 
proportion of those actually engaged in the industries repre- 
sented. It is known that there are also unreported workshops 
of diverse types, mostly employing small numbers of women 
though the total may be considerable ; for example, unreported 
and unregistered women workers are engaged in patching 
gunny sacks, cleaning kapok and other work in small enter- 
prises. Most of these are either seasonal or highly irregular 
sources of employment. 

Factory employment of women in plants of some size is 
limited to seven industries, within several of which there is 
but a single firm employing as many as fifty women.! The 
vast majority of the employees are in piants processing Cey- 
lonese products for the world market. 


TABLE I. FACTORY EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN BY INDUSTRY 
(Firms employing fifty women or more) 


Approximate 
number of women 
employed in 1949 





Industry ~~ 





Coconut-fibre processing 1,170 
Tea and rubber packing 
Cigarette manufacturing 330 
Soap manufacturing. ......... 65 
Spinning and weaving 195 
Plumbago processing (graphite) 65 
Match manufacturing 60 





17 2,360 

















: ea Unpublished Department of Labour statistics, by courtesy of the Commissioner 
of Labour. 





1 It is unlikely that any single industry of any significance is not repre- 
sented, even though only the larger establishments are considered here. 
These figures are from reports on the actual working population at variable 
but specific dates in 1949 (the latest date on which the firm reported). 
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The processing industries have limited functions; it 
must not be supposed that the major part of the processing 
of commodities is carried on at the urban industrial plant. 
Ceylon’s most valuable export product is tea, grown in the 
south-central mountains and highlands. The tea plantation 
normally has its own factory in which the leaves are fully 
prepared for consumption and packed in chests to be 
despatched to Colombo for export. The only processing 
operation taking place in Colombo is that of blending and 
repacking a small part of the product. The major pro- 
cessing of rubber for export is also carried out on the estate, 
where the latex is turned into smoked or crépe rubber sheets. 
In the Colombo warehouses the rubber sheets are only 
examined, graded, and bad portions excised, prior to shipment. 

The urban female labour demands of the fibre export 
trade are greater than for any other factory industry ; it is 
the only major export commodity for which any important 
part of the processing takes place at the urban level. As 
an export commodity, coconuts are valuable both for oil 
(sometimes exported as copra) and for the fibre of the husk. 
The preliminary stages of fibre preparation are carried on in 
outlying mills, especially along the coast, by village labour 
both male and female; oil mills are scattered, and employ 
men almost exclusively. The coconut fibre, produced through 
techniques of soaking and machine processing, is transported 
to Colombo for grading and bleaching. Grading is done by 
combing or hackling the fibre to achieve uniformity of quality 
—a process calling for much hand labour. Hackling is an 
exclusively female occupation and by far the largest single type 
of employment for female factory workers in the city.* 

Preparation of plumbago (graphite) for shipment is an 
unimportant task in terms of labour requirements. Trans- 
ported to Colombo from the scattered mines, plumbago is 
crudely graded and sorted in the city prior to export. The 
extremely heavy work of loading and carrying is usually, 





1 Although many export firms deal in two or more commodities, the 
workrooms are usually separated and are often completely different pre- 
mises. In one firm han fibre, two women interviewed were at the 
time engaged in preparing cinnamon for export. For this, like other com- 
modities, the m rocessing occurs at the point of primary production. 
These women, nai Be recruited as fibre workers, have been classified with 
them for purposes of this study. 
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but not always, done by men, while women customarily do 
all the sorting and grading. 

The remaining industries utilising female labour are the 
light manufacturing industries producing for the domestic 
market. Cigarettes bearing local and English brand names 
are produced from local and from imported tobacco. The 
plants are mechanised and employ both men and women. 
Soap, manufactured from domestic coconut oil, is produced 
largely by male labour, women working only in the partially 
mechanised packaging department. In spinning and weaving 
the main labour force is male, women being employed in the 
lighter phases of the work, especially in winding. The match 
factory employs women in the wholly unmechanised tasks 
of boxmaking and packaging. 

Apart from a very few women who occupy supervisory 
grades, there is little difference between the women workers 
as regards wage rates and job status within specific factories. 
The fibre industry and the match factory operate on a piece- 
work basis, and in the former regular work hours are not 
closely followed, even Sunday being a permissible work day. 
Although it was no part of this study to include an analysis 
of wage rates and returns, it can be inferred from empirical 
observations (which are consistent with Government sources) 
that the vast majority of the workers receive roughly between 
10 and 15 rupees in weekly take-home pay. While there are 
probably no great disparities between industries in take- 
home pay possibilities, employment in certain plants is much 
sought after by the women owing to the amenities offered and 
the general social status of the work involved. These are 
practically all newly established and mainly manufacturing 
plants in which factory conditions are considerably better, 
wage rates tend to be little higher, and mechanisation is more 
general. Cigarettes and soap are manufactured under con- 
ditions approximating to western standards of hygiene, and the 
amenities provided go far beyond those of minimum decency. 


OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRY 


The first object of this enquiry has been to provide a 
descriptive survey by way of introduction to the study of the 
female factory working population. The report describes the 
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personal background characteristics of the workers, and the 
relationships between their background and the operation 
of certain selective factors in factory employment ; and then 
discusses the effect of new industries on the recruitment of 
women. The scope of the study in fact covers a large propor- 
tion of the urban factories of Ceylon employing any consider- 
able female labour force, and conclusions arrived at may, 
broadly speaking, be validly applied to other urban areas 
of the country. 

The sample upon which these observations are based 
includes 238 women, believed to represent about 10 per cent. 
of all those employed in the larger Colombo factories. Since 
there was reason to believe that selectivity of workers existed 
on the basis both of plant location and of type of industry, 
the sample was stratified on these lines. Interviews were 
held with workers in two fibre plants, three tea and rubber 
packing establishments, one cigarette factory, and in each 
of the single plants in the remaining industrial categories. 


PERSONAL PARTICULARS AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE WOMEN WORKERS 
Ethnic Group and Religion 


The Colombo factory working women are predominantly 
Buddhist Sinhalese and, ethnically at least, this appears to 





1 The actual number found at work at the time of interview did not 
differ sufficiently from the expected number to warrant change in the 
sampling plan. Thus 10 + ge cent. of the women 4 — industry shown 
in table 1 were interview Each industrial ca mote was weighted 
by the proportion employed within any given trict. of the city. One 
factory in each industry, for each district in which that industry was repre- 
sented, was used for interviewing, cases being selected in proportion to the 
total of workers in the industry employed in that district. The sampli 
was carried out on a regular interval basis in the workrooms, the interv 
between cases depending upon the predetermined number to be taken 
from the plant. Obviously some bias may occur from this method, due 
partly to changes in the working population subsequent to the reports on 
which the sample plan was based, but more particularly to the fact that 
absentees ai not be included and a number of these were known to be 
on maternity leave. It was, however, the only expedient method possible 
and it is not believed that these defects offer any serious source of error. 
Interviewing took place during the months of February and March 1950. 
Thanks are due to members of the All-Ceylon Women’s Conference Asso- 
ciation for their assistance in interviewing. Mr. K. Kumarasamy was 
responsible for tabulations and computations. 
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represent a true selectivity within the Colombo female popula- 
tion. Although almost one-half of Colombo females are non- 
Sinhalese, less than a tenth of the factory workers are of non- 
Sinhalese origins. Of the nineteen non-Sinhalese workers 
ten were Burgher (mixed Sinhalese and Dutch or Portuguese). 
Eighty-six per cent. were Buddhists, as compared with only 
66.3 per cent. of the total population of the Colombo district 
—the only remotely comparable group for which data are 
available. Of the thirty-three cases not of Buddhist religion, 
twenty-six were Roman Catholics. There is no doubt that Ceylon 
and Indian Tamil (Hindu) women, as well as the Muslims, 
are underrepresented in the factory working population. 


Age 


The factory workers, though of approximately the same 
average age as females aged 15 and over in the Colombo popu- 
lation, appear to be underrepresented among the young and 
old, and somewhat concentrated in the middle age-groups. 


TABLE Il. COMPARATIVE AGE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR FEMALES 
OVER 14 YEARS (CENSUS) IN THE COLOMBO POPULATION 
AND FOR THE FEMALE FACTORY WORKER SAMPLE 





Colombo females Sample 
(percentage) (percentage) 





59 51 
30 46 
ll 3 














While it is not surprising that those of advanced age should 
have been dropped from the labour force, the lack of youthful 
workers is noteworthy. This was particularly apparent 
in the age group 15-24, which comprises about one-third of 





1Comparison based on unpublished data in the Ceylon Department 
of Census and Statistics. No data are available upon the religious distri- 
bution of Sinhalese women, but it is likely that the workers are more fre- 
quently Buddhist. How far this and the ethnic selectivity reflect dispro- 
portionate economic hardships among the urban Sinhalese and higher 
economic status among Christians is unknown. The paucity of Ceylon 
Tamils and Muslims probably reflects a stricter adherence to customary 
roles, although it should be noted that one large employer seems to prefer 
Sinhalese to other female workers on grounds of efficiency. 
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the Colombo female population but only one-fourth of the 
factory sample. The concentration in the middle age-groups 
may be due partly to a general advance in the age of entering 
employment, but more particularly it appears to be the 
result of an accretion to the labour force of women of middle 
ages not previously employed. Of the women starting work 
at the age of 30 or over, 41 per cent. have worked for less 
than five years. This may be compared with the number 
who began employment between the ages of 20 and 29, of which 
only 29 per cent. have worked less than five years. There 
had also been in recent years a notable decline in the entry 
of the very youthful into factory employment. As will be 
seen later, although young unmarried women are also being 
recruited, there is considerable recruitment of middle-aged 
women in distressed circumstances who have not had pre- 
vious work experience. 


Marital Condition 


Three-fourths of the workers are married or have been 
married.1 The fact that 45 per cent. of those ever married 
were at the time of the study widowed, divorced or separated 
is startling, and may possibly reflect some employer discri- 
mination in their favour. There is quite probably some 
preference shown to “single” women, since they are less 
likely to demand the maternity benefits legally required of 
employers. This seems likely to be of less significance, 
however, than the economic distress peculiar to such cases. 


Educational Status 


As might be expected, the majority had very low education- 
al attainments. Forty-three per cent. were illiterate, in the 
sense of not being able to read a newspaper in any language, 
a percentage undoubtedly higher than that for the normal 





1If a woman called herself married, widowed, divorced, or separated, 
her statement was accepted without question, although it is practically 
certain that a considerable number of the cases would not meet the require- 
ments of a legal union. The fact that a disproportionate number of 
absentees were maternity cases does not reduce the proportion of married 
significantly. In two plants for which calculations were made, not more 
than 2 per cent. were absent on maternity leave. Thus, the number of 
women in the sample who are married and living with a husband might 
at most be 5 cases short or about 5 per cent. 
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female population. Formal education was wholly lacking 
in 40 per cent. of the cases, while an additional 18 per cent. 
had left school before the age of 10. Less than 14 per cent. 
had remained at school until the age of 15 or above. None 
had participated in vocational training or other forms of 
advanced or specialised education. These low attainments 
were not usually the direct result of early entrance into gain- 
ful employment, as only four individuals started work before 
the age of 10 and only one-fifth of the women were employed 
before reaching the age of 15. 


Economic Background 


The predominantly working-class background is indicated 
in table III. A third of the women had fathers who were 
unskilled workers, mainly engaged in general or “coolie” labour, 
and about one-fourth were from the ranks of skilled labour 
(the skilled labourer occupies in Ceylonese society a lower 
status than his counterpart in the’ West). The extreme 
infrequency of women workers with “ white-collar ” and small- 
business backgrounds in a city dominated by commerce and 
government was to be expected. It should however be 
pointed out that the majority came from homes in which 
the father’s occupational status was somewhat higher than 
that of the unskilled factory worker. The fact that only 13 
per cent. of the women had an agricultural background shows 
that there was little migration of these women to the towns. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION 


(in percentages ) 


— Skilled Proprie- | Unskilled | Personal Agri- 
Clerical labour tors * labour service culture | Other Total * 











6 24 | 11 33 | 7 | 13 | 6 | 100 





1 Including vendors, self-employed hawkers, etc. 
2 For 227 cases out of 238. 


Poverty in a large minority of the homes is indicated 
by the fact that over 40 per cent. of the mothers of the factory 
workers were themselves gainfully employed. In the past 
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generation this signified even more in the way of economic 
pressure than it does today. The majority (65 per cent.) 
of working mothers were, like their daughters, factory workers, 
and practically all of the remainder were street hawkers or 
“basket women”. It is significant that, while nearly one- 
half of the women interviewed had mothers still living, only 
29 per cent. had fathers still living. 


Place of Birth 


Relatively few of the women were migrants to the city 
of Colombo, over 70 per cent. having been born within the 
metropolis. Of the minority who had immigrated to the city, 
41 per cent. had been born within a 30-mile radius. There 
is no evidence that factory employment tends to be more or 
less selective of migrants than of the native city-born; the 
proportion of migrants in the sample is closely similar to the 
porportion of females in the normal population born outside 
the city. 

Few of the women came to Colombo as isolated indi- 
viduals seeking work. Of the seventy migrants nearly three- 
fourths (72 per cent.) came to the city before they reached 
the age of 15, and almost 60 per cent. of the total came either 
with parents or a husband. Only a third were single women 
not with parents, and most of these were accompanied by 
relatives. Less than a fifth (19 per cent.) of the total came 
to the city seeking work for themselves, although it may 
of course be inferred that economic motivations played some 
part in the movement of those (parents, husbands and other 
relatives) with whom the majority came. 

The majority (56 per cent.) of short-distance migrants 
(under 50 miles) came from agricultural villages, while the 
vast majority (86 per cent.) of long-distance migrants came 
from other cities. Two-thirds of the latter were from the 
Southern Province. 


Occupational Mobility 


For an urban labour force the factory women are an 
amazingly immobile group. Ninety per cent. have worked 
only in the industry in which they are now engaged, and 
85 per cent. have never worked at any type of job other than 
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the one in which they are currently employed. Nor has 
there been much movement between factories within the same 
industry and occupation: 79 per cent. had never worked 
outside the factory in which they are working. This is 
obviously not the reflection of a youthful and inexperienced 
labour force, for our sample is not essentially youthful and 
nearly half (49 per cent.) had been gainfully employed for 
more than ten years. In the fibre industry, where more 
than 70 per cent. of the women had been working for over 
ten years, three-fourths had never worked outside the factory 
in which they are currently employed. Over 40 per cent. 
of the women had had working mothers, of whom one-half 
had worked in the same factory as that now employing the 
daughter. This latter fact is more noticeable in the tea, 
rubber and fibre plants than in others, and suggests that 
it is a common practice for mothers to introduce their daughters 
personally in these trades. 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF WORKER SELECTIVITY 


With the gradual, if elementary, absorption of western 
concepts of the role of women, and the introduction of new 
types of industry, it might be expected that the character 
of worker recruitment would be shifting. This appears 
indeed to be the case, and seems generally to reflect a rise in 
the socio-economic origins of the workers. 

Only in recent years have the non-Sinhalese begun to 
enter the factory working force. Of the 116 women who 
had worked for over ten years only two individuals were 
not Sinhalese, while, among those who had been working for 
ten years and less, 15 per cent. were non-Sinhalese. The 
newcomers mainly included Burghers (10 cases) and Ceylon 
Tamils (4 cases). Though it is obvious that these numbers 
are too small to be taken with great seriousness, they may 
well indicate the beginning of relaxation in status concepts 
among Burghers and of the restricted role of women among 
the Ceylon Tamils. 

With the passing years there has been a marked decline 
in the proportion of women entering employment at very 
early ages—a change which is probably actually greater than 
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is indicated here, since many of the older workers have 
undoubtedly already dropped out of the labour force. Of 
the 68 women beginning work for the first time in the past 
five years, only 6 per cent. started at ages under 15. Twenty- 
eight per cent. of those who began work more than ten years 
ago started at such early ages. 

The educational attainments of new entrants to the labour 
force have risen markedly. The proportion of new recruits 
entirely without formal education is about half that for women 
who have been working more than ten years, and the pro- 
portion having relatively high attainment has more than 
trebled in recent years. 


TABLE IV. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 
FOR VARYING LENGTHS OF TIME 


(in percentages ) 


Years of education 





Number of years 
employed 





None 1-5 years 6 years and over 





40 








10 years and less. 24 | 


40 100 (121 cases) 
11 100 (115 cases) 


1l years and over 49 











It is impossible to determine the extent to which this 
indicates a shift in worker selectivity and how far it is due 
to a general rise in school attendance in recent years. Both 
are probably reflected. 

There is an unmistakable upward shift in the social 
origins of the factory workers when the fathers’ occupations 
of the newer and the older recruits are compared. Those 
who have been employed for more than ten years come more 
frequently from the ranks of unskilled labour and personal 
service workers. Only in the recent additions to the labour 
force have the daughters of clerical workers been represented 
in any proportion; a considerable number are from the 
families of proprietors. In spite of the fact that the employ- 
ment of women has probably been generally increasing in 
the Colombo area, newer workers are less likely to have had 
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working mothers. Whereas one-third of the women working 
for ten years or less had mothers who had held gainful employ- 
ment, nearly one-half of the older employees came from homes 
in which the mother worked. 


TABLE V. FATHER’S OCCUPATION OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 
FOR VARYING LENGTHS OF TIME 


(in percentages ) 





Number 
of years Father’s occupation 


employed 





Pers. 


Clerical Skilled | Unskilled oun, 





10 years 100 
and less 3 | 8 4 (117 cases) 


1l years 100 
and over 25 39 10 (109 cases) 



































Notwithstanding the social transitions of Colombo gene- 
rally, it seems probable that socially significant changes are 
appearing in labour force recruitment. The social back- 
grounds of recently acquired workers, while in no sense pre- 
dominantly middle class, are somewhat higher than for the 
older workers. It is understandable that the new recruits 
should be younger, but shifts in parental employment status 
are unlikely to be reflections of general shifts in the occupa- 
tional structure. This conclusion is supported by the recent 
entrance of the essentially “middle-class ” Burghers. It is 
also doubtful if the revolutionary change in the educational 
status of the workers is purely a product of general change 
in female education. Of some interest also is the fact that 
no important change has occurred in respect to the urban 
and agricultural backgrounds of the workers. At no time 
within the lengthy recruitment period represented by these 
women has the rural population contributed heavily to the 
factory labour force. 

The changing character of the social background of the 
labour force can be understood only against Colombo’s chan- 





1 This was also borne out in the analysis of migration data by years 
of employment, where no meaningful differences occurred. 
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ging industrial character. Although it is in no sense an indus- 
trial city, the undertakings resulting from the recent economic 
expansion are very different from the long established firms 
employing women. The old factory employments of women 
are in the fibre, tea and rubber export houses and in the 
plumbago sheds—all of which (except tea and rubber) are 
physically dirty and all the inheritors of a local tradition 
among working women that they are of “low status”. The 
new industries are light manufacturing rather than packing 
and processing industries and, with the exception of spinning 
and weaving, are regarded by the women as far higher in the 
social scale of factories than the old processing plants. Each 
of these industries (cigarette, soap and matches) is a product 
of the last decade; each has probably pursued a personnel 
policy giving some, but not consistent, preference to youthful 
and personable employees. Thus, the change in the back- 
grounds of the workers has been not so much a general shift 
throughout industry as a whole, as the result of introducing 
youthful, better educated and higher-status new workers into 
the new manufacturing enterprises. 

Inter-industrial differences in the character of labour are 
reflective of such diverse factors as differences in dexterity, 
the character of the neighbourhood in which the plant is 
located, and the firm’s recruitment policies. It is impossible 
to relate adequately differences between the industries to the 
casual factors concerned. Whatever the complex of reasons, 
there is evidence to support the view that the more modern 
and higher-status plants have to some extent successfully 
tapped a segment of the society different from that providing 
workers for the older export houses. 

Labourers in the newer industries seem of a different and 
“ higher ” social level than those in the older industries (parti- 
cularly in fibre and plumbago processing). The statistical data 
tend to bear out this empirically based impression. More 
workers in the newer, cleaner industries are recruited from 
higher socio-economic and educational levels ; they are younger 
and less frequently married ; they have been working for a 
shorter time ; they include a higher proportion of non-Sinhalese, 
and appear to have suffered less economic hardship. 

That the new plants have successfully tapped new social 
classes is also evident in the data on ethnic selectivity. Of the 
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ten Burgher women in the sample not one was employed in 
fibre, tea and rubber or plumbago processing. Eight were in 
the cigarette factory and the remaining two were engaged in 
soap packaging. 

The much lower age distribution in the new plants is 
indicated in table VI. There can be no doubt that this repre- 
sents in some part a conscious personnel policy of these firms. 
The new plants have also attracted women having the best 
educations. Not only were a great many of the fibre, tea and 
rubber workers wholly without formal education, but those 
who had attended school remained there a shorter period 
than women in other industries. 


TABLE VI. AGE DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY 


(in percentages ) 





Industry | Age | 





| 30 and under 31 - 40 | 41 and over 





30 40 30 100 (118 cases) 
Tea and rubber. . . 31 33 36 100 (48 cases) 
Spinning and weaving 47 35 18 100 (17 cases) 
88 9 3 100 (33 cases) 
Soap and match. . . 94 0 6 100 (16 cases) 























TABLE VII. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS BY INDUSTRY 


(in percentages) 





Industry Years in school | 





| 1-5 | 6 and over | 





39 15 100 (117 cases) 
Tea and rubber. . . 37 21 100 (48 cases) 
Spinning and weaving 12 53 100 (17 cases) 
Cigarette 53 41 100 (33 cases) 
Soap and match. . . 38 56 100 (16 cases) 
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In view of the widening scope of educational opportunity 
in Ceylon, it might be reasonable to suspect that these dif- 
ferences are no more than a reflection of greater youthfulness 
in the new plants. This, however, does not appear to have 
been the case ; there has been a continuing selectivity of the 
poorly educated by the tea and rubber packing and the fibre 
industries. If we take only women under the age of 25 in 
fibre, tea and rubber employment, 42 per cent. were wholly 
without formal education. On the other hand only 3 per cent. 
ofthe youthful workers in cigarette, soap and match produc- 
tion were entirely uneducated. Although there is no doubt 
that more of the younger women generally are receiving an 
education than was formerly the case, there is still differential 
selection exerted by the high and low status industries. 

The workers in the newer plants are both younger and less 
frequently married than those in fibre industry or in tea and 
rubber processing (see tables VI.[and VIII), Spinning and wea- 
ving employees, while not much older than the cigarette 
employees, are largely of married status. As significant as 
the great age differences, and partially associated differences 
in marital status, is the fact that extremely few of the married 
workers in the new industries are widowed or divorced. Very 
large proportions of the employees of export houses were 
widowed or separated. The high proportion of married 
among the spinning and weaving mill employees is unques- 
tionably related to the frequency with which these women 
have married men also employed in the factory. 


TABLE VIII. MARITAL STATUS BY INDUSTRY 
(in percentages) 


Industry Marital status 








Married Widowed or 


and with 
husband separated 





100 (118 cases) 


Tea and rubber. . . 100 (48 cases) 


100 (33 cases) 
100 (16 cases) 











46 
37 
Spinning and weaving 53 100 (17 cases) 
30 
18 
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SocrAL LIFE OF THE WOMAN FACTORY WORKER 


The “normal” household structure for urban people is 
usually conceived to be that of the marital family, composed 
of husband, wife and children, among whom the husband is 
the chief source of support. If such a concept of normality 
is used, the factory working women depart from it in many 
important respects. Relatively few live in households where 
the husband, or father, is the chief source of support ; and few 
also live in households composed simply of a marital unit.* 


Household Economy 


The abnormal character of the homes of the factory workers 
is nowhere more clearly indicated than in the dominant role 
played by the women themselves in household support. 
Usually the female worker does not supplement the family 
budget, but is the economic mainstay of her household. Sixty- 
two per cent. of the women were the chief wage-earners in 
their homes. A husband or father was the chief wage-earner 
in only a fifth of the homes represented by these women. 
Although the woman was usually the chief source of household 
support, in the majority (55 per cent.) of such instances there 
were also other wage-earners employed on a regular full-time 
basis ; and in an additional 16 per cent. of cases other members 
were either partially employed or seeking work. There is no 
indication whatever that the women were subjected to male 
dominance in the disposal of their earnings. Whether they 
were chief wage-earners or not, practically all of the women 
spent their earnings personally or placed them in a pool drawn 
upon by the household. 

In that minority of households where the woman worker 
was not the chief wage-earner, the status of the chief wage- 
earner’s occupation was usually quite low. Nearly one-half 
were unskilled labourers, evenly divided between factory and 
general or “coolie” work.* Less than one-third held jobs 





1 A household was defined as a group living under one roof as a family 
unit and sharing in income and expenditure. Single person households, 
—— as boarders in unrelated families, constituted only 3 per cent. of the 
total. 

*A few of the male factory workers might reasonably have been 
classed as semi-skilled machine operatives. Four cases (5 per cent.) who 
had jobs of supervisory status in factories are not classified here. 
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of skilled labour status ; less than a tenth could be classified 
as “white collar”; and 3 per cent. had their own businesses, 
usually of low economic status. 

The economic burden upon these women is not light. Less 
than 1 per cent. had no person at least partly dependent upon 
them ; nearly one-third had others wholly dependent upon 
them for their support. Of the 70 women entirely responsible 
for the support of themselves and of others, almost one-half 
had three or more dependants (the mean number of dependants 
for those having persons wholly dependent was 2.6). These 
obvious indications of economic distress are also reflected in 
indebtedness and household overcrowding. Sixty-one per cent. 
of the sample stated that they were in debt at the time of 
study ; only 5 per cent. were able to save from their earnings. 
Of the 93 per cent. who did not have rent-free dwellings, over 
a half paid 10 rupees a month or less for living quarters for 
households averaging 5.3 persons. Forty-five per cent. of the 
homes had only a single room for sleeping as well as for the 
other uses to which it was put in the day-time. (The mean 
number of persons per room available for sleeping was 3.0.) 
In actual practice it is probable that no more than a handful 
of these families had any rooms available for living purposes 
other than those in which they slept, although this was not 
ascertained statistically. 


Household Composition 


Practically three-fourths of the women were or had been 
married, but at the time of the enquiry only 41 per cent. were 
living with a husband (of the husbandless, the majority were 
widows). Unmarried women constituted about one-fourth of 
the sample, the majority of whom were still living in their 
parental homes. Within each of these basic household types 
there are almost infinite complexities in the actual patterns 
of relationship to be found. 

Of the 98 married women living with their husbands, less 
than half lived as a simple marital unit of husband, wife 
and children. The majority had other relatives living in the 
household—usually persons related to wife (that is, the woman 
interviewed). Nearly a fourth had one or both parents of the 
wife living with them, and at least as high a proportion had 
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unmarried siblings of the wife or husband, often in addition 
to parents and other relatives. Eight per cent. of the married 
couples had married sons or daughters and their children (if 
any) living with them.' 

Seventy-nine women once married were no longer living 
with their husbands because of death or separation. 
The vast majority (about 90 per cent.) of these were living 
with unmarried children. Of these about half were living as 
self-contained households ; the others had apparently moved 
in with relatives, usually their own parents, but in a con- 
siderable number of cases with married sons and daughters. 
It should be remembered that many of these households 
contained other relatives as well, who have not been clas- 
sified here. 

Of the 61 women who had never married, nearly two-thirds 
were living in the parental home with a father, mother or 
both, and of course, in some cases, siblings. Many of these 
households were not complete families, however, since for 
nearly 40 per cent. the father was missing. The contrasting 
fact that in only 10 per cent. of the cases was the mother 
missing indicates the greater frequency with which daughters 
of widows are brought into factory labour, as compared with 
normal and motherless homes. Only 24 unmarried women did 
not live in the parental home, and of these a large proportion 
(46 per cent.) lived in the households of siblings as part of 
that family (in the majority of instances these households 
contained additional relatives as well). Only seven of all the 
unmarried women lived as boarders in houses not containing 
persons related to them by blood, and hence were not in a 
family relationship with other occupants. 

Reliance upon blood kin is so obvious in the above household 
analysis that it scarcely needs comment. About one-third 
of all workers were living in homes containing one or both 
parents, and about a fourth of those ever married were living 
with a parent or parents. Very roughly, it appears that half 
of the women who have been married are living in households 
containing blood kin other than their own unmarried children. 
Only a small minority of all households represented conforms 





1 As will be seen if table IX is studied, percentual statements in the text 
are not always mutually exclusive but a | represent combinations of 
categories which are mutually exclusive in the tabular presentation. 
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to the normal, simple marital unit pattern ; many are broken 
by death or separation ; many others with a marital unit as 
a core have incorporated various relatives—doubtless as a 
result of economic stress. We may infer from the economic 
position of the woman worker that the kinship accretions are, 
in an economic sense, frequently built up around her. While 
the majority of the women have the protection of husband 
or kin, the woman herself is more often than not the chief 
support for the household unit. 


The Married Worker 


Due both to the breaking of ties with the parental home 
and to the likelihood of dependent children, the married 
woman worker, whether living with her husband or not, 
presents unique situations and problems. For the husbandless 
mother there are still further complications. The majority of 
married women have entered gainful employment since 
marriage—in many cases, no doubt, subsequently to its 
dissolution by death or separation, though this was not 
ascertained. It is significant, however, that among women 
now living with their husbands the majority were also gainful 
workers before marriage. On the other hand, the vast majority 
of those widowed had never worked prior to marriage. Mar- 
riage appears to be a significant step in leading women into 
factory employment, particularly where the union has been 
broken by death. It is impossible to determine from this 
study the extent to which marriage is also a means of departure 
from gainful employment, as it no doubt is for many girls. 
(It is interesting, however, to note that of the unmarried 
women interviewed in this study, the majority believed that 
they would work subsequently to their marriage.) Taking 
employed married women as a whole, most had not worked 
until after marriage. 

Widowhood is mainly responsible for the entrance of women 
of middle-age into the labour foree. Whereas only 8 per cent. 
of those living with husbands began work after the age of 
29, 42 per cent. of the widowed sought and found factory 
employment after that age (of all who started working at the 
age of 30 or later, nearly two-thirds were widows). While 
we have no explicit evidence that first employment was 
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TABLE IX. CORE COMPOSITION OF EMPLOYED WOMEN’S 
HOUSEHOLDS 





Core composition 3 Percentage 





Married woman living with husband (and children) : 
(a) Simple marital family (without others) . . . 
(6) With self’s parent(s) (and unmarried siblings 
only) 
(c) With self’s parents and others 
(d) With own siblings (and others) 
(e) With married child (and others) 
(f) Other (unclassified) 
Total (98 cases) 





Married woman with unmarried child(ren) not with 
husband : 
(a) As single unit without others 
(6) With self’s parent(s) (and others) 
(c) With married child (and others) 
(d) Other (unclassified) 
Total (72 cases) 








Married woman not with husband or unmarried 
children, otherwise unclassified 





Single woman living in parental household : 
(a) With both parents (and others) 
(b) With father missing 
(c) With mother missing 
Total (37 cases) 





Single woman not in parental household : 
(a) Roomer in non-related household 
(6) With sibling marital unit (and others) . . . 
(c) Other (unclassified relatives) 
Total (24 cases) 





Grand total (238 cases). . 














subsequent to the death or incapacitation of the primary 
wage-earner, this appears to be a justifiable inference. For 
women undergoing separation the situation is less clear since 
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only 13 per cent. began work at 30 or later, although the 
majority started after marriage. It is probable that a 
considerable number of the women in this category were never 
married in the proper sense of the word and were at no time 
dependent upon a husband’s earnings. 


TABLE X. MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN BEGINNING 
EMPLOYMENT BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE 


(in percentages) 





Began employment— 


Marital status before after 
marriage marriage 





Living with husband .... 55 45 100 (97 cases) 
45 55 100 (31 cases) 
21 79 100 (48 cases) 











56 100 (176 cases) 











About 85 per cent. of the women ever married had children 
still alive. Some of these were adults and not living with 
the mother. More relevant here is the presence of dependent 
children in the home and requiring a mother’s care. Nearly 
three-fourths of the women ever married had one or more 
children under the age of 10 living at home ; very few indeed 
had young children not living with them. As might be expect- 
ed, those currently living with a husband had small children 
more generally than others—84 per cent., as compared with 
68 per cent. and 54 per cent. respectively for the separated 
and the widowed. 

While many of these children spent a considerable part 
of the daytime in school, neither the school week nor the school 
year corresponds completely with factory time demands. 
The care arrangements for the young children at home shows 
clearly the advantage of a kinship household. Forty-three 
per cent. of the mothers left their children under the super- 
vision of household relatives. But 22 per cent. left their 
children with no adult supervision whatever, and an additional 
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13 per cent. left them under the care of older brothers or 
sisters. Among the mothers separated from their husbands 
nearly 40 per cent. left their children with no supervision 
whatever. 

The central position of the woman factory worker as wage- 
earner for the household has already been demonstrated. 
As might reasonably be expected, this importance is at a 
maximum among women who are widowed or separated 
from their husbands. In over nine-tenths of the cases where 
widows were in employment they were the chief wage-earners 
for their households. Even among women married and living 
with their husbands we still find that more than half (54 per 
cent.) are the chief supporters of the family. 

Not only are the vast majority of widowed and separated 
women the main source of their family’s support but the 
members of the family are usually wholly dependent upon 
them. For those having complete dependants (nearly 60 per 
cent.) an average of 2.3 persons, in addition to the woman 
herself, were completely dependent on her earnings. 


The Single Worker 


Less than 30 per cent. of the women interviewed were 
single, never having been married. The majority of these 
were still living in their parental homes. The low ages of 
the vast majority of the unmarried indicate that marriage is 
still not improbable for most. Seventy per cent. were under 
25, and only one-third were above the average age for females 
at marriage in the Colombo District. 

The smaller extent to which the single woman is re- 
sponsible for dependants than the married woman is shown 
by the following figures : although 48 per cent. of the single 
women were the principal wage-earners in their households, 
only 13 per cent. were the sole wage-earners for their families, 
as compared with about 35 per cent. of all married women. 
The economic role of the single women in the parental home 
appears to be quite different from that of those living under 
different circumstances. Only among the latter are the 
majority exempt from major economic responsibility in the 
household. Sixty per cent. of the girls living with parents 
were the family’s major wage-earner, but only about half 
that proportion of those outside the parental home were 
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chief household wage-earners. For the latter we may infer 
that residence has usually been found with relatives who 
are solvent. In over 40 per cent. of these homes the chief 
wage-earner was a brother or brother-in-law. It is signi- 
ficant that, among the girls living in the parental home, less 
than a fifth looked upon their father as the chief wage-earner, 
although for more than 60 per cent. the father was present. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This survey of female factory workers in an Asian metro- 
polis has indicated the economic distress and socially abnor- 
mal background of the women forced into the role of wage- 
earner. Although the opening of new and higher-status 
factory employments has brought some new entrants of moder- 
ate educational and social status into the labour force, employ- 
ment is typically the product of dire necessity. Usually 
the worker is a mature woman standing as the economic 
head of a dependent household. Her low bargaining power 
is partially reflected in an incredibly low rate of job mobility. 
Although this study has been directed more towards matters 
of worker selectivity and social backgrounds than towards 
welfare problems, the latter are implicit in most observations. 
The prevalence of desertion, widowhood and conglomerate 
family compositions, as well as the frequency of unsuper- 
vised young children, speak eloquently of the need for various 
forms of social service. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Child Labour in Relation to Compulsory 
Education 


At the request of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.), the International Labour 
Office prepared a report on child labour in relation to compulsory 
education, which was to have been submitted to the 14th Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, held in Geneva from 12 to 
21 July 1951 under the joint auspices of U.N.E.S.C.O. and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. The agenda of the Conference included 
the question of compulsory education and its prolongation ; and it was 
in view of the close relation between this problem and the age of admis- 
sion to employment—a question of primary concern to the I.L.0.— 
that the Office was requested to prepare the report, which is now being 
printed and published by U.N.E.S.C.O. 

The following short survey is based on the material contained in 
the report but the presentation is different, stress being laid on the 
question of minimum age of admission to work rather than on the age 
of compulsory school attendance. Reference is also made to a recom- 
mendation adopted by the 14th International Conference on Public 
Education, expressing the views of that body on the interrelation of 
these two questions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the wide range of tasks assigned to the International 
Labour Organisation the protection of children and young persons 
has always been given a place of priority. One of the first aims of 
the Organisation in this respect was the abolition of premature child 
labour, for without this measure no sound labour legislation is con- 
ceivable. The results achieved are well known : four Conventions 
adopted during the earlier sessions of the International Labour 
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Conference fixed at 14 years the age of admission to employment in 
industry, at sea, in agriculture and in all other kinds of work (“ non- 
industrial employment ”). Later Conventions raised this age to 15 
for all branches except agriculture. 

Clearly, the immediate aim of the provisions fixing a minimum 
age below which children are forbidden to work is to protect the 
child against the harmful physical and moral effects that premature 
full-time employment may have on his young body and mind ; but 
such protection would be incomplete if it were not supplemented by 
provisions to ensure that the child receives proper schooling during 
the time when he is not yet permitted to work. Without proper 
education during childhood it will hardly be possible for the grown 
man or woman to acquire the fundamental intellectual and moral 
equipment for a successful career and full participation in the civil 
and cultural life of the nation. 

Recognising the importance of educational opportunity and its 
close connection with employment opportunities, the Constitution 
of the I.L.0. lays down as one of the Organisation’s aims “the 
assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity ”. 

By preventing the employment of children, at least during school 
hours, compulsory school attendance laws help the enforcement of 
minimum age legislation and may even serve to some degree as a 
substitute for such legislation where it does not exist. The inter- 
national labour Convention of 1921 on the age of admission to 
employment in agriculture, for example, relies in the first instance 
on compulsory education laws, as it prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 years of age “save outside the hours fixed for 
school attendance ”. 

The age up to which school attendance is made compulsory is 
also of special importance, If this age is lower than the statutory 
age of admission to work the children may be left without useful 
occupation during the transitional period and exposed to the dangers 
of the street or to illegal exploitation. The I.L.O. has on various 
occasions recommended that the school-leaving age and the minimum 
age of employment should be fixed at the same level. The Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education has also laid stress on 
this principle in recommendations adopted first in 1934 and again 
in 1951.2 In the recommendation concerning compulsory education 
and its prolongation, adopted in 1951 by the 14th International 
Conference on Public Education, it was again emphasised that Lhe 
age at which children are authorised by law to take up employ- 
ment and the school-leaving age should be fixed in accordance with 
each other, and that the maximum co-operation should exist between 
the national education and labour authorities. 





1Cf. Unemployment (Y Persons) Recommendation, 1935, paragraph 1 ; 
Employment ( ition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, 
30 (1) ; and Resolution on the Protection of C and Y 
by the International Labour Conference in 1945, paragraphs 9 (2), 19 (2). 
* Recommendations No. 1 of 1934, paragraph 7, and No. 82 of 1951, paragraph 19. 
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An attempt will be made in the following pages to show the 
relation that exists in the different countries between the age of 
admission to work and the age up to which schooling is compulsory. 
For this purpose it will be necessary not only to compare the two 
ages, but also to take account of the exceptions allowed under 
minimum age and compulsory school attendance regulations as well 
as the problems of practical enforcement. 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT 


An international comparison of the minimum age laws can best 
be made by grouping countries and states belonging to the same 
geographical and ethnographical region, where economic and social 
conditions are approximately the same and labour standards are 
therefore comparable in character. 

In North America (United States and Canada), Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa the minimum age of admission 
to industrial employment varies between 14 and 16 years, and a 
general tendency towards the higher level (16 years) can be observed. 
Various states in Australia, and twenty-two states and the District 
of Columbia in the United States, have a minimum age of 14 years ; 
15 is the minimum age in two states in Australia (for girls), in four 
provinces of Canada, in New Zealand, and in two states of the 
United States ; 16 years has been fixed for admission to work in 
industry in the State of Tasmania (Australia), five provinces of 
Canada, and in the United States (twenty-three states and under 
federal legislation). 

In the European countries the normal minimum age of admission 
to work in industry is, in most cases, fixed at 14 years, but there is 
a marked tendency towards a higher level of 15 years. Ages below 
14 or above 15 occur only in isolated cases. The minimum age is 
14 years in eleven countries (Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy and Luxembourg) 
and 15 years in eight countries (Czechoslovakia, Iceland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom). 
It is still 12 in Portugal. In one country only (Albania) the law prohi- 
bits the employment of children under 16 years. In the United King- 
dom the Education Act lays down that the age of admission to 
employment should be raised from 15 to 16 as soon as possible. 

In the countries of Latin America the age limit varies between 
12 and 14 years, and here, too, the latter level is prescribed in the 
majority. Fourteen of the countries have a minimum age of 14 years 
(Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela), while in three (Costa Rica, Haiti, and Mexico) the age 
is fixed at 12 years. 

In the countries of the Far East also, the minimum age of admis- 
sion to work in industry is fixed as a rule between 12 and 14 years, 
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the latter age being prescribed in the majority of cases, although 
sometimes for a limited range of employments. The statutory age 
limit is 12 years in Pakistan and 13 years in Burma ; it is 14 in Ceylon, 
China, India and the Philippines, and 15 in Afghanistan. 

In the Near and Middle East age limits below 14 years are still 
frequent, the age being fixed at 12 years in four countries (Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq and Turkey), and at 13 in Lebanon. The minimum age 
is 14 in Israel. In some of these countries, there are even minimum 
ages under 12 years for admission to specified categories of industrial 
work (for instance, 8 years in Lebanon for all industrial occupations 
except mechanical and unhealthy work, and 9 years in Egypt for 
certain textile mills and sixteen types of handicrafts specified in the 
regulations). 

A comparison of the present situation as recorded above with 
the standards existing in 1919, when the International Labour 
Organisation came into being, shows that much progress has been 
achieved in recent decades. 

In Europe the minimum age for admission to work in industry 
has been raised since 1919 from 12 to 14 in Italy and Luxembourg, 
from 13 to 14 in France, and from 13 to 15 in the Netherlands. In 
none of the European countries was the minimum age as high as 
15 years in 1919, but in 1951 this age is prescribed in eight of them. 
In India the statutory age of admission to work in that part of 
industry which is subject to regulation rose from 9 years in 1919 
to 12 years in 1922 and 14 years in 1948. In Canada several pro- 
vineces have raised the age from 14 to 16. In the United States 
seven only of the forty-eight states had a minimum age of employ- 
ment above 14 years in 1919 and no federal legislation existed on 
the subject, whereas in 1951 twenty-three states have a minimum 
age of 16 years and the same age limit applies under federal legis- 
lation enacted in 1938. 

But, despite this marked progress, much still remains to be done 
in the field of child labour. Even where advanced legislation exists 
constant attention must be given to enforcement. In various 
branches of employment, such as agriculture, itinerant trades and 
domestic work, there are still many cases where no minimum age 
applies or where the regulations are inadequate ; and in the less- 
developed countries conditions frequently still exist which recall 
those prevailing in Europe at the time of the Industrial Revolution 
when child labour was entirely unregulated and very young children 
were found at work in factories and workshops. 


CoMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The school-leaving age has also tended to rise, sometimes pre- 
ceding and sometimes following the rise in the minimum age for 
employment. There has often been the express intention of making 
the two ages coincide. 
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At present school attendance is compulsory up to the minimum 
age for admission to industrial employment in Australia, the majority 
of the provinces of Canada, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa 
and the United States, as well as in most of the countries of Europe 
and Latin America. In these areas the school-leaving age is lower 
than the age of admission to employment only in two provinces of 
Canada (Manitoba and Saskatchewan), in Albania, Greece, Sweden 
and some cantons of Switzerland, in a few provinces of Argentina, 
in Colombia, Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. In the Near and 
Middle East, the school-leaving age is lower than the minimum age 
for employment, for instance, in Iran (in rural districts) and Lebanon. 
In the Far East, with the exception of Afghanistan and Ceylon, 
compulsory schooling does not yet exist. Burma, China, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines are still without such provisions, but 
steps are being taken, especially in India, with a view to the intro- 
duction of compulsory free education by stages. 


EXCEPTIONS UNDER MINIMUM AGE AND COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE LAWS 


Obviously, in ideal conditions, the aim of child labour legislation 
would be the total prohibition of child labour under the statutory 
age level so as to ensure equal opportunities to all children for 
physical and educational development. For various economic and 


social reasons, however, it has been found necessary in most countries 
to provide for the admission of children to employment under the 
normal minimum age in certain cases. 

The prejudice caused to the children to which the exceptions 
apply will, of course, depend on the grounds and conditions on which 
the exceptions are granted. Some of them may even be made in 
the interest of the young persons themselves ; for instance, excep- 
tions are very frequently allowed as regards work in or in connection 
with technical or vocational schools, generally upon the condition 
that the schools are approved or supervised by public authority. 
Apprenticeship may also be included under such exceptions for the 
obvious reason that it is primarily educational in character. Another 
exception which is also very common relates to employment in 
family undertakings or work for parents and guardians. This 
exception is less likely to have harmful results if, as is often the case, 
it is limited to work which is not harmful to the health and welfare 
of the child, and to work outside school hours. 

In many countries permits may be granted on specified condi- 
tions for employment at an earlier age, either for admission to work 
in general or for certain kinds of employment only. In a number 
of countries the exceptions cover admission to work at an earlier 
age in certain branches of non-industrial employment, such as 
domestic service (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Lebanon, Peru, Switzerland and various states in the United States), 
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itinerant trading (New South Wales in Australia, British Columbia 
in Canada and various states in the United States), and public 
entertainment (New South Wales in Australia, Austria, Alberta 
in Canada, Norway, the United Kingdom, and certain states in the 
United States). In other cases provision is made for excepting light 
employment in general or certain types of light work, such as occa- 
sional services and running of errands in industry or commerce 
(Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland) and light 
agricultural work (Austria and Czechoslovakia). Poverty of the 
family, compelling the child to start work below the normal minimum 
age in order to support himself and his parents or guardian, brothers 
and sisters, is a frequent reason for exemption from minimum age 
provisions ; this is the case in Victoria in Australia (for girls aged. 14), 
in Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador (for children aged 
12), Guatemala, Panama, Salvador, Uruguay (for children aged 12) 
and in California (for children aged 14), Delaware, South Dakota, 
Washington (for children aged 12) in the United States. 

In many cases these exceptions are made subject to certain 
conditions in order to mitigate the ill effects of premature employ- 
ment. Thus they frequently apply not to all children below the 
statutory age but only to those having reached a specified lower 
age, and with safeguards for the health, safety and morals of the 
children concerned. 

Often the exceptions are made dependent on compulsory 
school attendance. In New Zealand the law provides that, 
before being admitted to work under the normal minimum 
age, the child must be exempt from the obligation to attend school, 
and in many countries it prescribes that he must have attained a 
specified educational standard. Sometimes where full-time employ- 
ment of younger children is permitted on the grounds of poverty it 
is made subject to the condition that the child has received a certain 
minimum of compulsory education (Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama 
and Salvador) or that the child has completed compulsory school 
attendance or is attending an evening school (Ecuador). In such 
cases, however, the safeguarding provision will hardly ensure a 
satisfactory level of education, as a child attending an evening 
class after a full day’s work is unlikely to obtain proper benefit 
from the instruction given. 

Very frequently employment at a lower age is permitted outside 
school hours or during school holidays. In some countries this type 
of exception covers industrial work, as in Nova Scotia and Ontario 
in Canada, in the Philippines and in some states of the United States, 
although part-time employment of younger children is as a rule of 
little practical value in industry. Generally it relates to light work 
in non-industrial occupations, such as the delivery of newspapers 
and other articles, employment as golf caddies, etc., and in agri- 
culture on family farms and for seasonal work. 

Complete prohibition of all child labour, even outside school 
hours, may be regarded as the ideal solution ; but in many cases it 
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would be difficult to enforce such a prohibition. Some countries 
have, therefore, considered it preferable to make such employment 
lawful, subject to strict regulation and proper safeguards as regards 
the age of the child, the nature of the work, the hours worked and 
educational requirements. Thus in Switzerland, the Federal Act 
passed in 1938 permits the employment of school-age children on 
light incidental work (running errands, etc.), on condition that it 
has no detrimental effect on the health, morals or education of the 
children ; and the regulations under the Act limit their hours of 
work to two on school days and five on holidays. Moreover, the 
canton governments have the right to make such employment 
conditional upon the granting of a special permit or to prohibit it 
altogether. The granting of the permit may be made dependent on 
the child’s health and school record and on the economic situation 
of the family. 

In the United Kingdom the employment of schoolchildren 
outside school hours in non-industrial occupations is not permitted 
for more than two hours on school days and Sundays or before 
6 a.m. and after 8 p.m. By-laws commonly require a medical certi- 
ficate to be furnished, stating that the employment will not be 
prejudicial to the health and physical development of the child and 
will not render him unfit to obtain proper benefit from his education. 
Similar provisions are known to exist in Czechoslovakia and various 
states in the United States. 

The compulsory school attendance laws also frequently provide 
for cases where children may leave school before reaching the normal 
leaving age in order to take up employment. In many countries 
children may be exempted from further school attendance in order 
to enter employment if they have reached a specified educational 
standard, or if their help is needed in agriculture (Belgium, France, 
Ireland and the Netherlands) or for farm work and home duties 
(various provinces of Canada) ; or because of the poverty or sickness 
of the parents, as in Brazil (children aged 12), in various provinces of 
Canada, in Luxembourg (children aged 12 in rare cases), and in various 
states of the United States. In many cases these exceptions are also 
subject to safeguarding conditions as regards the age and health of 
the child, or are allowed for limited periods of the school year only. 

There are other exceptions, not directly related to employment, 
which tend to increase the number of children who are not usefully 
occupied and are therefore liable to enter employment prematurely, 
especially in sparsely populated rural areas. Exceptions are, for 
instance, frequently made because of the distance of the school 
from the home or because of lack of transport facilities or school 
accommodation. In a few cases also, school attendance laws provide 
a lower school-leaving age for rural areas than for urban districts, 
as in some provinces of Canada, in Ceylon and Iran. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


The minimum age provisions are often difficult to enforce, espe- 
cially with regard to employment in small-scale industry, in non- 
industrial occupations and in agriculture. In the case of school 
attendance regulations inadequate enforcement is frequently due 
to such factors as shortage of schools and teaching staff and lack of 
transport facilities. These problems exist even in the most advanced 
countries, but they are especially acute in the less developed coun- 
tries with a scattered population, where a proper system of admi- 
nistrative bodies and labour inspection services to supervise the 
application of minimum age provisions is not yet in operation. 

But the underlying cause of ineffectiveness in minimum age and 
compulsory school attendance laws is probably the poverty of the 
population or of some classes of population, though tradition and 
parental ignorance may also. be partly responsible. Where children 
are compelled to work in order to support themselves and their 
parents or other members of the family, economic necessity appears 
to be stronger than any law intended to keep them out of employ- 
ment and in school. In such cases laws of this kind may even do 
more harm than good, if they are not accompanied by some form 
of social assistance (such as school meals, financial or material aid 
and family allowances) to raise the standard of living and provide 
for the maintenance of the children. The fact that the evil of child 
labour springs primarily from economic causes and that it is in the 
interest of the nation to combat it is now officially recognised in all 
parts of the world. The Indian Constitution adopted in 1949, for 
instance, incorporated the directive principle that the “ tender age 
of children should not be abused and that the citizens should not 
be forced by economic necessity to enter occupations unsuited to 
their age and strength”. The Constitution of Burma contains a 
similar principle. 


EFFORTS TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


Administrative Machinery 


In many cases the law provides that the child or young person 
must obtain an authorisation from the competent authority before 
being allowed to enter employment. As a rule this authorisation 
takes the form of a work book or employment certificate. 

In order to obtain this document, the child may be required to 
fulfil other conditions (often including educational requirements) 
in addition to being of the prescribed age. An entry may have to 
be made in the work book, based on the school records or other 
evidence that the required educational standard has been reached, 
as is done in Argentina, Bulgaria, Colombia, Peru, Poland, Sweden 
and the states of the United States. In such cases the work book 
also serves as a means of enforcing compulsory education laws. In 
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the Province of Ontario in Canada and in the majority of the states 
of the United States, the work book or employment certificate is 
issued by the school authorities. 

The school authorities also assist very often in the administration 
of the minimum age law, and there are even cases in the United 
States where the carrying out of the law is entrusted to the school 
authorities alone (in the District of Columbia and in Idaho and New 
Hampshire). In most countries enforcement is, however, the duty 
of the labour authorities acting through their labour inspectors or 
of some other authority (such as the special departments for the 
protection of women and children in Puerto Rico and Rhode Island). 
In Austria, where under the Child Labour Act of 1948 the district 
administrative authorities are responsible for supervision in colla- 
boration with the labour inspectors for the protection of young 
persons and for female and child labour and the municipal and 
school authorities, various other persons and agencies, such as 
teachers of public and private schools, medical practitioners, persons 
undertaking private youth welfare work, and all bodies including 
youth welfare within the scope of their activities, are called upon 
for assistance. 

The assistance of the school authorities is particularly needed 
for the enforcement of minimum age provisions in certain types of 
employment such as domestic service, street trading and agriculture, 
where it is difficult for the ordinary inspection service to exercise 
adequate supervision. In the State of New York, for instance, the 
competent division of the Department of Labor is responsible for 
enforcing the child labour law with the exception of the provisions 
on street trades, which are enforced by the school officials. In the 
United Kingdom power is given to the local education authorities 
for elementary education to make by-laws with respect to the employ- 
ment of schoolchildren outside school hours in occupations such as 
the delivery of milk and newspapers and work in shops and on 
farms. Most of these authorities employ school attendance offi- 
cers to supervise the employment of these children.} 

School authorities may also indirectly contribute to the enforce- 
ment of minimum age regulations through their regular control 
of school attendance and their power to aotify contraventions and 
to have fines imposed on parents or guardians who fail to send 
their children to school. In Argentina, for example, the school 
director can report contraventions to the ‘‘ Compulsory School Attend- 
ance Office ”, which has special inspectors to visit the homes of the 
children and find out the reason for non-attendance. 


Development of School Facilities 


Many countries are still seeking to make provision for the estab- 
lishment of a sufficient number of schools with adequate and qualified 





1 Home OFFICE : ent of Children—Street Trading by Persons under 
tationery Office, 1933). 
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teaching staffs to meet the requirements of existing school attend- 
ance laws. Others, in which no compulsory education law exists, are 
endeavouring to develop the facilities needed to warrant the adop- 
tion of a law. The educational programme drawn up in India for 
the development of a compulsory school system under a sixteen-year 
plan may be mentioned as an outstanding example of such efforts 
in a country where compulsory schooling is not yet general. 

In this connection mention may also be made of the provisions 
in certain labour and education laws in Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico and 
Venezuela, which require owners of industrial and agricultural estab- 
lishments over a certain size and situated at a distance from the 
nearest town to establish and maintain primary schools for the 
children of their employees. In some cases the law ensures that the 
standard of the schools financed by the undertakings shall not fall 
below the general level. In Mexico, for instance, the instruction 
given in such schools must conform to the official curriculum of the 
area in which they are situated, and the teachers must be appointed 
by the competent school authorities and receive the same salaries 
as the teachers in schools of the same class maintained by the Govern- 
ment. 


Indirect Effect of Other Social Measures 


In many countries numerous social measures to assist families 
and raise the standard of living, such as subsidised housing, tax 
concessions and the fixing of an adequate minimum wage, indirectly 
contribute to the maintenance of the children and the prevention 
of child labour. While it would lead too far to analyse all these 
provisions, attention should be drawn to those most likely to keep 
younger children out of employment. 

Under the family allowance schemes now existing in a great 
number of countries the payments to parents until their children 
reach the age of 14 or 16 (in some cases up to a higher age if the 
child is continuing his studies) may offset any loss of earnings suffered 
by the family through the child’s later start in employment. How- 
ever, the introduction of such social measures as family allowance 
schemes in other countries will, in many cases, involve a long period 
of preparation, and presupposes the existence of financial resources 
and administrative machinery which, especially in the less advanced 
countries, cannot be expected to be available in the near future. 

In countries where public education facilities already exist, less 
ambitious schemes can do much to facilitate school attendance and 
at the same time prevent the premature employment of children. 
Such schemes are those which provide schoolchildren with free or 
low-cost school meals, clothing, school necessities and transport 
facilities. 

The provision of free or low-cost school meals is a means of 
contributing not only to the health of the children but also to their 
maintenance and, consequently, to the prevention of child labour ; 
for it should be borne in mind that the wages that a child is able 
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to earn are, as a rule, so low that they may, in many cases, be little 
more than the value of a free school meal. School meals are already 
provided in many countries, including Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United King- 
dom. The system is also widespread outside Europe, for instance, 
in the Latin-American countries and in the United States (under 
federal-aided school lunch programmes). 

Provision for the supply of free clothing to children who would 
otherwise be prevented from attending school is made, for instance, 
in the Netherlands and in Mexico. In the United Kingdom the 
local education authorities may provide with clothing pupils other- 
wise unable to take full advantage of the education provided at 
school. 

Provision for the supply of free textbooks and other school 
requisites to children whose parents cannot afford these items is 
made in many states of the United States and in numerous other 
countries. In Sweden the State may make annual grants to educa- 
tion districts towards the cost of supplying free textbooks, etc., to 
pupils receiving compulsory education. 

Free or low-cost transport facilities are essential where the length 
of the journey to school may be an obstacle to school attendance, as 
is frequently the case in rural areas. Services of this kind already 
exist in Australia, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
many other countries. 

The importance of social welfare measures for the abolition of 
child labour and the enforcement of compulsory education has been 
recognised by the International Labour Organisation. In a resolu- 
tion on the protection of children and young workers adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 19451, it is recommended 
that the gradual raising of the minimum age should be accompanied, 
at each successive stage, by simultaneous measures for assuring the 
maintenance of children, such as policies to secure full employment, 
the provision of a living wage for all employed persons, family 
allowances, ete., and that, in order to aid in the simultaneous raising 
of the school-leaving age, economic assistance should be provided, 
consisting of free use of textbooks, free or low-cost meals and trans- 
portation, and maintenance allowances during the period of com- 
pulsory education.? 

Realising that other international bodies may be interested in 
certain aspects of these problems, the resolution states in conclusion 
that the fullest collaboration between all the international bodies 
concerned is desirable in order to secure an exchange of information 
and co-ordinated action to promote the well-being of children and 
young persons. 





m. 2 wy “ene Lasour OrFrice: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 15 Decem- 
ri , al. 

? See similar proposals in Recommendation No. 21 concerning the free provision 
of school supplies, adopted in 1947 by the International Conference on Public 
Education (U.N.E.S.C.O.-LB.E. : International Conferences on Public Education : 
Collected Recommendations, 1934-1950, p. 58). 














Measures for the Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Countries 


On 15 August 1950 the Economie and Social Council passed a 
Resolution (No. 290 (XI)) on Full Employment, requesting the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations “ to appoint a small group of 
experts to prepare, in the light of the current world situation and of the 
requirements of economic development, a report on employment and 
underemployment, the report to be issued on the responsibility of the 
expert group ”.1 This group of experts, composed of Mr. Alberto 
Baltra Cortez (Chile), Mr. D. R. Gadgil (India), Mr. George Hakim 
(Lebanon), Mr. W. Arthur Lewis (United Kingdom) and Mr. Theodore 
W. Schultz (United States) submitted their report in April 1951.* 

Their study and recommendations were discussed at length in the 
Economic, Employment and Development Commission of the Eeonomic 
and Social Council, as well as by the Council itself during its Thirteenth 
Session (Geneva, August 1951). The Economic Committee of 
the Council discussed those parts of the experts’ and Commission’s 
reports which related to methods of financing economic development.® 

The following is a summary of the experts’ report and of the debates 
in the Commission, the Committee and the Council. It is intended to 
inform readers briefly of the numerous problems raised and of the 
divergencies of opinion which revealed themselves.* 





1Cf. Unrrep Nations Economic anp Sociat Counciz, Eleventh Session, 
Resolutions, Supplement No. 1, p.'7, section D. Document E/1849 (Geneva, 31 August 
1950). 

*UniTED Nations DEPARTMENT OF Economic Arrairns: Measures for the 


Economic Development of yim any my Countries. Document E/1986 (New 
York, May 1951; Sales No. 1951.I1.B.2.). 


3Cf. Unrrep Nations Economic anp Sociat Councit, Documents E/2006 
(containing the Commission’s report), E/CN.1/SR 108-32 (summary record of the 
relevant meetings of the Commission), E/AC.6/SR 109-115 (summary record of the 
relevant meetings of the Committee) and E/SR-498 ff. (summary record of the 
relevant meetings of the Council). 

4‘ This summary and the summary of the earlier report on national and inter- 
national measures for full employment in industrial countries (see April 1950 issue 
of the Review) may be regarded as complementary. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Unemployment and Economic Development 


The experts used the term “underdeveloped countries” to 
indicate countries where per capita real income is low as compared 
with the United States, Canada, Australasia and Western Europe. 
They classified unemployment in such countries into four categories : 
cyclical, seasonal, technological and disguised unemployment. 

Cyclical business fluctuations are usually generated in the indus- 
trially advanced countries and, though they cause some unemploy- 
ment in underdeveloped regions, their major effects there are on 
incomes rather than on employment. As the subject of cyclical 
unemployment had been investigated by a previous group of 
experts'!, the authors of the study regarded this subject as lying 
outside their terms of reference. 

Seasonal unemployment, which is of primary importance because 
of the preponderance of agricultural activities in underdeveloped 
countries, may be diminished by adopting different techniques in 
agriculture itself or by finding employment in other regions and 
occupations during the off-season, for example, under government 
programmes of seasonal public works or in rural domestic industry. 
However, domestic industry is itself often subject to seasonal unem- 
ployment or general underemployment. 

Technological unemployment arises when a new technology has 
been adopted, if the new method of production requires less labour 
or if the displaced workers are unable to acquire the qualifications 
demanded by the new method. The latter eventuality is most likely 
to occur when the gap between old and new technologies is wide, as 
is often the case in underdeveloped countries. Technological unem- 
ployment may also arise where labour is economised as a result of 
improvements in the organisation of production, even though no 
new technological principles are involved. 

The concept of disguised unemployment was applied by the 
experts to those persons “ who work on their own account and who 
are so numerous relatively to the resources with which they work 
that, if a number of them were withdrawn for work in other sectors 
of the economy, the total output of the sector from which they were 
withdrawn would not be diminished, even though no significant 
reorganisation occurred in this sector, and no significant substitution 
of capital.”* As workers will usually not be employed for wages 
unless their labour adds to the total product, the definition was 
framed in such a way as to exclude wage labour. Use of the term 





1In the report on National and International Measures for Full a 
a E/1584 (Lake Success, N.Y., December 1949 ; Sales No. 1949.I1.A.3). 
- note 4, p. 1. 
* Measures for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries, op. cit., 
paragraph 17. 
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“unemployment ” to describe this phenomenon was, therefore, 
considered somewhat misleading by the experts. They preferred 
accordingly to use the less precise but more familiar term “ under- 
employment ” for the concept of “ disguised unemployment ”. 

Underemployment in this sense is often due to a deficiency of 
available resources other than labour. In agriculture it arises 
mainly out of the limited supply of land ; in domestic handicrafts, 
however, it may arise out of growing competition from the products 
of modern industry. 

The main remedy for technological unemployment and for under- 
employment is to create new employment opportunities rapidly, 
both in agriculture and in new industries. This is the task of eco- 
nomic development, and it is for this reason that the experts con- 
centrated on measures for economic development rather than on 
measures to reduce unemployment. Their treatment of the subject 
and the recommendations submitted at the end of their report are 
divided into three parts— 

(1) national action required from the underdeveloped countries 
themselves ; 

(2) measures requiring national action on the part of the deve- 
loped countries ; and 


(3) action to be taken by the United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies. 


Most members of the Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission regarded the experts’ report as a helpful analysis of the 
problems of economic development and agreed that, while the 
authors had been asked to study the problem of unemployment and 
underemployment, useful recommendations could only be presented 
after an analysis of measures required for the economic development 
of the countries concerned. 

Some members, however, considered the report as unacceptable. 
The representative of the U.S.S.R., who belonged to this minority, 
took issue with the definition adopted by the experts for the concept 
of underdevelopment. The criterion of per capita real income was 
rejected by him as “ tendentious ”, and he would have preferred a 
measure of stages of development in terms of the levels of technology 
and capital investment, the growth of production and manpower 
and, especially, the degree of political and economic independence. 
Several members felt that the experts had not taken account of the 
requirement to prepare their report “in the light of the current 
world situation”. The Polish representative believed that this 
situation was basically determined by the strategic and profit 
requirements of the United States economy, which he held respon- 
sible for increasing economic retrogression in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Belgian, Canadian and United States delegates, on the other 
hand, thought that rearmament programmes had been of consider- 
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able help to the underdeveloped countries by improving their 
balances of payments. This point, which was vigorously discussed 
in connection with financial problems of economic development, is 
further discussed below. 

Another general criticism of the report made by some speakers 
was that the experts had not devoted sufficient attention to the 
specific measures required for the reduction of unemployment and 
underemployment, or to measures of social security designed to 
prevent loss of income by workers temporarily unemployed as a 
result of mechanisation or other forms of technical progress. The 
representative of the International Labour Organisation on the 
Council stated that the Governing Body of the I.L.O. regarded the 
persistence of widespread unemployment and underemployment in 
underdeveloped regions as one of the most serious problems of 
employment policy. It considered that all possible steps should be 
taken to minimise any adverse effects of rearmament programmes on 
the supply of capital equipment which would provide increased employ- 
ment opportunities in those regions. The I.L.O. representative also 
drew attention to the desirability of making estimates of the amount 
of underemployment in certain countries and an investigation into 
the extent to which disguised unemployment exists over and above 
seasonal unemployment in agriculture ; the investigation should be 
made with reference to the closely interrelated concepts of peak 
labour requirements and the level of agricultural technique. He 
stated that a study of underemployment in Asia was being prepared 
in the Office, and mentioned the work of the Organisation in provid- 
ing technical assistance to remedy unemployment in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Some members objected to the experts’ treatment of the subject 
on the implicit assumption that underdeveloped countries form a 
homogeneous group. The Turkish representative pointed out that, 
though some countries which were just embarking upon their devel- 
opment might require a fairly long period of technical preparation 
before any large-scale programme could be put into effect, other 
countries had already reached a stage where immediate assistance 
could now produce the desired results. The French member, too, 
remarked that no general principles (such as the priority of indus- 
trialisation or agriculture) could be applied to underdeveloped 
countries ; he thought that some underdeveloped countries had, 
indeed, more in common with the developed countries than with 
other underdeveloped countries. 

Finally, various members of the Commission regretted that not 
all of the experts’ recommendations were substantiated in the text 
of the report. This remark related, among other things, to Recom- 
mendation 15 on the establishment of a United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING NATIONAL ACTION BY 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The experts’ recommendations on action by the underdeveloped 
countries themselves fall into five groups, dealing with the pre- 
conditions of economic development, technology, population growth, 
the principles of development planning, and domestic capital for- 
mation. 


Pre-conditions of Economic Development 


The experts recommend that, to provide the pre-conditions and 
institutional framework of economic development, the Government 
of an underdeveloped country should— 


Make clear to its people its willingness to take vigorous action to remove 
the obstacles to free and equal opportunity which blunt the incentives and 
discourage the efforts of its people. Under this head we include land reform, 
abolition of privileges based on race, colour, caste or creed, the establish- 
ment of taxation upon a progressive basis, and a programme of mass edu- 
cation (Recommendation 1). + 


The pre-conditions of economic development, as seen by the 
experts, are psychological, social, legal and administrative. Economic 
progress may be hampered because the people, for lack of widespread 
education, are not aware of the possibility of studying and mastering 
nature in the interests of man. Again, people may, because of an 
other-worldly philosophy, considerations of social prestige or a 
strong preference for leisure, be unwilling to devote much effort to 
increasing their production and income. Lack of enterprise may 
also occur where men cannot be sure of keeping the results of their 
efforts because Governments are too weak to protect property or 
act arbitrarily in requisitioning property ; where private enterprise 
is present without private ownership of land ; where tenancy laws 
fail to protect the tenant’s right to unexhausted investment ; or 
where custom, law or religion prevents the adoption of new tech- 
niques. 

The social system may also hamper enterprise when stratification 
by wealth, caste, colour or creed denies opportunity to whole sections 
of the population ; when labour cannot be recruited because it is 
tied to the soil; when monopolies prevent entry into industry ; or 
when the leaders of a country oppose economic progress because 
they are reactionary, selfish or corrupt. 





1 In its report to the Council (Doc. E/2006) the Commission s that the 
experts’ recommendation be taken as implying that Governments should not only 
express their willingness to take action along the lines indicated, but should also 
in fact take such action ; and that the list of subjects for possible action in the 
recommendation should not be considered as exhaustive. 
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The necessity for underdeveloped countries to adopt a radical 
change in their way of life was particularly stressed by the Australian 
member of the Commission. He pointed out that development in 
other countries had largely been due to the progressive application 
of scientific methods, coupled with a highly materialistic philosophy 
and a gradual repudiation of social and religious customs which 
would have made any real progress impossible. More especially, there 
would be a need for far-reaching changes in animal and agricultural 
husbandry practices in many countries and a divorce of these 
practices from religion. This view was rejected by the Indian repre- 
sentative, who argued that colonial rule and not philosophical or 
religious prejudices had been the cause of economic backwardness 
in many countries. Before the era of foreign domination India had 
been relatively advanced and industrialised, but the new rulers had 
shifted the whole focus of the national economy from the centre to 
coastal trading posts. The people had lost contact with their own 
traditions, industry had withered away, and the country had been 
converted into a market for British goods. 

The French member of the Council considered that part of the 
experts’ description of pre-conditions was somewhat overdrawn. 
Ancient philosophies could only slowly be displaced by more modern 
ideas ; and underdeveloped countries had never before been incited 
by United Nations recommendations to burst the “ bonds of caste, 
creed and race” or to revolt against the inertia of a ruling class 
“whose main interest is the preservation of its own wealth and 
privileges ”.1 He believed that the “austere attitude ” observed 
thus far in respect of such basic factors had been sensible, as any such 
action, if it was called for, must be initiated by the people who 
would have to carry it out. The United Nations, he remarked, 
was based on respect for national sovereignty, even when that 
sovereignty was in the hands of a rich minority. 

On the subject of land reform, the Brazilian and United States 
members pointed out that redistribution of land was not sufficient 
by itself to ensure agricultural development and that, in fact, lack 
of capital and education among the farmers were more urgent prob- 
lems. The Czechoslovak member of the Council, on the other hand, 
considered that the first basic requirement for agricultural develop- 
ment was that the land should belong to those who worked on it.? 


Technology 


The experts found the gap in technology between developed and 
underdeveloped countries even more striking than the great inequal- 
ity in wealth between the two groups. At the same time the avail- 





1 Quoted from paragraphs 36 and 37 of the experts’ report. 
* For the discussion on land reform the Council had before them a special report 
repared by the United Nations in SS with the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (Land Reform, Document E/2003) to which interested readers may 
referred. 
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ability in developed countries of a large store of tested technical and 
scientific knowledge presents the underdeveloped regions with great 
opportunities for advance in this field. The experts believed that, 
by using fertilisers, insecticides, better seeds and better crop rotation, 
it would be possible to increase the yield of many agricultural crops 
by 50 per cent. within two decades or less. They recommended that 
in underdeveloped countries the Government should— 


Survey the possibilities of increasing agricultural yields and announce 
the measures it proposes to adopt in order to effect rapid improvement of 


yields (Recommendation 5). 


The experts considered the main obstacles to general technolo- 
gical advance in these countries to be lack of the necessary basic 
minimum level of education among the actual producers, lack of a 
well-developed administration in government departments with 
expert staffs and an extension service that can reach and teach 
the producers, and lack of capital for financing technical improve- 
ments. They further pointed out that the education of under- 
developed peoples cannot simply be a matter of transmitting 
techniques, but must bring about a radical change in outlook so as 
to develop a spirit of exploration and experimentation. Moreover, 
the technology of developed regions often needs to be adapted to the 
needs of underdeveioped countries before it is suitable for them. 
Thus capital-saving devices are more urgently needed in the latter 
than in the former, new fertilisers may be needed, and fuel economics 
may in these countries have to be founded on an entirely different 
basis from the usual coal and oil pattern of advanced countries. 

The consequent need for a vast extension of research institutions 
and for training of the higher personnel required to plan and execute 
development coincides with a serious shortage of competent technical 
and administrative staff in industrial countries. The experts believed 
that this shortage was likely to prove a major bottleneck in economic 
development. Special problems are connected with the training of 
administrative and business executives, as the qualities for these 
occupations have to be learnt on the job rather than in training 
institutions. The experts stressed that opportunities to acquire this 
kind of experience should not be restricted by ruling groups or foreign 
leading officials in modern commerce, industry and mining. 

Their formal recommendation on the subject is to the effect that 
Governments of underdeveloped countries should— 


Prepare a programme of education and research showing its goals and 
its proposed expenditures for some such period as five years ; and showing 
separately what is proposed for agricultural extension services, for industrial 
training, and for the training of scientists and administrators (Recom- 
mendation 7). 


Population Growth 


The experts did not share the fear felt in some quarters that 
economic development must inevitably be dissipated in population 
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growth. They saw no reason why, if vigorous efforts were devoted 
to development, national incomes should not rise faster than 
population. 

Nevertheless, though there were parts of Africa, Latin America 
and the Middle East and some islands of South-East Asia where 
population growth might raise the average standard of living, most 
underdeveloped regions are overpopulated. Resources for the extra 
population must be created out of savings, and in countries with the 
not uncommon rate of population growth of 1.5 per cent. per annum 
nearly all savings are needed merely to cope with this growth ; while 
in some countries domestic savings are at present not even sufficient 
to keep standards of living constant. The experts suggest (though 
not formally in one of their numbered recommendations) that 
“thought be given to discovering ways and means, which are con- 
sistent with the values and culture of each of the peoples concerned, of 
speeding up the reduction of fertility rates” (Paragraph 146 of report). 


The Australian and Canadian members of the Commission did 
not share the experts’ optimism as to the possibility of raising income 
more rapidly than population. The Brazilian delegate, on the other 
hand, considered that lack of capital, and not population pressure, 
was at the root of economic backwardness. In the densely populated 
countries the problem of capital formation was more difficult than 
in sparsely populated regions, and it was therefore essential that 
much foreign capital should be invested in the former. While at a 
later stage the Brazilian member agreed that the population question 
affected economic development, he stressed that great care should be 
taken to avoid hurting religious convictions which, in Catholic and 
Latin-American countries, had a very powerful influence. His 
Government would not accept a formal recommendation on the 
point. Several other members agreed with this view. 

The Soviet member interpreted the experts’ statement on the 
overpopulation of rural areas in underdeveloped countries as a 
repetition of Malthus’s reactionary theories and the recommendation 
to restrict population growth as following the line of least resistance. 
The Polish delegate believed that poverty in these countries was not 
caused by population growth but by a faulty distribution of profits 
and income. He did not agree that migration could be beneficial to 
development of a country. If properly distributed, the resources 
of every country were sufficient to maintain its population ; his own 
country, he said, was a case in point. 

The Indian delegate remarked that some aspects of population 
policy seemed to have been overlooked. Reduction of the population 
growth could be obtained by raising the legal age of marriage, by 
providing opportunities for women to earn an independent living 
and by providing recreational facilities in rural areas. Propaganda 
in favour of healthier children with better opportunities would in 
the long run also slow down population growth and bring into play 
the self-interest of parents. 
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Planning of Development 
Priorities. 
The experts made some general observations on a few widely 
discussed problems relating to priorities in the allocation of resources 
in development planning 


Social services and material investment. Regarding the propor- 
tion of resources to be devoted to social services, they thought that 
in most underdeveloped countries investment in human beings is 
likely to prove as productive as (or even more productive than) any 
comparable investment in material capital, especially if it is designed 
to reduce the incidence of debilitating diseases, to improve diets or 
to raise certain (though not all) educational and training standards. 


Public works. With regard to the problem of finding the right 
balance between investment in public works and other productive 
capacity, the experts pointed out that in countries at the lowest 
level of development lack of basic facilities makes extensive public 
works to overcome such bottlenecks indispensable. At the same 
time they were aware of the danger that, where this level has already 
been achieved, Governments may tend to undertake further public 
works while overlooking the need for other productive capital, and 
that public works which are useful in themselves may be undertaken 
on too costly a scale. Such an unbalanced approach is likely to 
result in insufficient investment of the type most useful to small- 
scale farming and to the regions situated far from the capital city. 
In some cases public works hampered development because the 
authorities were expected to pay considerably higher wages than 
are current in private employment. 

The experts thought that these difficulties might be partly over- 
come by encouraging local communities to carry out public works 
themselves (for example, to build their own roads, dams, schools, 
etc.) with government contributions to cover the cost of materials 
and technical services. In view of the importance of the issue they 
recommended that Governments should, as part of a more com- 
prehensive plan of economic development,— 


Prepare a programme, covering a period of years, for the improvement 
of public facilities by capital investment (Recommendation 6). 


The advantage of programmes covering several years is that Gov- 
ernments and government departments are obliged to look ahead, 
re-examine their objectives and determine priorities. 


Foreign trade. The place to be taken by foreign trade in deve- 
lopment plans cannot, the experts argued, be decided merely on the 
basis of comparing the import price of a commodity with domestic 
costs of producing it. If application of that test results in leaving 
resources unemployed or maintaining dependence on exports of one 
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or a few commodities, it is more reasonable to reduce imports to 
some extent. In practice, however, rapid economic development 
usually imposes its own pattern on foreign trade, mainly through 
the foreign exchange position of the country concerned. A foreign 
exchange bottleneck necessarily leads to encouragement of industries 
earning or saving foreign exchange. 


Industry and agriculture. The choice between development of 
industry or agriculture is usually not, in the opinion of the experts, 
arealone. In underpopulated countries the way to industrialisation 
lies through the improvement of agriculture in order to set free the 
needed manpower resources. In overpopulated countries, on the 
other hand, the way to improvement of agriculture lies partly 
through the development of industry, since substantial progress in 
agriculture is often not possible without reducing the numbers of 
workers engaged. The position of existing domestic industry deserves 
special consideration because of the danger that mechanisation of 
industry may aggravate unemployment. The growth of modern 
industry is bound to exert pressure on domestic industry. The 
experts recommend that serious consideration be given to steady 
improvement in the technique and organisation of domestic industry, 
to demarcation of the fields of this and factory industry, and to 
bringing about integration between the two. 


Planning Techniques. 


The experts found that there was still much to be done in what 
must be the first stage of planning, that is, the making of surveys. 
Technical surveys (geological, water resources), institutional surveys 
(banking systems, tenancy laws, etc.) and other economic surveys 
(manpower, utilisation of land, input-output studies) are all needed 
and must be established on a permanent basis. 

The actual planning process involves the planning of public 
expenditure for several years ahead, the setting up of a comprehen- 
sive system of targets for the economy as a whole, and the allocation 
of resources in short supply. The most difficult task here is that of 
testing the consistency of targets over longer periods of time. “ As 
income grows, will the supply of savings be consistent with planned 
investment ? Will the demand for foreign exchange be consistent 
with its planned supply ? ” + 

Finally, plans must be put into operation, partly by direct 
government action and partly by indirect action (in the form of 
subsidies, taxation, etc.). The experts considered it preferable that 
Governments should concentrate on operating a few strategic con- 
trols rather than that they should attempt to control every corner 
of the economy ; but even so they believed that Governments would 
have to accept a wide area of responsibility. Depending on condi- 
tions in each special case—especially on the willingness and capacity 





1 Report, paragraph 208. 
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of private enterprise to perform certain functions—it may be neces- 
sary for the Government to carry out experimental work in agri- 
culture and to prospect for mineral industries and manufacturing, to 
start industrial establishments which can later be sold or leased to 
private companies, to create credit institutions, to operate per- 
manently those industries which are best conducted as monopolies, 
to raise foreign capital, to allocate resources, to reform land tenures, 
to arrange trade or customs agreements designed to create larger 
markets for newly established industries, etc. All this work would 
call for large and competent staffs of government officials, the present 
lack of which often represents a bottleneck in economic development. 
The specific recommendations of the experts in this connection 
were that Governments of underdeveloped countries should— 


Establish a central economic unit with the functions of surveying the 
economy, making development programmes, advising on the measures 
necessary for carrying out such programmes and reporting on them period- 
ically. The development programmes should contain a capital budget 
showing the requirements of capital and how much of this is expected from 
domestic and from foreign sources (Recommendation 2) ; 

Survey the ways in which production, distribution and finance are 
organised in each of the major sectors of the economy and take measures to 
improve their efficiency (Recommendation 3) ; 

Survey the prospects of creating new productive employment by indus- 
trialisation, by developing mineral resources or by other means ; and announce 
its programmes for expanding employment (Recommendation 4). 


The above recommendations were not the subject of much 
detailed comment. However, the Australian and United States 
members of the Commission and the speaker for the International 
Chamber of Commerce believed that the experts had overstressed 
the importance of planning and government intervention in economic 
development, while overlooking the importance of establishing the 
conditions for spontaneous economic growth. The representative 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation added that, in the expe- 
rience of his organisation, lack of trained administrative workers 
would severely limit the feasibility of government action and control 
measures. 


Domestic Capital Formation 


In their last recommendation to Governments of underdeveloped 
countries, the experts considered that these should— 


Prepare programmes to stimulate domestic savings, including the exten- 
sion of savings institutions and measures involving taxation ; and, in order 
to ensure that capital moves into the most productive uses, establish a 
development bank and an agricultural credit system, and if necessary take 
other measures for influencing the direction of investment, such as credit 
controls, foreign exchange controls or licensing of buildings or capital 
extensions (Recommendation 8). 
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The experts estimated that in most underdeveloped countries 
net capital formation, including foreign investment, is lower than 
5 per cent. of the national income. This has often been barely 
sufficient to keep up with population growth, so that hardly anything 
has become available for increasing the average standard of living. 
The major source of increased domestic capital formation must be 
increased savings. 

The experts thought that if savings banks, co-operative savings 
societies and social security agencies were more widespread, and 
perhaps also if a higher rate of interest were offered, people would 
save more in some underdeveloped countries. The organisation of 
stock markets might stimulate middle-class saving, while better 
opportunities for making profitable investments could raise the 
propensity to save among the higher income groups. 

With regard to government saving through higher taxation, the 
experts saw serious difficulties. The middle classes have an impor- 
tant part to play in making and carrying out development pro- 
grammes and in providing entrepreneurs, administrators and scien- 
tists ; government measures to reduce their consumption might 
therefore inhibit these developments. Heavier taxation of high 
incomes (while desirable from other points of view) is hardly likely 
to result in bigger savings, as the earners of high incomes would 
probably reduce their private savings rather than their consumption. 
It may be possible, however, to increase tax proceeds pari passu 
with increases in production and income as a result of economic 
development, so that the bulk of additional income would go into 
savings rather than consumption. 

The experts considered the tax proceeds from foreign investment 
income unwarrantedly low in many cases. One of the possible 
causes for this may be that foreign companies are subject to double 
taxation. The experts believed that capital-exporting countries, by 
universally adopting arrangements for exempting foreign-earned 
income from double taxation, could help underdeveloped countries 
to derive more taxes from these enterprises. They also thought 
that, while it is probably not possible to have rapid economic devel- 
opment without some inflation, this method of obtaining “ forced 
savings ” from incomes which lag behind price increases cannot be 
recommended because of probable serious losses in other sectors 
of the economy. 


While the Commission agreed that low per capita income in 
underdeveloped countries placed serious limitations on domestic 
saving, the Canadian speakers in the Commission and Council 
stressed that potential investment out of domestic savings should 
not be underrated, or the need for foreign capital overestimated. 
More specifically, the people of the underdeveloped countries (in 
many of which there existed, in the opinion of these speakers, an 
amazing disparity between vast wealth and abject poverty) might 
be expected to invest in the economic development of their own 
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countries and not, for instance, in Canada, as many of them were 
doing at present. The United States member of the Commission 
urged further and detailed examination of specific problems in this 
field, and drew attention to the increased opportunity to obtain 
technical assistance in establishing and operating appropriate insti- 
tutions to mobilise domestic capital. He also pointed out that, 
when using foreign exchange controls as a means of directing invest- 
ment, members of the International Monetary Fund had to keep 
in mind their obligations under the Articles of Agreement of that 
institution. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON NATIONAL POLICY 
BY DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The experts divided the field of action by developed countries 
into two parts : terms of trade and provision of foreign capital. 


Terms of Trade 
With respect to the first point they recommended that— 


The developed countries should desist from commercial policies which 
hinder the economic development of the underdeveloped countries : 

(a) They should not fix ceilings for the prices of imports without simul- 
taneously controlling the prices of exports which underdeveloped countries 
buy from them so as not to affect adversely the terms of trade of these 
countries ; and 

(b) They should not subsidise the production or the export of commo- 
dities which are also produced for export by underdeveloped countries 
(Recommendation 9). 


During periods when there is a general scarcity of supply of goods, the 
developed countries should establish machinery to ensure that the under- 
developed countries obtain an equitable share of capital goods and of other 
materials for maintaining their programmes of development (Recommen- 
dation 12). 


The experts estimated the ratio of exports to national income 
for the underdeveloped countries as a whole at not much less than 
20 per cent. Moreover, a number of these countries depend on the 
exports of only one or two staple commodities. Thus Venezuclan 
exports of petroleum account for 97 per cent. of the credit side of 
the balance of payments ; in Chile copper accounts for 50 per cent. ; 
in Egypt cotton fibre and seed account for 88 per cent. ; in Turkey 
tobacco and fruit account for 53 per cent. Favourable and stable 
terms of trade are therefore a matter of the utmost importance to 
these countries.? 





1 As the Economic and Social Council had referred further study in the field 
to another group of experts, the authors of the report refrained from any thorough 
analysis of the subject. 
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In the past, developments in terms of trade have been somewhat 
unfavourable to the underdeveloped countries in at least two respects. 
Firstly, the secular movements of terms of trade have, on the whole, 
been against them. The experts stated that some underdeveloped 
countries, aware that undue expansion in the supply of primary 
products might have further unfavourable effects on their terms of 
trade, have concentrated too much of their energies on developing 
industry, while neglecting the important task of raising productivity 
in agriculture. 

Secondly, several countries have suffered heavily from violent 
cyclical swings in the prices of their export products. Underdeveloped 
countries can take action to reduce the incidence of the trade cycle 
on their economies by accumulating foreign exchange during the 
boom and spending it during the slump, and by other measures. 
But the responsibility for eliminating cyclical fluctuation rests, 
according to the experts, upon the industrial centres of the world ; 
appropriate measures to this end had been recommended by a 
previous group of experts.* 

In connection with the recommendations quoted above the 
authors of the report drew attention to some additional aspects of 
the economic policies of advanced countries which, they considered, 
might further hamper progress in other regions. They remarked that 
interruptions in the supply of capital goods might interfere not only 
directly but also indirectly with the execution of development 
projects. For instance, during a period when deliveries were inter- 
rupted prices might rise so that the export proceeds accumulated 
by the primary producers would have depreciated. Losses due to 
this type of deterioration in the terms of trade were suffered by some 
underdeveloped countries during and immediately after the last war. 

As examples of the commercial practices condemned in Recom- 
mendation 9 the experts mentioned the protection accorded to sugar 
beet, meat and wool in the United States and Europe. 


Several members of the Commission, while agreeing with the 
principles expressed in Recommendations 9 and 12, expressed the 
view that recommendations with similar objectives had in the past 
been more carefully formulated by other international bodies, 
notably in Resolution 341(XII) of the Council ?*, article 16 of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and in some resolutions of 
the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
American States at Washington (April 1951). Some members argued 
that the second part of Recommendation 9 in particular had been 
formulated too categorically, leaving no room for justified 
exceptions. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation’s representative to the 
Council stressed the necessity for international arrangements to 





1 Cf. National and International Measures for Full Employment, op. cit. 
? The Resolution appears in an appendix to the experts’ report, pp. 105 ff. 
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ensure a sufficient degree of price stability so as to give producers 
in underdeveloped regions confidence in the economic results of 
their efforts to increase production. He stated that the Council of 
his organisation had met with great difficulties in reaching acceptable 
solutions to agricultural commodity problems, but regarded these 
difficulties as a challenge to intensify its efforts to solve them. 

Referring to Recommendation 12, the Australian member of 
the Commission suggested that developed countries might grant 
export priorities to goods bought with loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. He believed that some 
such provision would be necessary in order to give this recommen- 
dation practical value. The British and United States members, 
however, feared that this proposal would raise insurmountable admin- 
istrative problems. The United States representatives also remarked 
that their Government regarded the execution of defence programmes 
as very urgent ; these might make some restriction on availabilities 
of capital goods for development projects unavoidable. The United 
States member of the Commission pointed out, however, that in spite 
of a deterioration in the supply position, imports by underdeveloped 
regions had quite recently still been rising. Latin-American imports 
from the United States had increased from $2.5 billion in 1949 to 
$3 billion in 1950, while some other areas showed an even greater 
percentage increase. The Indian member of the Committee feared 
that the United States Government might give too much priority 
to defence requirements, to the detriment of vital programmes of 
economic development. 


Estimated Needs for External Capital 


When drafting their report the experts found it impossible to 
make other than very hazardous guesses as to the extent to which 
underdeveloped countries would need foreign capital for the execution 
of reasonable development programmes. Yet they wanted to make 
clear that those requirements were far in excess of what is currently 
envisaged, and they therefore decided to publish the best estimates 
they had been able to make. These estimates concern the amounts 
required, first, for an annual transfer of 1 per cent. of the total 
working population from agriculture into other employment (i.e., 
industrialisation) and, second, for an annual expenditure of 3 per 
cent. of national income on investment in agricultural capital plus 
an additional 1 per cent. for agricultural extension services. The 
experts put the average amount of capital required for each person 
absorbed into non-agricultural employment at $2,500. They estim- 
ated that the investments in agriculture would raise yields per 
acre by an annual average of 2.5 per cent. over the next ten to 
twenty years. The combined efforts were estimated to result in a 
2.5 per cent. annual increase in national income or a 2 per cent. 
annual increase in per capita income for the underdeveloped world 
as a whole. 
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Total annual capital requirements were put at more than $19 
billion, compared with net domestic savings in these countries during 
1949 of $5.24 billion. Allowing for a possible increase in these savings 
from rising incomes and appropriate policies to encourage savings, 
an annual capital inflow well in excess of $10 billion would be needed ; 
80 per cent. of this amount would have to go to South Central Asia 
and the Far East. 

The experts’ conclusion was that the current flow of capital to 
underdeveloped countries (between one and one and a half billion 
dollars a year, including grants and loans) must be multiplied 
several-fold. Taking into account that the national incomes of the 
countries of Western Europe, Australasia, the United States and 
Canada aggregate about $350 billion a year, the amounts involved 
were not thought to be beyond the capacity of developed countries 
to provide. 


The discussions in the Commission, Committee and Council on 
the problem of external finance in general revealed certain divergen- 
cies of opinion that can broadly be classified as representing, respec- 
tively, the points of view of the Soviet Union (shared by the delegates 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia), of the underdeveloped countries and 
of the potential capital-exporting countries. 

The Soviet member of the Council considered the proposition 
that economic development is dependent on foreign capital invest- 
ment as “a false premise”. He blamed the experts for having 
“merely sought to encourage monopolistic exploitation ” instead 
of recommending “measures whereby underdeveloped countries 
could be delivered from the yoke of foreign investment ”, and for 
not having explained that one of the causes of backwardness in 
certain countries was the servicing of debts arising from such invest- 
ment. The Polish delegates cited the Latin-American countries, 
where the United States had made large investments for decades, 
as some of the worst instances of economic backwardness. They 
thought it obvious that under present circumstances the expansion 
of foreign capital would only serve to perpetuate backwardness and 
that, as long as development was seen only in terms of foreign 
financing, the underdeveloped countries would be unable to feel 
confidence in the United Nations. Nevertheless, the Polish member 
of the Council continued, the need for foreign capital assistance 
should certainly not be underestimated ; indeed his own country 
had greatly benefited from the fraternal assistance of the Soviet 
Union on very favourable credit terms. But it was only that type 
of disinterested assistance which could, in his opinion, promote 
economic development. 

The Australian member of the Commission pointed out that 
outside capital and other forms of assistance had never played more 
than a marginal role in economic development. He and the United 
States member feared that overemphasis on international factors 
might obscure the fact that the peoples of the countries concerned 
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will have to make substantial efforts themselves. The United 
States delegate added that past experience had shown that in any 
one year foreign investment could not possibly make more than a 
limited contribution to an economic development or recovery pro- 
gramme, and that in the European Recovery Programme dollar 
investments had in no case constituted more than 5 per cent. of 
the balance of payments of the recipient country, the remaining 
95 per cent. having come from the country itself. 

He also believed that the figures presented by the experts could 
have no validity. They were, he said, based on oversimplified and 
arbitrary assumptions and could not even be taken as an indication 
of the scope of the work to be done. He pointed out that the yearly 
investment figures recommended by the experts for Southern Asia 
were as high as the figures given in the more realistic Colombo Plan 
for a six-year period. He feared that the figures appearing in the 
report might raise in the underdeveloped countries hopes which 
were very likely to be disappointed. 

Other speakers before the Commission also disagreed with the 
experts’ estimates. The representative of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation stated that his organisation had studied the same 
problem two years before and had reached a figure 60 per cent. 
lower than that given by the experts. 

The Belgian member of the Commission believed that the experts 
had underestimated the very high productivity of the initial invest- 
ments in underdeveloped countries. Those first investments would 
be largely self-liquidating and would therefore provide further 
funds for reinvestment within a relatively short period of time. 
Secondly, the report had overlooked the cumulative effects of invest- 
ments in increasing national income and savings. If these two 
factors were duly taken into account the experts’ startling estimates 
would be reduced considerably. 

The Canadian member of the Council considered that domestic 
financing was the core of the whole problem of development. But, 
in so far as foreign investment would be necessary, underdeveloped 
countries should create conditions that would attract foreign capital. 
He could not imagine Canadians investing in countries which 
launched propaganda against those whom they termed “ Western 
imperialists ”. ; 

Speakers on behalf of underdeveloped countries generally sup- 
ported the views expressed by the experts on external finance. Thus 
the Argentine member of the Commission, while agreeing that 
underdeveloped countries had to perform essential functions them- 
selves, believed that there was urgent need to “ educate ” foreign 
capital and enterprise in regard to the social functions which they 
could carry out in the field of development. The Indian delegate 
to the Council, replying to criticisms of the experts’ figures on capital 





1 International Investment and Financial Facilities. F.A.O. Document C 49/16. 
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requirements, stated that this material had been taken from two 
American reports: Mr. Gordon Gray’s Report to the President on 
Foreign Economic Policies, and Partners in Progress, a report by 
the International Development Advisory Board. He also remarked 
that the existence of foreign investments in India had nothing 
whatever to do with foreign domination over his country. 

On the other hand the Indian delegate to the Committee stated 
that, if the investments now to be made in underdeveloped countries 
were once more to be on a purely commercial basis as in earlier days, 
then none of these regions wished to have anything to do with them. 
The Indian member of the Commission regretted that the experts 
had not referred to the Colombo Plan, and that they had made no 
suggestions for international co-ordination of their proposals and 
other plans. 

A final important topic of discussion in connection with foreign 
financing of development projects was the present balance of pay- 
ments position both of developed and of underdeveloped areas. 

The United States delegates repeated the view taken by their 
Government in its reply to the Secretary-General’s communication 
inviting proposals for financing economic development.' The Gov- 
ernment of the United States had stated there that— 


the balance of payments position of most underdeveloped countries has 
measurably improved over the past year, and the prospects are that this 
improvement will continue during the period ahead. It is the view of this 
Government that underdeveloped countries generally can be expected to 
be in a better position to finance non-self-liquidating projects with their 
own resources or, alternatively, to assume larger debt obligations in order 
to accelerate investment in this field. 


Similar views were expressed by delegates of several other developed 
countries, some of whom pointed out that the very improvement in 
the balances of payments of underdeveloped regions had threatened 
the stability of their own countries’ balances of payments. 

Several representatives of underdeveloped countries strongly 
disputed the contention that earnings from the present favourable 
balances of trade would greatly affect the financial aspects of devel- 
opment of these countries. They pointed out that these gains were 
at best temporary and could not serve as a basis for drawing up 
long-term development programmes. Moreover, the Indian member 
of the Commission argued that part of the improvement had been 
due to the sacrifices made by the sterling-area countries in reducing 
their imports from the dollar area, in some cases by 25 per cent. 
He and the Philippine delegate to the Committee also stressed that 
the countries concerned had to devote a considerable part of their 
extra earnings in foreign exchange to the import of consumer goods 
in order to prevent serious inflationary dangers. 
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Private Investment 


After considering various obstacles to an expansion of direct 
private investment in underdeveloped countries, the experts recom- 
mended that— 


Developed countries should facilitate foreign private investment by— 

(a) Taking the initiative in making treaties with underdeveloped coun- 
tries for the equitable treatment of foreign investments ; 

(b) Offering to insure foreign investments of their nationals against 
transfer difficulties ; and 

(c) Exempting foreign-earned incomes from double taxation (Recom- 
mendation 11). 


They added that, apart from the obstacles which the above recom- 
mendation seeks to remove, an expansion of private investment is 
often hampered by the fear felt in the underdeveloped countries 
that it may lead to foreign control of important sectors of their 
economies or by the high cost of foreign private capital. For example, 
the average rate of return on United States foreign investments in 
1948 was about 17 per cent., compared with about 14 per cent. on 
domestic investments. 


The discussion on this part of the experts’ report revealed several 
differences of opinion as to the part that private investment could 
play in economic development and as to the conditions which might 


favour an expansion of the international flow of private capital. 
Thus the Iranian member of the Committee believed that there was 
little hope of such expansion, not because of lack of reasonable 
safeguards for the capital, but because the low yield of most develop- 
ment projects, combined with the need for investors to respect the 
social rights of local workers, greatly reduced the attraction of capital 
to those areas which needed it most. The Pakistani and Philippine 
speakers also said that foreign private capital tended to go to certain 
restricted spheres of economic activity and to the more highly 
developed areas of the world. The latter delegate mentioned that, 
while American-owned enterprise had a total capital of more than 
$4 billion in Canada, the corresponding figure for Ethiopia was 
only $200,000. 

The Canadian member of the Commission and the representative 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, on the other hand, 
thought that the experts had underestimated the possibilities of 
private financing of economic development; the latter speaker 
estimated that, if Governments of underdeveloped countries were 
willing to create certain favourable conditions, private investment 
might come close to $3 billion a year. 

The United States delegate to the Commission also remarked 
that, if underdeveloped countries were to adopt a more receptive 
attitude towards private foreign investment, the possibilities of 
mobilising such capital on their behalf would be quite favourable. 
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He and several other delegates objected to the fact that the experts’ 
recommendations on this matter related only to action by the 
developed countries. The United States delegate to the Committee 
accordingly submitted a draft resolution recommending that ceun- 
tries seeking to attract private capital should remove legal and 
administrative deterrents to the inflow of such capital and provide 
assurances concerning the operation, management and control of 
foreign-owned enterprise, the remittance of earnings and withdrawal 
of capital, and compensation in case of expropriation. The United 
States representative in the Commission added that his Government 
had made great efforts to conclude treaties of commerce and economic 
development with underdeveloped countries, but only a few of them 
had actively responded. 

The Indian member, replying to this statement, said that the 
negotiation of such treaties had often been delicate, because the 
stronger party had not always fully recognised that underdeveloped 
countries ought to have a say in the direction of their economic 
development and, consequently, in the channelling of foreign invest- 
ment funds. Moreover, the draft treaties had not been altogether 
compatible with national dignity. The Australian member, also 
speaking on behalf of an underdeveloped country, mentioned that 
his country had, like most other capital-needing countries, found the 
conditions of the United States draft treaty somewhat one-sided 
and therefore unacceptable. Nevertheless, Australia had attracted 
United States investments, which were playing an important and 
beneficial part in its development. 

In view of this fact, he put forward the view that foreign invest- 
ment depends not so much on specific conditions formally accepted 
by the underdeveloped countries in official treaties, as on the recipient 
countries’ general attitude towards such investment, on fair and 
equitable treatment and on ability to remit profits. 

The Iranian member to the Council considered it somewhat 
unrealistic to urge underdeveloped countries to create conditions 
which would encourage the flow of private investment. He foresaw 
a vicious circle in which private foreign capital would only be drawn 
to those countries if a so-called favourable climate were created, 
while such a climate would only exist if a sufficiently high standard 
of development was achieved. The Egyptian observer in the Council 
opposed the suggestion that foreign private investors be given the 
sort of assurances mentioned in the United States proposal. He 
believed that such assurances would lead to a restoration of the 
“ capitulations ” system of past centuries, as the privileges granted 
to foreign enterprise would place it outside the provisions of the 
Constitution and would lead to the establishment of a state within 
the State. 

Speaking on the question of transfer of profits, the Argentine 
member of the Commission pointed out that this question could not 





1 The substance of this part of the draft resolution was retained in a res olution 
later submitted to the Council and adopted by it. 
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be considered in isolation since it was related to the more general 
problem of currency inconvertibility, which had not been adequately 
studied in the experts’ report. In this connection the Chinese member 
of the Committee recalled that a report by the International Deve- 
lopment Advisory Board had recommended that the United States 
Export-Import Bank should earmark $100 million for insuring new 
foreign-debt obligations against transfer risks. While the proposal as 
it stood would have discriminatory effects he believed that, if every 
country were to adopt a similar proposal, transfer impediments to 
private investments would largely disappear. 

The Soviet and Czechoslovak members of the Commission con- 
sidered that the experts’ recommendation would be to the disadvan- 
tage of the underdeveloped countries, and that it went beyond the 
competence of the United Nations since its requirements would 
infringe the principle of national sovereignty. The resolution sub- 
mitted by the United States was described by the Soviet delegate to 
the Council as an attempt to remove the barriers to foreign domina- 
tion by changing the legal framework of countries, with complete 


disregard for their sovereignty. 


An International Finance Corporation 


The experts had noted that some companies willing to make 
direct. foreign investments had difficulty in raising all the equity 
capital needed for the purpose. Since the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development cannot make equity investments, 
they adopted a proposal made by the International Development 
Advisory Board to the effect that an International Finance Corpo- 
ration should be established “ with authority to make loans in local 
and foreign currencies to private enterprise without the requirement 
of government guarantees, and also to make non-voting equity 
investments in local currencies in participation with private 
investors ”.1 

The experts recommended that— 


The United Nations should explore the possibility of establishing an 
international finance corporation to make equity investments and to lend 
to private undertakings operating in underdeveloped countries (Recom- 
mendation 16). 


The representative of the International Bank welcomed the 
above suggestion. The requirement of guaranteeing had indeed 





1 Partners in Progress : A Report to the President by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board (Washington, March 1951), p. 84. It should be noted that 
the Board had that this ration be created as an affiliate of the 


International which is required by its Charter to have its loans teed 
by the Government of the country in which the pro is located. e Board 
had further suggested that equity investments of the tion should not carry 
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yestricted the Bank’s operations, as it was politically very difficult 
for any Government to give such a guarantee in view of the possible 
charge that it would be favouring that particular enterprise over its 
competitors. Moreover, many private enterprises had been found to 
be reluctant to ask for a government guarantee for fear that it might 
lead to governmental interference in their business. 

Most other speakers on the subject agreed that the establishment 
of such a Corporation was worthy of consideration. It was accord- 
ingly decided by the Council to request the International Bank to 
give further attention to the proposal and to report to the Council 
at its next session. 


Government Lending 


As the experts believed that underdeveloped countries are now 
able to borrow only very little in private capital markets, they 
considered lending (as distinct from direct investment) to be pri- 
marily a responsibility of Governments of developed countries. 
Government lending could take place through national and inter- 
national agencies, the latter possibility being discussed under the 
experts’ third group of recommendations. With regard to national 
agencies the experts, who were much impressed by the work of the 
Export-Import Bank, recommended that— 


Developed countries should consider setting up national institutions 
similar to the Export-Import Bank of the United States (Recommenda- 
tion 10). 


This recommendation was not on the whole received favourably 
in the Commission. Though the Indian member paid tribute to 
the outstanding merits of the Bank during the immediate post-war 
period when it had been the only body of its kind granting large-scale 
reconstruction loans, most speakers did not believe that the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions in other countries would do much 
good. The representatives of the United States and of the Inter- 
national Bank pointed out that there would be no need for them so 
long as almost all advanced countries were not even in a position to 
put a greater part of their contributions to the International Bank 
at the disposal of that institution. 

The Australian delegate noted that the Export-Import Bank had 
been established to meet a specific need at the time of its foundation, 
arising out of the peculiar relationship between the United States 
economy and that of the rest of the world. If the United States 
had had the institutional framework of the traditional capital- 
exporting countries in Western Europe, the establishment of the 
Export-Import Bank would not have been necessary. Within the 
latter countries highly developed and complex capital-exporting 
machinery existed already. When those countries regained their 
previous balance-of-payments position, the necessary capital- 
exporting machinery would be available. 
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Several other delegates shared the opinions expressed by the 
United States and Australian delegates. The speaker for the Inter- 
national Bank added that to suggest that developed countries, even 
though they had not yet made releases of their contributions to the 
Bank, should set up new national lending agencies seemed to suggest 
a retreat from the concept of co-operation in international activities. 

The Polish delegate did not believe that the Export-Import Bank 
was an example worth following because its operations were governed 
by political considerations rather than by considerations of the 
welfare of the underdeveloped countries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON ACTION BY THE UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


_ The experts recommended that— 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development should 
set for itself the objective, to be reached within the next five years, of 
lending $1 billion annually to underdeveloped countries (Recommendation 
13). 


In their report they referred to the fact that the Bank had been 
lending to underdeveloped countries at a rate well below $300 million 
annually and did not expect to exceed this figure in the next few 
years. In view of the capital needs of these countries, they felt that 
the Bank could not be said to be meeting the challenge of the cir- 
cumstances. “The Bank has not adequately realised that it is an 
agency charged by the United Nations with the duty of promoting 
economic development. ” } 

They indicated several reasons for the modest scale of the Bank’s 
lending operations— 


(i) The original fear that the Bank would not beable to borrow 
sufficient money ; now that the Bank has taken steps to make its 
issues acceptable in the capital markets, this factor is no longer 
important. 

(ii) A narrow interpretation of its Articles of Agreement which 
made the Bank attach excessive importance to the foreign-currency 
aspects of development. The experts believed that what is impor- 
tant is to build up the capacity of underdeveloped countries to 
produce goods and services and, if development succeeds, the transfer 
problem of meeting debt charges should take care of itself. “ At 
present, the Bank puts the cart of foreign exchange difficulties 
before the horse of economic development.” # 

(iii) Especially in Africa, some Governments are unprepared for 
development, either because they are too proud to borrow for colonial 
development or because they lack understanding of the magnitude 





1 Report, paragraph 268. 
* Report, paragraph 266. 
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of their task ; or even because they believe that rapid development 
is not in their interest or in the interest of the indigenous population. 


(iv) Some borrowers are unable to absorb capital rapidly, because 
they lack technical staff. Though it had begun to send out its own 
survey missions, the Bank had not adequately met this difficulty. 


(v) The amount that can profitably be invested at a 4 per cent. 
rate of interest depends on the amount spent at the same time on 
improving pubiic health, education, communications, etc. Invest- 
ment in “ social capital ”, however, has to be financed from other 
sources of capital than loans, namely, by intergovernmental grants, 
which are dealt with in a later section. 


Several speakers agreed with the experts’ criticism of the Bank, 
though they did usually not go as far as the Polish member of the 
Commission who held that the Bank had aided neither reconstruc- 
tion nor development and accused it of a continuously discriminating 
policy. 

The Iranian delegate to the Committee stated that his Govern- 
ment could not but agree with the experts’ assertion that the Bank 
had not sufficiently understood its true task under the United 
Nations. As a commercial undertaking it had been highly successful, 
but as a promoter of economic development it had been a source of 
great frustration and disappointment to a number of underdeveloped 
countries. More developed countries might perhaps be able to 
fulfil the exacting conditions imposed by the Bank, but it could be 
of no help to needier countries. Similarly, the Philippine speaker 
before the Council urged that the Bank should be actuated less by 
consideration of profits, and should devote some of the attention it 
was paying to assessing the prospects of repayment of loans to 
measures for increasing the capacity of underdeveloped countries 
to build up supplies of goods. Other delegates of underdeveloped 
countries expressed their approval of the experts’ recommendation 
that the Bank should increase its rate of development lending to 
$1 billion a year. 

However, some delegates (including the Indian and Philippine 
members of the Commission), while agreeing that the Bank should 
extend its lending to underdeveloped countries, considered that it 
was not essential to assume a definite target such as the experts 
had proposed. The United Kingdom representative, supported on 
this point by the United States and Chinese delegates, pointed out 
that several of the factors which the Bank had considered as limiting 
its lending operations were very real indeed. He would readily 
support a recommendation that the Bank should set itself to achieve 
the highest level of lending it deemed prudent, but added that the 
decision as to what was or was not prudent should be taken by the 
Bank itself. He was therefore opposed to the inclusion of a specific 
figure in such a recommendation. 
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The representatives of the Bank gave detailed explanations of 
the Bank’s past policies on the matter and of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in supporting economic development. They considered the 
relevant sections of the experts’ report somewhat less realistic than 
many of its other parts, and pointed out that the very obstacles to 
development which the report had emphasised in the sections on 
planning, education, etc., had also been obstacles to the Bank’s 
development financing. To overcome these obstacles the Bank had 
been active in sending missions and giving expert advice on the 
drafting of projects, but this task could not be accomplished over- 
night. The Bank’s object had been—and indeed could only have 
been—to lend as much as possible up to the limit imposed by the 
capacity of the borrowing countries to absorb and effectively utilise 
loans and their prospects of repaying. But that view implied that 
the rate of Bank lending depended also on the ability and willingness 
of industrialised countries to make equipment and materials avail- 
able, on the ability and willingness of underdeveloped nations to 
prepare well-organised programmes, and on the amounts received 
by these nations from other sources for financing non-self-liquidating 
projects. 

It would be unrealistic to fix any target in specific figures, and 
a disservice to raise unfounded hopes by doing so. In any case, 
the Bank’s representatives saw no real likelihood that the amount 
of Bank development lending would approach $1 billion a year in 
the foreseeable future. The Bank’s delegate to the Commission 
added that, while he was in agreement with the type of recommen- 
dation suggested by the United Kingdom member, he wished it to 
be understood that this proposal would not involve any new prin- 
ciple of lending policy, as the Bank had been acting on the principle 
of lending to the highest prudent limit. Turning to the foreign- 
currency aspects of Bank loans, these speakers stated that the 
Bank was considering loans largely intended, not for direct foreign- 
exchange costs, but for indirect exchange requirements arising out 
of expenditures in the borrowing country itself. They did not think 
that the experts’ assumption that an increase in internal production 
would imply an increase in export availabilities greater than the 
increase in demand for imports out of higher incomes was necessarily 
true. In any case the Bank had at no time looked on the balance 
of payments effects of development projects in isolation ; it had 
been concerned rather with the over-all long-run balance of payments 
position of the borrowing country. 

These speakers concluded that the experts’ statement that the 
Bank had not “ adequately realised ” the task entrusted to it by the 
United Nations was contrary to fact. 


Intergovernmental Grants 


As indicated above, the experts believed that the amount which 
could profitably be invested in underdeveloped countries would 
also depend on the amounts spent on investment in “ social capital ” 
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(education, public health, communications, etc.). Money could not 
usually be borrowed for this purpose but, once such investments 
had been made, the inflow of private funds and government loans 
could be facilitated and general development would accordingly be 
accelerated considerably. 

The experts therefore urged most strongly “ that some mechanism 
be created for transferring from the developed to the underdeveloped 
countries, by way of grants-in-aid, a sum of money which should 
increase rapidly, reaching eventually a level of about $3 billion a 
year. This would be equivalent to rather less than 1 per cent. of the 
national incomes of Western Europe, Australasia, the United States 
and Canada.! They recommended formally that— 


The United Nations should establish an International Development 
Authority to assist the underdeveloped countries in preparing, co-ordinating 
and implementing their programmes of economic development ; to distribute 
to underdeveloped countries grants-in-aid for specific purposes ; to verify 
the proper utilisation of such grants ; and to study and report on the progress 
of development programmes (Recommendation 14). 


The experts pointed out that the principle that the wealthier 
countries should help to pay for education and medical and other 
social services in poorer countries had already been put into practice 
on several occasions, by U.N.R.R.A. and under the European 
Recovery Programme now coming to an end. “If some of what 
Europe has been receiving were now made available to the under- 
developed world, our modest target would easily be met.”? 

They made it clear that they did not want such aid to be given 
unconditionally ; each grant should be linked to a specific function 
such as research, education, public health programmes and the 
improvement of rural public works. 


The Belgian member of the Commission pointed out that the 
question of grants could be clearly separated from that of the estab- 
lishment of an International Development Authority. He thought 
that the two questions should be treated independently and that their 
association might prejudice the proposed Authority in the eyes of 
some countries. 

As regards the establishment of such a body he and a large 
number of other speakers before the Commission, Committee and 
Council felt that most of the proposed functions could be performed 
by one or more of the many agencies already operating in the field. 
The distribution of grants-in-aid might be organised by the Inter- 
national Bank, and the other functions of the proposed body were 
already covered by the Technical Assistance Administration, the 
Co-ordinating Committee under the chairmanship of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and some of the specialised agencies. 





1 Report, paragraph 271. 
* Report, paragraph 272. 
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And, as the Canadian member of the Committee remarked, where the 
existing machinery proved to be inadequate it could be improved. 
The Soviet and Polish delegates to the Commission and Committee 
also objected to the proposed Authority on the ground that its 
creation would inevitably involve interference in the domestic 
affairs of underdeveloped countries. They regarded it as axiomatic 
that development schemes in these countries should be carried out 
under national control. 

The representatives of a number of underdeveloped countries 
were in favour of setting up a separate international body, though 
the Chinese member of the Commission stated that the attitude of 
certain United Nations officials had created an unfavourable impres- 
sion in underdeveloped countries. He reminded the Commission 
that, when a man asked for bread, he was unwilling to be told when 
and how he must eat it. The Indian member of the Commission, 
while agreeing that the function was more important than the body, 
also expressed a preference for a new and independent body ; a 
special institution had been set up to deal with technical assistance 
and it seemed reasonable to set up another organ for financial assis- 
tance. No one, he added, would advise the great foundations existing 
in the United States to transfer their activities to banking institu- 
tions, and since the Authority’s functions would be very similar to 
those of a foundation it was unlikely that they could be adequately 
performed by the International Bank. The Chilean member believed 
that a separate International Development Authority would also be 
useful in promoting central co-ordination of international activities. 
In the absence of such a co-ordinating body confusion and duplication 
of work might arise and, in fact, had already arisen. 

Finally, the delegate of the Philippines, who was strongly in 
favour of the experts’ proposal, submitted a working draft for the 
constitution of such a body, dealing especially with the raising of 
funds, the operation of the Authority, the principles governing the 
distribution of funds, and co-ordination of the Authority’s activities 
with those of other international bodies concerned with development 
financing. Without attaching special importance to the particular 
figure, he suggested that underdeveloped countries with a yearly per 
capita income of less than 200 dollars should be entitled to assistance 
from the funds of the Authority. 

The Norwegian member of the Commission, while agreeing that 
most of the proposed functions of the Authority could be performed 
by existing agencies as far as technical assistance was concerned, 
believed that the really important question concerned the raising 
of funds. He thought that if large funds were forthcoming, each 
contributing Government would presumably wish to manage its own 
operations. If, on the other hand, the sums were to be small, there 
would be no need for a special agency. The Belgian and Canadian 
speakers before the Commission stated in this connection that their 
Governments, though not excluding the principle of grants, objected 
to the systematisation of that idea as suggested in the experts’ 
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recommendation. The Belgian member of the Committee recalled 
that, up to 20 years ago, countries had also had difficult problems to 
solve, but in spite of that most investments had been carried out 
through long-term international loans. He wondered why that 
solution should be abandoned in favour of gifts. Grants-in-aid were 
useful as a temporary resort in case of emergency when people were 
always ready to alleviate misfortune, but it was fanciful to ask them 
to finance international gifts ; neither parliaments nor public opinion 
would support such an idea. 

This view was supported by the French delegate to the Council, 
who appealed for a realistic attitude on these questions in under- 
developed countries. Though Governments and enlightened public 
opinion had adopted the ideal of international financial solidarity, 
high-minded proposals for international financial operations could 
not be realised with the consent of these circles only. He did not 
believe that the masses in developed countries could overnight be 
made to appreciate the need for sacrifices on behalf of dispossessed 
populations of whose poverty they were unaware. He suspected that 
the views of the trade union leaders, as expressed in resolutions on 
the subject recently adopted by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, were somewhat in advance of those of the 
mass of the people whom they represented and who would ultimately 
have to bear part of the necessary sacrifices to implement such 
resolutions. A campaign of information, education and perhaps 
even propaganda would, in his view, be required, but public opinion 
was slow to ripen and a premature move, such as a formal invitation 
by the Council to advanced countries to make grants available 
for development, might have a delaying rather than a hastening 
effect. 

The Philippine member of the Commission, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the original concept of giving only when help was 
needed in time of trouble had gradually been superseded by the 
notion of giving in order to ward off trouble and to assist in develop- 
ment. There had been a corresponding shift in emphasis from 
emergency relief to corrective and preventive services, such as 
technical assistance. 

The Chilean speaker before the Council, referring to the Inter- 
national Bank’s support of the experts’ view that in some countries 
development cannot be accelerated substantially without inter- 
national grants, strongly urged the advanced countries to furnish 
such assistance. While recognising that the countries which had 
formerly exported capital were no longer in a position to do so, he 
thought that these countries should devote part of the increased 
income resulting from recent rises in productivity to the promotion 
of general economic development. Present efforts in this field 
represented only a small part of the total effort that should be made 
and there was a danger that the assistance already given might be 
wasted. During the present world crisis, which prevented full-scale 
international assistance of economic development, the financing of 
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development should, in his opinion, be given equal priority with the 
social welfare programmes which industrialised countries considered 
essential for ensuring high standards of productivity. Though he 
did not think that the special fund required could be established 
forthwith, he believed that it should be formed as soon as possible. 
He proposed that the Council should ask the General Assembly to 
grant it the necessary authority to make arrangements for estab- 
lishing such a fund and that, after authority had been given, the 
Council should at its next session study the best procedure for 
setting up and administering the fund. 

The United States member drew attention to the considerable 
difference between a programme with a limited objective, such as 
the European Recovery Programme, and a continuous programme 
of development that would require the contribution of large sums 
for an indefinite period. His Government could not for the time 
being undertake to participate in an international organisation with 
large resources for grants, and he did not believe that many of the 
traditional capital-exporting countries would be in a position to 
make a large volume of additional unrequited exports. The delegate 
of the United Kingdom to the Commission stated that his Govern- 
ment, though recognising the need for assistance also in the form 
of grants, doubted whether it could in the immediate future increase 
the volume of finance and real resources made available at present. 
Similarly, the Canadian representative to the Counil pointed out 
that in his country problems of defence very severely restricted the 
financial resources available for other purposes. The Australian 
member of the Commission stated that his Government likewise 
could not make further substantial contributions to a fund of the 
kind proposed ; he remarked that, as in practice most of the funds 
would have to come from a single country, it was difficult to think 
of the proposed Authority as a genuine international body. 

The French representative to the Council, concluding that the 
countries which would be called upon to give material assistance in 
implementing the experts’ suggestion had made it clear that they 
were not prepared to defray the cost, believed that the time had not 
yet come for the Council to make recommendations along the lines 
indicated by the experts and the Chilean representative. Indeed, he 
feared that such a step would, in the eyes of some people, appear as 
a definite challenge. It would probably offend certain influential 
sections of public opinion and shake their confidence in an inter- 
national development programme, if not in the United Nations 
itself. 

The representative of the United Kingdom to the Council con- 
sidered that the Council should not raise false hopes in the under- 
developed countries by backing the experts’ recommendations expli- 
citly. In the absence of United States support the proposal for sub- 
stantial grants had no practical reality and the setting up of an 
International Development Authority was accordingly impossible 
for the time being. 
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The Chinese and Indian delegates to the Committee were also 
not sure that the time was ripe for the establishment of such a body. 
The Indian representative felt that there was insufficient information 
for passing judgment on the proposal ; information should be col- 
lected regarding the grants-in-aid already available under the pro- 
grammes of the United Nations and its specialised agencies, from 
the authorities concerned with the Point Four Programme and the 
Colombo Plan. It would also be necessary to have an estimate, 
based on existing programmes, of the extent to which non-self- 
liquidating projects could be financed by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves and from grants already available, and as to what 
arrangements would be required to deal with the remainder of such 
projects. 

The Indian delegate to the Council proposed that the Council 
should request the Secretary-General of the United Nations, in 
consultation with the International Bank and other appropriate 
specialised agencies, to formulate proposals as to methods deemed 
practicable for dealing with the problem of granting assistance, and 
to submit these proposals to the Council. This suggestion was 
incorporated in the resolution on methods of financing economic 
development which the Council later adopted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SociAL CoUNCIL 


Having discussed the problems of financing the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries, the Council, at its meeting 
of 22 August 1951, adopted a resolution (Document E/2107) con- 
taining a number of recommendations to both underdeveloped and 
developed countries. 


Governments of underdeveloped countries were recommended to 
review the adequacy of their national institutions and techniques 
for mobilising domestic capital and attracting foreign capital for 
their economic development programmes ; to increase their capacity 
of absorbing foreign capital by programmes of mass education, 
vocational training, land reform and measures to increase social 
mobility ; to provide adequate assurances to foreign enterprise as 
regards the operation, management and control of foreign under- 
takings, the remittance of their earnings, withdrawal of capital and 
compensation in case of expropriation, and to safeguard foreign 
investors against discriminatory and double taxation ; and to give 
greater attention to the formulation of integrated programmes of 
development so as to facilitate the International Bank’s lending 
operations and thereby accelerate the rate of economic development. 


Governments of developed countries were recommended to review 
the adequacy of their national institutions and techniques for 
expanding the flow of capital to underdeveloped countries ; to under- 
take measures for the avoidance of double taxation and to be 
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prepared to negotiate treaties with underdeveloped countries so as to 
ensure conditions favourable to the investment of private capital 
in those countries ; to guarantee potential investors against certain 
non-commercial risks, where necessary and feasible ; and to impress 
on investors the importance of maintaining proper standards in the 
operation of foreign enterprises and of giving nationals of under- 
developed countries opportunities to participate in the enterprises. 

It was also recommended that the Secretary-General and the 
specialised agencies concerned should consider the establishment of 
training schools, and that the United Nations and specialised agencies 
should furnish assistance to Governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries on request, as regards measures to promote development. 

Governmental and intergovernmental credit organisations were 
recommended to consider means by which their funds could be used 
more effectively to accelerate economic development ; to give appro- 
priate consideration not only to the direct foreign costs but also to 
the foreign costs arising indirectly out of development projects ; 
and to provide loans to underdeveloped countries on the easiest 
possible terms as regards interest and amortisation. 

The Council’s resolution also urged the International Bank to 
continue to expand its lending operations in underdeveloped areas, 
having regard to the fact that progressive economic development 
will generally result in an increase in the debt-servicing capacity of 
borrowing countries. 

The Council requested the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the members of the United Nations, the International Bank 
and other competent specialised agencies, to keep under active study 
the problems of financing non-self-liquidating projects in under- 
developed countries, where necessary by means of grant assistance ; 
and to formulate proposals on this subject for consideration by the 
Council at one of its future sessions. 

Finally, in a resolution on full employment adopted on 28 August 
1951, the Council decided to place the problems of reducing structural 
unemployment and underemployment in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and of eliminating obstacles to economic development on its 
agenda once each year. (Document E/2103.) 





Financial Review of the Operation of the 
French Social Security System in 1950 


On 3 May 1951 the French Minister of Labour and Social Security 
submitted to the President of the Republic a report on the operation of 
the social security system in 1950.1 The report reviews the financial situa- 
tion at the end of that year and gives corrected figures for 1949 ; it also 
contains tables showing variations in income and expenditure since 
the different schemes were introduced and the results of the elections 
for the governing bodies of the social security institutions in 1950 
and 1951. 

The following summary is limited to the financial part of the 
report. 


MAIN TRENDS 


Before examining the figures in detail, it may be useful to sum- 
marise the main trend in each sector of the social security system. 


General Scheme 


The comprehensive statement shows the decline in the financial 
position of the general scheme for non-agricultural occupations in 
recent years. Adverse balances occurred from 1947 onwards in the 
sickness, protracted illness, maternity, invalidity and survivors’ 
insurance branches—8,000 million francs in 1947, 11,000 million 
in 1948, 30,000 million in 1949 and 51,000 million in 1950, represent- 
ing respectively 17, 14, 38 and 48 per cent. of expenditure require- 
ments. However, the balance for all branches until 1950 was favour- 
able owing to the stronger position of old-age insurance (surpluses 
of 18,000 million and 32,000 million in 1947 and 1948, equilibrium 
in 1949, but a deficit of 57,000 million in 1950). 





2s py ig sur l’application de la législation de sécurité sociale ”, in Journal 
officiel de lique francaise, 1 July 1950 (Administrative Supplement). For 
a summary of the preceding annual report, see International r ew, 
Vol. LXITI, No. 4, April 1951, pp. 402-11: “ Financial Review of the Operation 
of the French Social urity System in 1949”. 
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FRENCH SOCIAL SECURITY IN 1950 


The ratio of receipts in 1950 to receipts in 1947 works out at 
2.16: 1, whereas the ratio of expenditure on social insurance bene- 
fits, health and welfare work, medical supervision (credits) and 
administration in 1950 to similar expenditure in 1947 was as high 
as 3.02: 1. 

The deficit incurred in 1950 in respect of social insurance is 
likely to be even higher in 1951, for there is little doubt that the 
additional receipts to be expected from wage increases and the 
raising of the upper limit for the earnings on which contributions 
are payable with effect from 1 January 1951 will not offset the 
further increase in expenditure occasioned by the higher scales 
of refunds for medical fees and the higher rate of old-age and invali- 
dity allowances and pensions. 


Employment Injuries 


In employment injury insurance there was a surplus of 19,000 mil- 
lion francs in 1947 and 1948, a balanced account in 1949 and 
a deficit of 2,000 million in 1950. This deficit was due to the increase 
of pensions under the Act of 2 August 1949, the outgo from the 
Increments Fund having increased by 609 per cent. while receipts 
only increased by 202 per cent. The contribution rates for employ- 
ment injury insurance are calculated on the basis of the risks involved, 
and the scheme should therefore always pay its way, any deficits 
being merely of a temporary nature. 


Family Benefits 


In the employed persons’ branch of the family benefits scheme 
there was a balanced account in 1947, a deficit of 8,500 million 
francs in 1948, a surplus of 7,000 million in 1949 and a surplus 
of 5,000 million in 1950. A 20 per cent. increase in the December 
benefits, amounting to about 3,000 million francs, is not included 
in the expenditure for 1950. 

The employers’ and independent workers’ branch of the scheme 
showed a small surplus in 1950. 


SocraAL INSURANCE 


The figures in the following paragraphs relate to the general 
scheme for nonagricultural occupations and also to the employed 
persons who participate in it for part of the coverage, voluntarily 
insured persons, civilian officials and students. 
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Income 


The contributions received in respect of social insurance in 1950 
were as follows: 

General scheme—224,878 million frances. This does not include 
the 2,075 million francs paid by the French National Railways 
in January 1950 as a special 4 per cent. contribution for 1945-6. 


Miscellaneous schemes—4,073 million francs. 
Public servants’ scheme—5,082 million francs. 


A Decree of 27 February 1951, effective from 1 January 1951, 
increased the contributions payable by active officials to 3.5 per 
cent. of their insurable salary, and those payable by retired officials 


to 2 per cent. 
Students’ scheme—44,400,000 francs. A student’s contribution 


for 1950 was 600 francs. The State also contributed 120 million 
francs to the National Social Security Institution. The credit as- 
signed in the 1950 budget of the Ministry of Education is 240 million 
francs. 

Under an Act of 30 December 1950, the annual maximum 
remuneration for the assessment of contributions was fixed at 
324,000 francs from 1 January 1951, as against the previous figure 
_ of 264,000 francs. 

The proceeds from the extra charge of 0.1 per cent. per diem 
on overdue payments in respect of social insurance and employ- 
ment injury contributions amounted in 1950 to 700 million francs, 
as compared with 419 million in 1949. Until 31 December 1950 
the whole of this sum, which is not included in the income figures, 
was assigned to the administrative expenses accounts of the primary 
funds. Since that date, it has been allocated to their accounts 
for health and welfare work. 


Expenditure 
Statutory Benefits. 


Sickness and protracted illness insurance. The maximum rate 
for the daily sickness allowance remained unchanged in 1950 at 
367 francs (or 489 francs for insured persons entitled to allowances 
equal to two-thirds of the basic wage). Since 1 January 1951 the rate 
has been raised to 450 francs (or 600 francs for persons receiving 
an increased allowance). 

The maximum rate for the monthly protracted illness allowance 
was 11,000 francs for persons receiving the normal allowance and 
14,670 frances for persons receiving an increased allowance. Since 
1 January 1951 the maximum amounts have been 13,500 and 


18,000 frances respectively. 











The number of insured persons granted protracted illness allow- 
ances was 310,306 on 31 March 1950, 331,245 on 30 June 1950, 
356,617 on 30 September 1950 and 373,464 on 31 December 1950. 

In the course of the year 95,446 million francs were paid out 
by the primary social security funds in sickness benefits and 
21,980 million in protracted illness allowances. The expenditure of 
the general scheme also includes benefits paid to persons insured 
under miscellaneous schemes other than those for students and 


public servants. 


The distribution of expenditure in 1950 among the various types 
of benefits under the general, public servants’ and students’ schemes, 


is shown in tables I and IT below. 


TABLE I. EXPENDITURE OF PRIMARY SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS 
UNDER SICKNESS AND PROTRACTED ILLNESS INSURANCE 


FRENCH SOCIAL SECURITY IN 1950 


(in millions of francs ) 
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Type of benefit 


Sickness insurance 





Protracted 
illness insurance 





Dental ‘cas Ok PUT . UE eS Oe 


EOE. 2 wimia he. ely isi ies 
Daily allowances ........... 


pO ee eee eee en 





A. General Scheme 


















B. Public Servants’ Scheme 


11,032 986 
5,140 660 
17,884 1,775 
6,554 15 
28 , 966 10,922 
92 
18,617 
6,644 
88 , 285 21,002 
1,361 86 
766 72 
2,318 163 
981 
3 


1,505 
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TABLE Il. EXPENDITURE OF PRIMARY SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS 
UNDER STUDENTS’ SCHEME 
(in millions of francs) 





: Protracted 

Sickness : 

Type of benefit : illness 
ee insurance 





28.3 
29.6 
62.1 
41.9 


65.4 
227.3 























The total value of benefits in kind granted under the general 
and public servants’ schemes was as follows (in millions of francs) : 


Sickness Protracted illness 


General scheme 69,668 14,358 
Public servants’ scheme .... 6,934 915 


76,602 15,273 








Maternity insurance. In 1950 a total of 11,208 million francs 
was paid out in benefits in respect of 421,120 births, 391,247 of which 
were covered by the general scheme, 29,168 by the public servants’ 
scheme and 705 by the students’ scheme. Tables III and IV show 
the distribution of expenditure under the general and public servants’ 
schemes. The students’ scheme has been included in the figures 


shown in table II. 


TABLE TI. EXPENDITURE OF PRIMARY SOCIAL SECURITY 
FUNDS UNDER MATERNITY AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 
(in millions of francs ) 





Public 


Type of benefit General scheme servants’ 
scheme 





Maternity Survivors’ Maternity 
insurance insurance insurance 





Benefits in kind 5,875 402 
Nursing grants and milk vouchers 2,076 154 
Daily allowances = 2,685 





10,636 
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Invalidity insurance. Invalidity pensions were increased by 
15 per cent. from 1 January 1950, the minimum rate being 45,000 
francs a year. This was raised by an Act of 27 March 1951 to 52,000 
francs a year, the increase being effective from 1 January 1951. 

The regional social security funds paid out 9,459 million francs 
in invalidity pensions in 1950. 


Survivors’ insurance. In 1950 the minimum for lump-sum 
payments to surviving dependants remained at 2,500 francs, while 
the maximum was raised from 66,000 to 81,000 francs with effect 
from 1 January 1951. The total cost for 1950 was 2,018 million 
francs. 


Old-age insurance. During the year a total of 103,750 million 
francs was paid out in old-age pensions to participants in the social 
insurance scheme (or, in the event of their death, to the surviving 
wife or husband) and in allowances to aged employed persons who, 
by reason of age and the fact that social insurance had been in 
operation for too short a time, are not entitled to a pension. To this 
must be added 2,601 million francs in refunds to the agricultural 
scheme, and the cost (3,832 million) of the temporary allowance to 
the spouse (if not gainfully employed) of an aged employed person, 
which is payable out of the funds of the general scheme for non- 
agricultural occupations. 

Between 1 January 1948 and 27 March 1951 the rate of the 
annual allowance changed several times, rising from 25,000 francs 
to 55,000 francs for persons in Paris, from 22,000 francs to 52,000 
francs for persons in towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, and from 
19,000 francs to 49,000 franes for persons in towns with under 
5,000 inhabitants. The increase for a dependent spouse, which 
varies according to the age of the dependant, rose from 5,000 francs 
to 26,000 francs, while the children’s bonus rose from 2,000 francs 
to 5,200 francs. 


Health and Welfare Work and Medical Supervision. 


In 1950, 0.85 per cent. of the contributions under the general 
scheme (2,028 million francs) were assigned to health and welfare 
work, and 0.9 per cent. (2,142 million francs) to medical supervision. 


Different percentages apply as regards contributions under “ mis- 


cellaneous schemes ”. 


Administration. 


The administrative expenses of the social insurance scheme 
for the year 1950 amounted to 15,136 million francs (primary funds : 
10,846 million ; regional funds: 1,100 million; old-age funds: 3,190 
million). 
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Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


The miscellaneous expenditure incurred in 1950 by the National 


Social Insurance Fund totalled 1,464,500,000 francs. 


TABLE IV. SUMMARY OF SOCIAL INSURANCE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


(in millions of frances ) 


Income. 
Contributions, general scheme 
Contributions, miscellaneous schemes 
Contributions, public servants’ scheme 
Contributions, students’ scheme 
State contribution to students’ scheme 


Expenditure. 
Sickness insurance 
Protracted illness insurance 
Maternity insurance 
Invalidity insurance 
Survivors’ insurance 
Administration of funds 
Old-age insurance and allowances to aged employed persons 
Health and welfare work (credits) 
Miscellaneous 
Medical supervision (credits) 


Refunds to agricultural old-age insurance scheme 
Temporary allowances 


Benefits paid to public servants and students and included in 
the above statement of expenditure : 


Public servants 
Students 


224,878 
4,073 
5,082 

44.4 
120 


234,197.4 


95,446 
21,980 
11,208 
9,459 
2,018 
15,136 
103,750 
2,028 
1,464.5 


2,142 


264,631.5 


2,601 


3,832 


6,433 
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EMPLOYMENT INJURIES 


Income 


Receipts for 1950 totalled 36,584 million francs. This does not 
include the yield from the levies on the employment injury insurance 
premium which are paid to the Deposit and Consignment Office, 
namely, 551 million for the Pension Increases Fund and 14 million 
for the Employers’ Solidarity Fund to pay compensation for employ- 
ment injuries resulting from the war. 


Expenditure 
Statutory Benefits. 


The primary funds received notifications of 1,699,708 injuries 
during the year, and reported 72,276 of these to the regional funds 
as liable to result in permanent incapacity. Their expenditure 
totalled 13,666,500,000 francs, of which daily allowances accounted 
for 8,348 million. 


TABLE V. EXPENDITURE OF PRIMARY SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS 
IN RESPECT OF TEMPORARY INCAPACITY RESULTING 
FROM EMPLOYMENT INJURIES 


(in millions of francs) 
Type of benefit 


Pharmaceutical expenses 

Hospitalisation 

Orthopaedic appliances and spectacles. . . . 
Dentures and dental care 


Daily allowances 8,348.4 
Medical and vocational rehabilitation ... . 36.7 
Cost of enquiries 

Miscellaneous 


The regional funds pay permanent incapacity pensions for 
accidents met with since 1 January 1947. In 1950 they paid out 
3,515 million in periodic payments. They are responsible, in addi- 
tion, for promoting and co-ordinating accident and disease prevention 
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in the region ; the cost of this work, their contributions towards the 
cost of first-aid services in undertakings, and miscellaneous expen- 
diture, amounted to 850 million francs. 

The National Employment Injury Prevention Fund, administered 
by the National Social Security Institution, is required to refund 
the larger part of the expenses of the regional funds; a total of 
193 million was refunded in respect of 1949. 

Increases to adjust pensions to the cost of living are paid out of 
a Pension Increases Fund administered by the Deposit and Consign- 
ment Office to persons in receipt of pensions from insurance com- 
panies in respect of accidents which occurred in France before 
1 January 1947 and also to persons in receipt of pensions for accidents 
which occurred in Algeria. 

The sums paid out by this Fund in 1950 totalled 14,161 million 
francs. The National Social Security Institution paid only 9,500 
million francs to the Deposit and Consignment Office in 1950 for 
the maintenance of the Fund, as the payments made in the preceding 
year had been more than the amount actually expended by the Fund. 
The number of persons receiving pension increases was about 414,000 
on 31 December 1950. The Employers’ Solidarity Fund paid out 
124 million francs in compensation for employment injuries resulting 
from the war. 


Health and Welfare Work. Medical Supervision. National Employ- 
ment Injury Prevention Fund. 


Of the employment injury insurance contributions 3 per cent., 
or 1,098 million francs, was set aside for health and welfare work 
and 2 per cent., or 732 million, for medical supervision. The Employ- 
ment Injury Prevention Fund showed such a favourable balance 
that, from 1 April 1950, the proportion set aside for it from contribu- 
tions was reduced from 5 to 1 per cent. Applying these percentages 
to the contributions received, the allocation to the Fund works 
out at 674 million frances. The actual outgo from the Fund in 1950 
was 275 million, including the 193 million francs already mentioned 
which were refunded to the regional institutions. 


Administration. 


The administrative expenses of the primary funds and the Paris 
Region Collection Union in 1950 amounted to 2,145 million francs. 
The corresponding figure for the regional funds was 733 million. 


Transition from the Old System. 


In 1950 the National Social Security Institution paid out 1,483 
million francs to the brokers and agents of insurance companies in 
compensation for the transfer of employment injury insurance to 
the social security institutions. 





- 


1 
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Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


The miscellaneous expenses chargeable to the National Employ- 
ment Injury Fund amounted to 273 million francs, of which 
225,500,000 francs represented its share in the joint administrative 
expenses of the three schemes, 46,500,000 francs the cost of rehabi- 
litation for employees of the primary and regional funds, and one 
million the running expenses of the regional boards set up to judge 
disputes relating to the degrees of disablement. 


TABLE VI. SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT INJURY INSURANCE INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE 


(in millions of france) 


Income. 
a ee ee ee ee ee re 36,584 
Levies paid into the Deposit and Consignment Fund : 
WOE. 6s « 6 6.5 mak Guneh Dt arent 551 
De He. » + «ss = hide #2 s 6A oe 8 14 
te wee a aw ee 37,149 
Expenditure. 
Temporary incapacity (primary funds) ......... 13,666.5 
Permanent incapacity pensions (regional funds). ... . . 3,515 
Other expenditure of regional funds. .......... 657 
Ponsion Fuereeses WOME . 3k kc cs he le Bewedn. 14,161 
Selidesity PumO en xié.ce ce: scnds ledrwsntent Warkins< ¢ 124 
Health and welfare work (credits). .......4.4+4464-s. 1,098 
Medical supervision (credits) ........+4.++4+e+6-s 732 
Prevention Fund (credits) .....4.+-+e+-e-++e-e 674 
EE, 6. Fo tah oe see cae ee ee 2,878 


Compensation to agents and brokers of insurance companies 1,483 
Lump-sum payments to insurance companies ...... — 
ee ee ee ee ee ae ee 273 


FAMILY BENEFITS 


On 30 June 1950, the family allowance funds were paying benefits 
to 2,195,000 families in respect of 4,662,000 children. 
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Employed Persons 
Income. 


The receipts of the family allowance funds in respect of employed 
persons totalled 207,749 million francs in 1950. The extra charge 
of 0.1 per cent. per diem on overdue payments brought in 586 million 
francs in respect of employed persons’ and independent workers’ 
contributions taken together. Until 31 December 1950 the whole 
of this sum, which is not included in the income figures, was assigned 
to the administrative expenses accounts of the family allowance 
funds. - 


Expenditure. 


Statutory benefits. In addition to the allowances prescribed in the 
Act of 22 August 1946 and the increase in respect of dependent 
children, the family allowance funds were liable during the third 
quarter (under an Act of 29 July 1950) for the cost of the 20 per 
cent. increase in family, single-wage and compensatory allowances 
paid for July 1950 to employed persons and persons not gainfully 
employed. Apart from this additional burden, the increased expen- 
diture of the funds is principally attributable to the greater number 
of children for whom benefits were paid. Acts of 30 December 1950 
and 2 March 1951 made the 20 per cent. increase payable for December 
1950 and January 1951. The rate of pre-natal allowances was also 
raised by these two Acts. 

Table VII gives details of the benefits paid in 1950 to employed 
persons and persons not gainfully employed. The compensatory 
allowances of 650 and 1,000 francs are included in the figures shown 
for family allowances. 


TABLE VII. EXPENDITURE OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE FUNDS: 
STATUTORY BENEFITS (“ EMPLOYED PERSONS ” SECTION) 


(in millions of francs ) 





Persons not gainfully 





Type of benefit Employed persons employed 
Pre-natal allowances .. . 10,529 300 
Maternity allowances .. . 8,486 555 
Family allowances ... . 82,539 5,215 
Single-wage allowances . . 77,029 3,823 
Maternity leave. .... . 682 





PL. s.0 «0 179,265 9,893 
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The cost of benefits paid to the economically inactive population 
is borne by the “ employed persons ” sections of the funds, except 
for maternity allowances, which are refunded by the Ministry of 
Health. They must therefore be included in employed persons’ 
benefits, after deduction of the refunds from the Ministry of Health. 
A budget credit of 277 million francs has been provisionally assigned 
for this item. 


Health and welfare work. A sum of 6,611 million francs (equal to 
3.5 per cent. of the benefits) was set aside for the health and welfare 
work of the family allowance funds, and a sum of 519 million (equal 
to 0.25 per cent. of the contributions) for that of the National Social 
Security Institution. The total allocation was therefore 7,130 million. 


Administration. The administrative expenses of the family 
allowance funds in 1950 amounted to 5,928 million francs, to which 
should be added a further 255 million, representing part of the 
expenses incurred by the Paris Region Collection Union. 

The expenditure for the “employed persons ” section totalled 
5,565 million francs. The joint expenses of the “ employed persons ” 
and “ independent workers ” sections were shared between the two 
in the proportion of 9:1. 


Miscellaneous expenditure. The miscellaneous expenditure charge- 
able to the National Family Benefits Fund was shared between 
the “employed persons ” and “independent workers ” sections in 
the proportion of 19:1, the amounts being 1,004 and 53 million 
francs respectively. 


Employers and Independent Workers 


Income. 


In 1950 the family allowance funds received 14,277 million 
francs in respect of employers and independent workers. 


Expenditure. 


Statutory benefits. A total of 11,140 million francs was paid out 
to employers and independent workers in statutory benefits. The 
details are given in table VIII. 


Health and welfare work. A sum of 223 million francs (equal to 
2 per cent. of the benefits) was set aside for the health and welfare 
work of the family allowance funds, and a sum of 14 million (equal 
to 0.1 per cent. of the contributions) for that of the National Social 
Security Institution. The total allocation was therefore 237 million. 
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TABLE VIII. EXPENDITURE OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE FUNDS (STATUTORY 
BENEFITS PAID TO EMPLOYERS AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS) 









































(in millions of francs) 

Type of benefit Employers Independent workers 
Pre-natal allowances 471 182 
Maternity allowances .. . 524 195 
Family allowances 6,014 3,754 

ee 7,009 4,131 
TABLE IX. SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF FAMILY BENEFITS SCHEME 
(in millions of francs ) 
Employed persons ee 
Income Expenditure Income Expenditure 
Contributions 207 ,749 14,277 
Statutory benefits 188,881 11,140 
Health and welfare 
work (credits) 7,130 237 
Administration . . . 5,565 618 
Miscellaneous 1,004 53 
WORD fo evs 207 , 749 202,580 14,277 12,048 























Administrative and miscellaneous expenditure. 


For the “ inde- 


pendent workers ” section, administrative and miscellaneous expenses 
amounted to 618 million and 53 million francs respectively. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE WORK AND MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


Table X shows the financial operations in connection with 
health and welfare work and medical supervision in 1950. 
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TABLE X. SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR HEALTH AND 
WELFARE WORK AND MEDICAL SUPERVISION 

















(in millions of francs ) 
Health and welfare work Medical supervision 
Income Expenditure Income Expenditure 
Primary funds .. . 965 631 1,208 1,328 
Regional funds. . . 1,795 2,962 1,666 1,275 
Family allowance 
funds 6,834 7,615 
National Social Secu- 
rity Institution. . 899 722 
wes. > 5 =o 10,493 10,930 2,874 2,603 























ASSETS OF THE SocrAL SECURITY INSTITUTIONS 


On 31 December 1950 the social security institutions had liquid 
assets amounting to 63,020 million francs and investments to the 
value of 48,703 million francs (of which 34,493 million were in 
stocks and shares). 











STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show— 
I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the 
main groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, 
and miscellaneous; and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of 
retail food prices. 


Wages 
The tables in this issue show— 


I. General level of wages: rates or earnings per hour or day and 
per week or month. 


II. Wages in manufacturing : earnings per hour or day and per week 
or month. 


Hours of Work 


The tables in this issue show— 


I. General level of hours of work, per week, day or month. 
II. Hours of work in manufacturing, per week, day or month. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


inapplicable or figures not available. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 

Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : pk Bs industries, Ds gpd bags meg 4 oy 
in tables IX, XI and XIV of the he Your Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, 2 oa and rent, covered by the 


ag et ee numbers, are given in 
formation on the scope and rgnifcance of these statistics is given in 


each January issue of the Review (see Vol. II, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 79-88). 
For notes on the methods of competes. see the descriptions commencing wi 


the June 1948 issue of the 





A line 
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Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 













































































AFRICA AMERICA 
+ ..: 3 | Southern | Union of 
om Nigeria* | Rhodesia |South Africa Coneda 
Vv (B) Vv (B) Vv (B) 12 II 
% | % 
1937 ° ° 4510 406 000 9.1 ° é 
1938 ° ° 5 279 516 000 11.4 ‘ ‘ 
1939 ° ° 6 167 523 000 11.4 ° ° 
1940 ° ° 5 395 418 000 9.2 ‘ ° 
1941 ° ° 543 193 000 44 e ° 
1942 ° e 4 256 134 000 3.0 ° e 
1943 ° ° 5 502 75 000 1.7 ° . 
1944 7 272 e 3731 62 000 1.4 10 454 0.5 
1945 7 562 ° 5 383 172 000 3 3.8 3 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 264 . 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 253 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 
1948 6 351 12 173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6 
1949 ibe 245 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.2 
1950 nn 244 16 282 168 000 3.3 190 643 6.0 
1950: Oct. - 226 12 306 ° ° 90 301 3.2 
Nov. bee 214 11 150 117 000 2.2 124 794 4.3 
Dec. eee 258 10 818 ° ° 190 1014) 6.5 
1951: Jan. ous 249 11 644 ° ° 247 6004! 8.5 
Feb. cep 216 11 201 ° . 243 8004 4 
Mar. oon 234 10 864 172 000 3.3 226 4704| 7.8 
Apr. ado 205 83 ‘ ° 136 848 4.8 
May one 196 10 619 . e 88 900 3.1 
June a 195 10 065 85 000 1.6 86 523 3.0 
July sais 226 9 445 . 4 83 889 2.9 
Aug. ets 201 9 093 78 000 1.4 80 871 He 
Sep. ‘ obs 9 368 ° ° 83 100 - 
Oct. ° e erp = 
Persons cov. bs 
(thousands) ° ° ° 5 141 (1950) 2 733 (VI-1950) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Date United States Chile | Puerto Rico Pane Ceylon® India Israel 
I V (B) I V (A) | V(B) V (A) Vv (B)? 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 ®| 14.3% 2315 e ° ° ° ° P 
1938 10 390 000 | 19.0 | 3478 ° ° ° 16 480 ° ° 
1939 9 480 000 | 17.2 | 8 303 ° 26 677 ° ° 
1940 8 120 000 | 14.6 | 7 337 ° ° ‘ 27 645 ° ° 
1941 5 560 000 9.9 | 3 211 ° ° ° 20 458 ° ° 
1942 2 660 000 4.7 | 1 858 ° ° ° 19 333 ° - 
1943 1 070 000 1.9 | 2753 ° . ° 8 335 ° ° 
1944 670 000 1.2 | 3 262 ° ° ; 1 053 ° 1 409 
1945 1 040 000 1.9 | 3 506 ° . ° 21 366 ° 1 237 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 | 3 433 80 000% 12.0% ° 29 182 ° 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 | 3 700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3 11629 32 995 ° 2772 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 | 3 203 71 000 | 10.3 || 2614 | 53513 1 320 #4 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 | 3 445 79 000 | 11.3 844 | 68 358) 293043 | 6351 
1950 8 142 000 5.0 | 2937 | 114000 | 14.8 || 1831 | 68 471| 314336; 5908 
1950: Oct. 1 940 000 8.0 | 2706 | 131 000 | 16.9 || 1 795 | 68 679| 338311 | 4932 
Nov. 2 240 000 3.5 | 2607 | 141 000 | 17.9 || 1 729 | 68 140/| 383 628 | 4972 
Dec. 2 229 000 8.6 | 2329 | 150000 | 18.9 || 1 881 | 65 122| 8330743 | 6977 
1951: Jan. 2503 000 4.1 | 2466 | 161 000 | 20.5 || 1 908 | 64500/ 345 159| 6538 
Feb. 2 407 000 3.9 | 2418 | 126 000 | 15.8 || 1 858 | 63 743 | 343 748 | 7950 
Mar. 2 147 000 3.4 | 2754 98 000 | 12.4 60 953 7 4 980 
Apr. 1 744 000 2.8 | 2761 95 000 | 12.1 331 372 | 5053 
May 1 609 000 2.6 | 2 624 94 000 | 12.1 56 016 328 837 | 6073 
June 1 980 000 3.1 hn 103 000 | 13.1 54 999 | 330 369 | 5765 
July 1 856 000 2.9 nae itt san 54510| 343 730 | 5597 
Aug. 1 578 000 2.5 aid 358 814/| 5615 
Sep. 1 606 000 2.5 354 136 
Oct. 1 616 000 2.5 vais nee We 
Persons cov. ° 
(thousands) 63 099 (1950) ° 770 (1950) ° e e 



































I. Labour force sample surveys. . Employment office statistics. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V(A) Applicants for work registered. 
III. Unemployment relief statistics. V(B) Unemployed registered. 

IV. Trade union returns. 


1 Lagos. * Up to 1944 the figures are estimates. * Nov. ‘ Includes claimants for sup- 
plementary benefits. ® Rangoon. * For years up to 1945: Dec., Colombo empl. exchange 
only. 7 Daily average during the month. *® Up to 1939 the figures are estimates. * Mar.- 
Dec. 1° June-Dec. 11 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


































































































= Asta (conel.) Europe 
— Date Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I} 11 Vv (A) Vv (B)* II 
% % % 
mad 1937 295 443 3. . 320 961 ° 125 929 13.8 
1938 237 371 3.0 . 244 000 . 173 913 18.4 
1939 “ e ° 66 000 e 195 211 19.3 
1941 . . . . . > . 
1942 ° ° e ° ‘ ° > 
1943 . . ° . . . ° 
1945 . . " . ° 1445793) 9.3% 
1946 1590 318 | 5.4 ‘| ° 74 105 . 67 292 4.5 
1947 370 000 * | 1.15 ° 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000 0.7 77 983 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 878 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 436 000 12 96 439 124 850 6.2 221 733 11.1 
1950: Oct. 410 000 1.1 99 511 89 669 4.4 163 994 8.0 
Nov. 360 000 1.0 99 761 118 365 5.8 191 024 9.3 
Dec. 340 000 1.0 82 029 182 780 9.0 301 630 14.7 
1951: Jan. 370 000 1.1 93 707 219150 | 108 240 837 11.8 
Feb. 370 000 1.1 89 867 199 012 9.9 203 359 9.9 
Mar. 410 000 1.2 96 602 159 622 7.9 185 801 9.1 
a 390 000 1.1 93 988 117 759 5.8 187 052 9.1 
ay 350 000 0.9 97 210 96 837 4.8 182 430 8.9 
June 340 000 0.9 96 251 79 613 3.9 190 698 9.3 
July 390 000 1.0 109 180 73 114 3.6 200 189 9.8 
Aug. 350 000 0.9 113 690 69392"; 3.4 199 190 9.7 
Sep. ois os 116 008 66 970 a 193 528 9.5 
Oct. ewe oss = 70 725 ket =e om 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 86 160 (1950) ° 2010 (1950) | 2047 (VI-1950) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark Finland France Fed. Rep. of Germany 
s Vv (B)? Ill | V (A) Vv (B) ® 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 8 695 354 554 379 994 " 
1938 97707 | 21.3 3 602 373 641 402 186 . ° 
1939 88 924 | 18.4 38 300 881 902* | 418 413° > ° 
1940 119593 | 23.9 3 955 ° « > ° 
1941 97404 | 18.4 3 384 292 649 394 534 > ° 
1942 81276 | 15.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 ° . 
1943 58 480 | 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 > ° 
1944 46 420 8.3 2018 v P > ° 
1945 76 232 | 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 . . 

} 1946 51 636 8.9 892 15 663 56 633 ° 
1947 51 998 8.9 a 7 389 45 777 595 24239 . 
1948 51 644 8.7 3 473°" 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 39 748 131 962 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 19 194 52 355 152 891 1585 246 | 10.2 

1950: Oct. 34 5.4 4506 45 235 138 179 1 230 171 ° 
ov. 48 879 7.6 7 965 46 678 144 672 1 316 165 : 
Dec. 128 673 | 19.9| 11 086 49 271 151 254 1689 989 | 10.7 
1951: Jan. 98725 |15.3| 14797 55 582 164 050* | 1 821 253 ° 
Feb. 94506 | 146; 17118 56 698 159 462 1 662 462 ‘ 
Mar. 94659 |146)/ 16534 53 986 144 877 1566 744* | 9.9 
Apr. 42 609 6.6; 10454 50 134 140 387 1 446 131 ° 
May 29 962 4.6 3 373 45 215 122 956 1 386 916 ° 
June 26 017 4.0 — 88 813 104 593 1 325 847 8.3 
July 35 936 5.5 — 32 989 802 1 292 : 
Aug. 88 569" | 5.9 — 31 140 90 675 1 259 311 ° 
Sep. 88 593 6.0 45 28 577 93 158 234 9 
2. 44 312 6.8 — ous ew . " 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 634 (1950 » e ° 15 491 (1950) 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 520. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. * Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Census 
of 26 Apr. 5Oct. ‘© Trade union fund : returns of unemployed members. ’ Prior 
to 1945, epetcaste for work registered. 8 po to Sep. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, 
whether actually seeking work or not. ® Jan.-Aug. 1° Mar.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





































































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Itely Luxembourg | Netherlands 
ll |} WA) Vv (B) Ill Vv (B) 
% 
1937 e . 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1938 ° . 88 714 810 000 92 353 663 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ° 420 295 630 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 ° ° 253 114 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 ° ° « 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 . e « 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 . . e 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 e ° * 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 > 187 260 } 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 324 000 15 88 742 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 791 800 # 17 42 422 
1949 906 9.0 1 672 708 18 62 335 
1950 30 347 6 53 415 1 614 940 38 79 071 
1950: Oct. 26 341 6.5 40 428 1 511 907 16 58 816 
Nov. 28 543 7.0 54 326 1 613 135 17 7 
Dec. 28 164 6.9 55 348 1 822 643 77 106 121 
1951: Jan. 36 677 8.8 65 512 1 867 818 142 114 966 
Feb. 35 479 8.5 63 453 1 774 712 32 103 303 
Mar. 33 101 7.9 58 721 1 593 957 23 90 508 
Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 000 1 676 ome 81 450 
May 29 274 7.0 50 738 ee ‘i 69 103 
June 25 510 6.1 37 286 es 60 980 
July 25 174 6.0 36 355 ea me 67 585 
Aug. 25 831 6.2 37 192 ued eee 78 714 
Sep. 26 045 6.2 38 606 one oo wall 
Oct. 28 170 6.7 41 296 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 407 (1950) : : - 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
Vv (B) Vv (B) 3 Vv (B) | IV 
% % Py 
1937 29 881 ° 17 158 ¢ e ° e 67 351 10.8 
1938 30 296 ° 16 570 ® ° . 66 990 10.9 
1939 28 251 ° 17 885 4 . . * 63 722 § 9.25 
1940 29 009 ° 15 422 4 . ° 474 808 84 617 11.8 
1941 19 181 * | 2.7% 136264 . . 450 014 85 018 11.3 
1942 4747 0.7 10 185 ¢ ° 294 530 56 938 7.5 
1943 437 0.1 4 968 4 ° . 493 43 950 5.7 
1944 oo -- 8 588 ¢ ° 169 525 39 123 4.9 
1945 91727) 1.67 3 130 » ° 147 946 36 272 4.5 
1946 12 246 2.0 2 387 - ° 178 165 27 554 3.2 
1947 8 514 1.2 1 799 . - 138 771 24 446 2.8 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 6 6401) 2.54 117020 25 747 2.8 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 6070 | 2.2 | 160056 26 116 2.7 
1950 8 972 ae 6343 | 2.2 | 166182 22 124 2.2 
1950: Oct. 6 556 0.8 5 184 | 1.8 | 174683 11 547 1.2 
Nov. 9 867 * ie 4743 | 1.6 | 179 732 15 313 1.5 
Dec, 14 565 at i 5111 |] 1.8 175 827 36 3.6 
1951: Jan, 21 227 aes 5 602 | 1.9 178 828 27 050 2.7 
Feb. 20 951 “a 5015 | 1.7 184 568 24 312 2.4 
Mar. 22 543 + eo 4614) 1.6) 167871 29 746 2.9 
Apr. 17 034 ahd See 4587 | 1.6 | 160272 17 512 1.7 
May 6 386 aid + 4239 | 1.4 | 154 220 11 810 1.1 
June 3515 ae a 3707 | 1.38 | 184935 11 894 1.1 
July 2478 whe bao 3899 | 1.3 126 797 14 170 1.4 
Aug. 3 482 4113 | 1.4 128 949 11 240 * 13° 
Sep. 4617 3883 | 1.3 wa ao 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) é ° 282 (1950) ° 999 (1950) 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 520. 


1 June-Dec. 2 Jan.-June. % Labour registration statistics. * Dec. 5 Since 
Jan. 1939, including cultural workers. * Up to 1940, applicants; since the intro- 
duction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages obtained by 
relating registered unemployed to total insured ; figures for the war years are incomplete. 
7 Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945-1947. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 

































































Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
11? Vv (B) 2 Vv (B)? | Vv (B) ? 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1938 8.6 52 590 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 
1939 6.5 36 663 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 
1940 3.1 14 784 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 
1941 2.0 9 095 237 827 3 1.5 61 446 3 0.5 
1942 1.9 8 841 110 628 1.0 8 489 _— 
1943 1.4 6 058 82 758 0.5 2780 —_ 
1944 1.6 6 533 75 613 0.5 2316 — 
1945 1.6 6 474 158 046 1.0 1931 — 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 106 2.5 4 058 — 
1947 0.8 3 473 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 8184 1.5 8 555 « —_ 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 426 1.6 9571 — 
1950 1.8 9 599 332 057 16 9 036 —_ 
1950: Oct. 0.5 3 232 319 894 1.5 7 138 oe 
ov. 0.9 6 219 320 465 1.5 5 624 ~- 
Dec. 3.4 15 376 322 837 1.5 8 009 — 
1951: Jan. 2.6 12 4738 355 788 1.7 10 861 — 
Feb. 1.8 7 812 326 062 1.6 8 826 — 
Mar. 1.0 4397 297 835 1.4 7 549 = 
Apr. 0.4 1 800 273 486 1.3 7 123 — 
ay 0.3 1 501 283451 | 1.1 7 237 _ 
June 0.2 1191 206 686 1.0 7 838 — 
July 0.2 1 159 198 268 0.9 11 473 0.1 
Aug. 0.2 1 237 215 852 1.0 11 850 0.1 
Sep. 0.2 1 384 226 651 1.1 13 998 a 
Oct. on 1 841 sand anh hee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 580 (1950) ° 21 120 (VI/50) 
OCEANIA 
Date Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | 5 1 nu? | vw) 
% % 
1937 9.3 ° é 4 ° ° 
1938 8.7 , ° é 6 " 
1939 9.7 . 10 000 5.9 6 264 ® ° 
1940 8.0 ° 7 232 4.0 4 352 » 
1941 3.7 ° 6 500 3.5 2031 > 
1942 1.6 ° : 2 430 1.2 810 ° 
1943 1.1 e 1 886 0.9 405 > 
1944 1.2 ° 1 600 0.8 e 
1945 1.2 ° 1 500 0.7 270 Py 
1946 1.4 7 603 2133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8741 45 33 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 1 231 22 763 11.8 21 37 
1950: Oct. ° 506 16 296 8.4 30 36 
Nov. 0.7 571 16 155 8.4 23 25 
Dec. ° 928 14 828 7.7 15 13 
1951: Jan. ° 704 14579 7.6 7 17 
Feb. 0.7 974 13 268 6.9 7 15 
Mar. ° 1190 1 482 6.0 10 12 
Apr. . 670 10 769 5.6 10 29 
May 0.8 671 1l 142 5.8 21 74 
June ‘ 604 12 789 6.5 27 60 
July ; 630 9 998 5.0 16 39 
Aug. whe 367 8 816 4.3 20 39 
Sep. : ava an Sao 16 68 
Oct. ° oe pak = 
Persons cov. 827 
(thousands) || (1950) . 195 (1949) : . 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 520. 


1 Wholly unemployed. * Temporarily unemployed. * From the beginning of 1941 
to the end of 1947, exclu persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
4 July-Dec. Until June 1 the statistics referred to persons insured under the Un- 
ry t Insurance Acts. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance 
Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all snemenere’, 
with the exception of registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than 
under special conditions, and the percentages are based on total employees aged 15 years 
and over insured under the Acts. * a benefit sta cs. * For the period 
ye thal annual estimates (June). 7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 

pr.-Dec. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 





































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
Canada _ 
Date Europeans | Total B.L.S. 1 B.C. ® 
IV (A/B) IV (A) I IV (A/B) I 
M.I.T. ® M.L.T.C. © 3 | A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
W.s. W.s. 4 Ws. ‘4 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 ° e 94.1 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 ° ‘ 98.6 98.8 
1941 101.1* 117.6 ° 8.15 117.7 108.7 
1943 112.6 116.0 ° 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 ° 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 ° 100.0 ¢ 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 124.5 ° 107.5 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 158.0 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 129.4 128.6 164.7 112.8 143.9 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 165.2 116.1 140.0 126.8 
1950 134.3 136.7 167.7 115.0 143.6 129.5 
1950: Oct. 134.2 135.5 176.7 ‘ 149.4 133.4 
Nov. 134.4 135.3 177.7 117.6 149.3 132.3 
Dec. 134.3 135.5 178.8 ‘ 151.6 130.2 
1951: Jan. 134.3 133.7 174.9 ° 147.3 127.4 
Feb. 135.5 137.7 172.0 ‘ 147.8 127.2 
Mar, 135.8 139.6 172.0 115.6 149.3 130.0 
Apr. 135.8 140.2 173.0 e 149.7 129.7 
May 135.9 141.3 175.2 . 150.5 132.2 
June 185.7 141.7 179.9 121.3 151.6 133.5 
July 138.9 143.6 183.2 ° 151.2 135.0 
Aug. Bs % 183.9 123.5 152.0 * 135.3 
Sep. Son we 184.6 * q 152.6 * 133.0 
Oct. Ss iow dot Ps ‘ae 133.6 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ? 219 813 . 4 326 30 718 46 300 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuROPE 
Argentina Colombia 
: Puerto : 
(Buenos (Central - Japan Austria 
Date Aires) zone) Rico 
IV (A) IV (B) I I II 
1.T.C. M.I T. @ A.M.L.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. | M.1.T.C, A.M.1.T.C. 
Ww. w. 4 4 | Ws. W.S. 
1937 100.0 > Pe . " 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 & ° 9 ° R 
1939 104.8 94.2 ° . a . 
1941 107.1 85.5 ° : . é 
1943 116.6 101.9 ° . ° ° 
1944 123.1 123.9 ° ° e ‘ 
1945 123.0 128.8 ° > ° ; 
1946 aaa 139.9 100.0 ® ° . 125.0 
1947 > wee nae 104.6 100.0 1° 100.0 10 134.6 
1948 pee bes 105.0 99.8 102.7 * 136.6 
1949 pve eco 106.5 104.0 101.7 137.2* 
1950 ° ° 112.3 103.1 105.0* 137.3 
1950: Oct. ° ° 110.1 107.8 108.9* 141.4 
Nov. ° e 110.2 103.9 109.6 * 139.8 
Dec, ° e 109.9 100.0 112.7* 134.9 
1951: Jan. ° é 106.7 96.8 113.4* 131.2 
Feb. e ° 114.3 95.3 115.8* 132.3 
Mar. ° ° 118.1 101.0 114.0* 135.1 
Apr. ° ° 118.1 103.1 115.7 * 138.8 
May ° ° 117.4 106.7 113.1* 140.8 
June . ° 117.4 108.9 112.3°* 142.6 
July ° ° ™ 108.3 113.5 * 143.7 
Aug. . ° 106.5 116.6 144.6 
Sep. ° e o<0 
Oct. ° ° on sir lee om 
peak A ; 14 585 || 34660 | 11440 || 1873 

















I, Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, ‘ 
accidents, etc.). III. Labour registration statistics. IV. Statistics of establishments : 
IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample of estab- 
lishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period} linked to a type A series. 

A. Agriculture. M. Mining. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage-earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939 based on 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, * Includi 1 ; monthly 
figures (first ef the month). 4 Including all categories of workers e labour force. 

5 Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. ®Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered 
relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. May. Mar. *° Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
















































































Europe (cont.) 
Fed. Rep. of Luxem- Nether- 
sae France Germany Ireland bourg lands Norway 
ne TV (A) IV (A) Il IV (A) Il i! 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. | M.LT.C.* | M.1.T.C. * & 
S. Ws. Ws. TFs WS. W.S. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ‘ 100.3 101.7 104.3 100.0 
1939 104.0 3 ° 100.6 99.3 108.8 105.5 
1941 91.7 ° 96.7 < 118.2 100.0” 
1943 97.0 4 ° 95.9 ° 109.6 100.9 
1944 92.1 ° 97.9 ° sta 97.6 
1945 93.8 ° 100.6 ° ct 85.5 5 
1946 99.2 ° 106.8 88.5 ¢ 117.9 97.7 
1947 104.9 ° 110.7 92.3 133.0 104.7 
1948 107.7 100.0 7 114.9 101.5 147.6 07.78 
1949 109.5 103.0 113.3 108.2 153.5 100.0 
1950 110.0 107.3 115.9 107.2 ah 102.3 
1950: Oct. 110.7 ° e 109.2 : 103.7 
Nov. é ° ° 110.0 . 103.4 
Dec, . 109.8 . 105.5 . 101.1 
1951: Jan. 110.7 . é 105.9 ° 100.9 
Feb. e > ° 107.7 . 101.9 
Mar. . 110.8 ° 108.9 . 101.6 
Apr. 111.8 ° ° 110.8 ° 101.6 
May ° . . 112.5 ° 106.7 
June ; 114.4 e 113.5 . 105.6 
July 113.1 ; ‘ 114.6 , 105.8 
* Aug. ‘ . ° ee . 105.0 
Sep. é ‘ nd 105.3 
Oct. — ° . bob aad 
Persons cov. ’ 
(thousands) 7 050 11 922 415 33 1 273 782 
Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
a Saar United Kingdom ?° bg Australia| Hawaii Mod a 
read Ill il il - IV (A/B) I IV (A) 
M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. | A.M.1.T.C.| M.I.T.C, ||M.t.7.c. 22 | A.M.1.7.c. | M.1.7.C. 
WS. Ws. it; i WS. “Ws. 14 WS. 
1937 é 100.015, 100.015 " ° . > 
1938 ° 98.3 98.4 ; P ‘ . 
1939 ° 103.1 101.9 100.0 100.0:¢ 100.0 " 
1941 ° 103.1 101.2 ° 112.3%' 110.6 3 
1943 ° 101.4 98.7 . 110.7 127.8 ° 
1944 1 98.0 96.8 é 110.6 130.3 " 
1945 ‘ 93.8 92.9 ‘ 110.8 133.5 ° 
1946 72.67 98.5 98.6 e 121.6 ° . 
1947 94.8 105.6 105.6 ‘ 131.4 » 100.0 
1948 100.0 7 100.015) 100.015 : 137.0 114.9 103.1 
1949 103.4 100.9 100.7 200.9 140.8 105.9 105.5 
1950 108.0 102.3 101.9 191.7 147.1 ont 107.8 
1950: Oct. 110.3 ° ° . 147.0 ve 107.1 
Nov. 111.0 103.2 102.4 . 148.7 oo 107.6 
Dec. 111.4 102.7 101.9 179.7 150.0 one 109.2 
1951: Jan. 110.6 102.8 102.0 ° 149.7 oes 108.8 
Feb. 111.5 102.9 102.1 ° 150.7 esis 109.2 
Mar. 112.0 103.0 102.2 ote 151.0 oa 108.8 
Apr. 112.1 103.2 102.4 ° 151.6 oct 108.7 
May 112.5 103.4 102.6 e 152.0 oot eee 
June 112.7 103.6 102.9 eed 152.0 
July 112.9 103.6 103.0 e eee 
Aug. 113.8 104.0 103.3 . 
Sep. 114.6 oul ose 
- Persons cov. 13 720 17 665 
(thousands) 251 /i9 109] 21 684} 875 |} 1780 | 160 427 


























oe explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. 5 

1 1937-1939, statistics of establishments ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics. 
* All non-agricultural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Annual 7) commencing 1943, ee eee figures except 1944 (Mar. and 
Dec.) and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). & rk and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded in 1945. ® June-Dec. * June. ® Mar.-Dec. *® Average for 1949. *° Excluding 
Northern Ireland. 4 Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ** From 1937 to 1948, 
estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estima total of 
employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 13 From | to 1948, estimated 
total of persons in employment (men 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding indoor 
private domestic service; since June 1 (introduction of National Insurance), estim- 
ated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. * Covering persons aged 16 
and over. ** Annual figures (June). %* July. . 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 

























































































| AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Africa United | Argen- Colombia 
IV (A/B) # IV (A) | IV (A/B) | IV (B) IV (B) 3/ IV (B)| IV (B) 
W.S. Ww.s. w. Ww. WS. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 66.8 ° 100.0 ° 
1938 101.6 103.9 . 85.1 ° ° 105.5 | 100.04 
1939 101.1 104.3 ‘ 94.5 72.8 ° 108.1 90.0 
1941 102.2 117.0 ‘ 125.5 83.0 . 135.8 83.1 
1943 102.2 129.1 e 173.3 100.0 . 127.0 | 105.1 
1944 103.8 137.5 e 168.6 ° ° 125.6 | 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 . 148.4 ‘ ° 127.4 | 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 ° 139.7 124.8 100 132.0 | 153.8 
1947 118.0 148.0 167.3 147.6 ° 99 141.6 da 
1948 122.8 156.1 172.3 146.7 133.5 97 134.0 
1949 125.1 160.6 172.1 133.8 131.9 99 137.8 
1950 124.1 161.0 173.7 141.5 qee 95 134.3 * 
1950: Oct. 124.6 162.9 181.6 151.5 128.1" 95 ° e 
Nov. 125.5 164.2 181.4 150.5 128.8 94 . ‘ 
Dec. 125.1 164.8 181.3 150.7 ‘et 94 140.3 ° 
1951: Jan. 124.6 162.8 178.6 150.2 ois 94 ° ‘ 
Feb. 126.8 169.0 180.5 152.2 ine 94 ° . 
Mar. 127.3 170.1 182.3 152.2 on 96* | 126.2 . 
Apr. 127.6 169.4 184.7 151.2 atc 93* ° a 
May 128.0 169.8 185.8 149.9 * ep 95* . 
June 127.8 171.6 187.9 150.7 an 95 * ; 
July 127.9 141.6 189.7 149.0 mm Sue e 
Aug. ow wge 189.8 150.3 * - ° 
Sep. i i 189.7 150.9 * oes ° 
Oct. os ore anim aot _— e 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 108 270 ° 8 666 695 70 18 4 
America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
: Puerto ia 5 
Date Mexico Rico Uruguay || India Israel Japan Denmark 
IV (B) ~~ IV (B) IV (A) IV (B) I IV (A) 
w. W.s. Ww. Ww. Ws. W.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 100 
1938 101.2 ° 100.2 103.7 110.1 100 
1939 111.6 ° 111.7 104.5 100.0 121.1 109 
1941 119.3 ° 120.4 128.7 135 128.0 104 
1943 129.4 ° 129.4 145.4 202 160.7 116 
1944 133.9 ° 135.5 150.5 192 181.1 116 
1945 133.8 e 133.8 157.7 189 . 108 
1946 139.2 ° 141.7 || 147.0 180 . 121 
1947 136.9 100.0 149.4 100.0 154 100.0 ¢ 128 
1948 136.9 98.9 148.9 103.7 132 96.4 136 
1949 139.4 97.8 oud 107.0 163 99.6 142 
1950 eee 112.6 ese eos 183 100.0 7 
1950: Oct. = 115.8 ° ‘ 186 106.3 . 
Nov. oes 116.8 ° ° 144 106.8 . 
Dec. ees 111.6 ° ° 184 111.2 . 
1951: Jan. iad ot ° ° 176 116.9 « 
Feb. eee ose ° ° 182 118.9 ° 
Mar. ese ose e . 184 112.6 ° 
Apr. ose eee e ° 180 109.3 e 
May ae ste e ° 183 108.4 ° 
June in ons . e 182 110.5 ° 
July eve ons ° . 111.7 ° 
Aug. oe bee ° ° bee ° 
Sep. eve eso ° ° coe ° 
Oct. oe one e ° oh oes ‘ 
Persons cov. 1 676 
(thousands) 105 95 58 12 275 7 4 280 8 167 



































For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this 
table, see p. 524. 

1 Monthly figures: first of the month. 2 Includ building. * Large factories only. 
#May. 51937-1946: former British India; from 1947: Indian Union. * Oct. 1947 = 
100; before Oct. 1947: wage-earners only, based on statistics of establishments. 
7 July 1950 = 100; introduction of a new industrial classification. * July 1950. 
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TABLE UI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 



























































































































































Europes (cont.) 
Deis Finland | France | fSommey | Ireland | Italy Netherlands 
TV (B) | IV (A) TV (A) IV (A) IV {A) II IV (B) 
Ww. w.s. w.s. w.s. 1 Ww. w.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° ° 9 100.0 . 
1938 102.9 103.2 # . 100.0 3 ° 103.2 ° 
1939 93.6 105.4 4 101.2 . 109.3 . 
1941 . ° 96.0 ° 113.2 ° 
1943 96.1 90.9 § > 92.3 . 98.3 ° 
1944 90.9 . ° 94.6 . ° ° 
1945 108.2 90.4 ° 101.7 " ‘ é 
1946 114.3 98.0 ° 111.8 : 113.1 85 
1947 122.6 106.3 ° 127.4 100.0 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 110.3 100.0 ¢ 124.0 98.3 150.4 110 
1949 129.9 112.7 110.9 131.7 97.1 159.0 116 
1950 134.5 113.6 118.0 132.6 96.6 . 120 
1950: Oct. 135.6 114.4 ° . 98.3 . ° 
ov. . . . ° 96.7 . . 
Dec. . ° 123.8 1365.2 96.3 . 123 
1951: Jan. 136.2 115.3 . ° 94.9 ° . 
Feb. . . . ° 96.1 ° : 
Mar. . ° 125.1 132.8 ose ° ° 
Apr. 138.9 116.6 . ° Aes . . 
May . ° > ° 1 ° . 
June ° . 127.8 132.7 a ° oon 
July 143.0 117.5 ° ° t% : ° 
Aug. : ° ° ° Sou ° ° 
Oct. oak — ie ° eel ° : 
Persons cov. 66 
(thousands) /74 3 500 4 842 98 1724 625 561 
Europe (conel.) OCBANIA 
Switzer-| United Yago- .| New 
Date Norway | Saar | Sweden lool Kingdom 7 | slavia Australia nostandl 
Ir 8 III IV (A) ®| IV (B) Ij 1° ° IV (A/B) Iv(A)#* 
w.s. W.s. w. Ww. w.s. W.s. W.s. ws. 
1937 100.0 . 100.0 = 2 100.0 . 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 97.3 é 101.3 92.8 : 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 ° 105.1 98. 3 99.4 100.0 105.7 105.8 
1941 100.0 ° 102.4 107.8 108.4 5 129.5 | 116.3 
1943 103.2 ° 111.4 105.3 112.3 144.0 | 116.7 
1944 101.2 ° 112.5 100.3 107.1 ‘ 141.9 | 121.0 
1945 93.5 ° 118.8 110.3 98.2 6 137.5 | 124.9 
1946 110.6 67.0% 123.5 123.2 94.7 é 145.0 | 130.4 
1947 124.1 92.1 | 1244 133.3 102.0 ; 153.1 | 106.0" 
1948 96.912) 100.0% 125.5 135.4 | 100.0 . 159.9 | 102.4 
1949 100.0 111.2 126.3 126.9 102.1 146.6 161.7 104.9 
1950 102.6 120.5 126.5 124.9 104.8 148.5 169.6 107.9 
1950: Oct. 103.7 125.0 127.5 ° : . 170.3 109.2 
Nov. 104.2 126.3 128.7 . 107.2 . 171.3 109.5 
Dec. 103.0 127.0 127.7 129.5 106.6 147.9 171.7 109.4 
1951: Jan. 103.6 127.4 127.7 . 107.1 . 172.0 106.6 
Feb. 105.3 128.2 128.7 ° 107.3 ° 173.3 108.2 
Mar. 104.1 129.1 129.0 131.9 107.4 ee 173.4 108.4 
Apr. 104.0 130.3 129.6 . 107.6 ° 174.4 108.9 
May 108.6 130.6 | 129.1 ° 107.6 ‘ 175.1 oot 
June 107.7 130.4 ° 136.2 107.3 0 175.2 
July 106.6 130.9 128.7 ° 107.4 3 ger 
Aug. 105.5 132.3 128.2 . 108.0 
~~ 105.7 133.2 | 128.2 138.9 bee 
Persons cov. “6572 85 
(thousands) 284 13 85 528 ° /7858 324 519 /136 
Wor explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p 
. 1 Including working proprietors. * Jan.-Aug. * 1938-1949, annual figures : 
October. *Commencing 1941 the fi relate to an increased number of establishments. 


5 Annual figures, commencing 1 », averages of ney, figures, exce 1944 (Mar. 
and Dec.) and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). June. xcluding Nort See Treland ; 
— figures: June. 8 Before 1941, sta cs of establishments coverin ng wage-earners 
only ; 1941-1947, unemployment insurance statistics, ory nes iy rp ® Including mining. 
rom 1937 to 1948, estimated number of emp) nd salary earners subject 
to the Unem loyment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 “(introduction of of Nationa] Insur- 
ance), estima number of emplo — 15 years and over = aon loyment. 1! Including 
power and water supply. Up to 1946 wage-earners only. 12 ec. 18 Average for 1949. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 

































































AMERICA AsIA Europe 
United Argentina Israel ® Denmark Finland 
Date States * 
IV (A/B) _Iv (B) Iv (8) Iv (B) IV (B) 
Ww Ww. W.S. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° e 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 ° . 4 104.9 
1939 92.3 ° 100.0 107.7 93.7 
1941 131.4 ° 142 94.2 100.0 3 
1943 195.4 100.0 220 106.5 99.4 
1944 190.9 ‘ 211 107.7 93.9 
1945 161.3 e 210 94, 110.1 
1946 141.9 P 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 154.5 ° 173 123.0 123.1 
1948 152.4 120.1 146 132 131.5 
1949 135.8 117.3 180 138 129.9 
1950 148.5 “a 202 147 135.5 
1950: Oct. 162.1 113.5 202 158 139.2 
Nov. 160.4 119.4 203 158 ° 
Dec. 161.7 mm § 204 154 ° 
1951: Jan, 159.5 ute 198 152 140.2 
Feb. 152.1 die 185 155 ° 
Mar. 162.1 ob 202 158 ° 
Apr. 160.6 ons 194 158 144.7 
May 158.0 pre 202 160 ° 
June 159.2 ooo 201 157 ° 
July 158.8 was bee i114 138.4 
Aug. ene eee pee 145 . 
Sep. ea web = 159 ° 
Oct. we tee Mas én an 
Persons cov. 66 
(thousands) 8 666 695 7 = /74 
Europe (concl.) 
Date France ei 4 | Ireland 25 Italy Norway * | Sweden 4 
IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
w. 6 Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 é 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 99.17 > 99.3 ° 98.1 99.7 
1939 106.1 101.1 ° 100.8 104.1 
1941 84.5 93.6 ° 99.1 198.0 
1943 100.5 ® 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 95.8 94.0 ° 91.6 110.0 
1945 94.2 ° 103.6 ° 85.7 108.7 
1946 105.5 115.1 ° 108.9 122.3 3 
1947 117.7 ° 121.8 100.0 123.7 121.8 
1948 121.9 ‘ 125.9 96.5 131.7 124.4 
1949 122.5 92.1°® 134.1 96.6 135.9 
1950 125. 100.0 dp 98.6 ad a 
1950: Oct. 127.0 110.3 e 109.4 ° : 
ov.” e 112.3 e 102.0 ° ° 
Dec. ° 106.1 e 100.8 ° . 
1951: Jan, 127.8 120.7 d 100.0 . . 
Feb. ° 114.1% . 100.1 ° ° 
Mar. ° 120.9 . ee ° ° 
Apr. 129.4 122.4 ° a . . 
May ° 120.2 ° ° ° 
June ° 122.9 ° e ° 
July 130.6 120.5 4 Ms ° 
Aug. " 123.0 e e e 
Sep. om e ° . 
Oct. rom a e —_ . ° 
(onewne coy || 8500 | 4796 100 1724 144 536 
































Ber on explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table 
see p. . 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. 2 Total number of days worked. 3 The follow 
figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 4 Including mining. 5 Wee 
in Oct. of each year. ® Including all categories of workers. 7 Jan.-Aug. 8 Annual 
figures commencing 1943: averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 (Mar. and Dec. 
and 1945 (Mar., June and Sep.). ® July-Dec. 
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Consumer Prices 
INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 
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AFRICA AMERICA 
Country Belgian Union of 
: Northern | Southern 
Congo | Eevyrt | phodesia | Rhodesia | O28" | Tunle | South | Caneda 
Town or no. Whole Whole Omdur- : 
of localities || country * Cairo country $ man ® Tunis ° Otis 
Original base July |June-Aug. 1935- 
(= 100) 1935 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1938 1938 1938 1939 
General 
ot ‘he inde a-e a-e a-d a-e* a-e a‘ a-e oe 
1937 ° ° 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 ‘ P " 101 100 ° 104 101 
1939 ° 100 § 100 * 100 100 . 104 100 
1940 ° 113 ‘ 101 110 . 107 104 
1941 ° 138 . 105 130 @ 112 110 
1942 e 184 lll 161 . 122 116 
1943 ° 242 1197 117 173 e 129 117 
1944 197 279 123 122 172 ° 133 117 
1945 201 293 126 125 164 ° 137 118 
1946 209 287 129 128 177 ° 1389 122 
1947 228 279 138 132 2165 ° 145 134 
1948 241 281 142 142 272 . 153 153 
1949 257 278 148 150 288 ° 159 159 
1950 260 293 154 162 292 ° 165 165 
1950: Oct. 260 304 156 164 261 ‘ 168 169 
Nov. © 307 156 164 265 . 168 169 
Dec ° 306 156 165 265 ° 171 169 
1951: Jan. 312 157 165 310 ° 172 170 
eb. ° 3145 158 167 313 ° 172 173 
Mar. ° 816 159 169 see . 174 178 
Apr 314 159 170 be ° 175 180 
May ° 318 161 171 ee ° 177 180 
June ° 318 161 172 * ° 178 182 
July 318 162 173 ° 178 185 
Aug ° al 163 175 e 178 187 
Sep ° 163 175 . 179 188 
Oct. as a ° a 188 
Food 
9 
1937 ° ‘ > ° ° ° 100 100 
1938 ° > ° 100 100 105 101 
1939 ° 100 § 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 103 . 104 97 
1940 ° 112 ° ° 111 122 107 102 
1941 141 ° 110 130 152 115 112 
1942 ° 194 . 116 138 190 127 123 
1943 ° 263 1207 121 139 327 138 127 
1944 213 312 126 124 144 450 144 127 
1945 219 327 135 127 156 512 147 129 
1946 226 312 140 132 181 7 6 151 136 
1947 234 299 161 144 229 1115 159 155 
1 250 298 160 163 283 1672 164 189 
1949 272 “ 171 1738 $11 2 124 169 197 
1950 pee 177 198 318 2204 179 204 
1950: Oct. 2765 345 179 203 271 2245 181 213 
Nov. ° 349 179 204 277 2 262 181 212 
Dec. . 349 179 205 276 2 534 184 212 
1951: Jan. 3565 182 206 274 2 354 185 213 
eb ° 357 184 2.8 277 2 386 186 217 
Mar. . 358 1865 213 eee 2 446 187 227 
Apr. 355 186 214 bee 2 369 189 231 
May e 353 190 217 dus 2389 191 228 
June e 353 191 219 - 2371 193 232 
July 354 191 226 2 360 193 242 
Aug. ° eed 193 215 2 442 191 244 
Sep. . ‘a 193 216 2 544 190 243 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = 


Miscellaneous. 
1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. 


heating, lighting and soap. 5 June-Aug. 6 Aug. 7 Average calculated for 
one year. ® Since Nov., calculated with “ seasonal movements ted 


including heating and soap. 


® Prior to 1941: a, c, d. ‘ 
a period 


Including 


of less than 
Up to 1 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
















































































AmeERica (cont.) — 
Country . British 
United [Argentina| Bolivia | Brazil Hon- British West Indies | Chile 
States duras 
Town or no. Buenos Jamaica St. P —_ 
of localities 56-34 Aires La Paz |Saéo Paulo} Belize (Kingston) | Vincent Santiago T ' 
Original base 1935- Sep. -. 
(= 100) 1939 1948 |Dec. 1936) 1939 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939)Mar. 1928 Or 
General — 
Composition — 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e Ce 
~ of 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° ° ° 100 
1938 98 99 131 ° . . e 104 
1939 97 101 162 100 100 1 100 * 100 ? 106 
1940 98 108 218 105 ° 120 e 119 
1941 102 106 278 117 ° 135 ° 137 
1942 113 112 861 130 ° 152 ° 173 
1943 120 113 441 150 151? 157 179 201 
1944 122 113 470 191 155? 159 184 224 
1945 125 185 496 232 166? 159 188 244 
1946 136 159 533 276 1693 165 194 283 
1947 155 180 642 328 206 3 195 208 378 
1948 167 718 361 2103 235 223 446 
1949 166 267 768 359 2043 2465 220 529 
1950 167 335 one 350 2u13 2657 = 609 
1950: Oct. 171 365 one 394 213 268 229 681 
Nov. 172 365 outs 384 221 263 229 666 19 
Dec. 174 372 pee 877 222 263 228 663 
1951: Jan. 177 368 eee 382 222 262 231 661 
Feb. 179 379 oat 892 223 266 232 676 19 
Mar. 180 380 we 394 230 274 233 682 
Apr. 180 ood — 400 229 279 235 687 
May 181 tes ese 407 237 287 240 702 
June 180 pee owe 419 239 292 245 717 
July 181 ead see hi 249 297 253 ye 
Aug. 181 “ne oad es 251 300 257 
Sep. 182 ose eee we 252 “pe 258 
Oct. oe ~ ose pes 262 ce = 
Food — 
1937 100 100 100 ° e e ° 100 
1938 93 95 124 ° ° ° ° 105 
1939 90 96 142 100 100 1 100 2 100 2 103 
1940 92 97 176 107 ° 124 ° 120 
1941 100 101 248 121 . 138 ° 137 
1942 118 110 316 133 ° 144 . 179 
1943 131 112 360 153 156% 144 = 212 } 
1944 129 116 405 201 1613 139 172 227 
1945 132 133 424 245 1733 143 175 242 
1946 152 161 472 312 176% 154 182 281 
1947 184 185 623 373 2163 177 193 377 
1948 200 211 690 425 2193 222 210 439 
1949 192 274 733 409 208% 236 204 504 
1950 194 352 ese 438 195 % 256 = 589 
1950: Oct. 200 382 ese 458 211 266 212 706 
Nov. 200 376 dead 441 221 260 212 672 If 
Dec. 205 390 be 429 225 263 212 666 
1951: Jan. 211 376 — 426 225 256 2165 649 
Feb. 215 394 a 436 225 258 216 659 i 
Mar. 215 392 poe 440 234 271 216 661 
Apr. 214 oo, ons 448 234 273 216 ote 
May 216 ove eee 454 244 284 222 od 
June 215 ove eee 474 245 291° 228 eee 
July 216 ons owe hon 257 298 2410 ota 
Aug. 216 pes ees eee 259 301 242 
Sep. 216 — ose ove 261 we 243 
Oct. aa ae noe bes 272 ~- 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. Mi 


1 Sep. ® Aug. * July. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
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America (cont.) 
Country Costa Domin- Guate- Neth. 
Colombia Rica Cuba “ a J male Mexico Antilles Panama | Paraguay 
Town or no. Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities Bogota |San José 30 City onal City Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 
Original base July-Dec. June /Oct. 1939- 
(= 100) Feb. 1937) 1936 1937 Nov. 1941/Aug.1946} 1939 1949 |June 1940 1938 
General 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a a-e a-e a-c a-e a a-e 
1937 100 100 » . ° 100 ° ° e 
1938 113 101 ° : . 114 é ° 100 
1939 118 101 ° ° . 116 ° ° 109 
1940 114 99 > . ° 117 ° . 113 
1941 112 102 ° 100 ° 121 ° . 128 
1942 122 123 ° 120 e 140 ° ° 144 
1943 141 158 ° 150 ° 183 e ° 176 
1944 170 167 ° 174 ° 230 ° . 193 
1945 189 177 ° 181 ° 247 . ° 214 
1946 207 184 ° 202 100 * 809 ‘ ° 230 
1947 245 210 ° 227 101 348 ° . 309 
1948 285 216 ° 229 108 369 ‘ : 412 
1949 304 233 ° 220 116 389 100 * . 558 
1950 365 257 ° 220 124 412 97 ° 823 
1950: Oct. 398 265 . 218 127 421 97 e 896 
ov. 3898 265 . 223 128 424 97 ° 928 
Dec. 401 267 ° 224 127 426 97 ° 970 
1951: Jan. 399 271 ; 225 121 428 p ° 
Feb. 396 272 ° 228 127 434 99 ° 
ar. 398 278 ° 228 127 435 bee > 
Apr. 406 279 ° 233 132 440 A ° 
May 415 280 . 237 134 449 ° 
June 413 277 ° 244 141 460 . 
July 407 bee ° 245 141 ae ° 
Aug. weer ose . 258 129 woe . 
Sep. . 250 “- ° 
Oct. . 250 . 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ¢ ° ° 100 ° ° P 
1938 114 99 100 ° ° 115 ° ° 100 
1939 121 96 94 ° ° 115 ° . 106 
1940 115 91 92 : e 112 : 100 108 
1941 lll 95 100 100 * ° 115 . ° 125 
1942 123 119 132 117 ° 131 ° 153 137 
1943 145 149 151 142 ° » 168 . 156 167 
1944 184 160 172 1765 ° 217 , 169 172 
1945 207 181 194 183 . 234 ° 162 188 
1946 222 187 213 210 100 * 303 ° 176 223 
1947 266 219 249 253 101 348 ° 194 281 
1948 306 218 271 241 112 367 ° 199 373 
1949 317 221 235 209 123 383 100 * 185 487 
1950 395 239 See 221 1365 398 96 179 811 
1950: Oct. 443 242 241 215 138 407 97 179 843 
Nov. 441 242 doo 226 139 410 98 180 883 
Dec. 445 245 226 140 4ll 98 182 888 
1951: Jan. 441 255 x 224 hes 412 ° 182 oon 
Feb. 434 256 ee 231 * 419 102 180 om 
Mar. 436 266 * 234 bee 420 185 “ 
Apr. 447 270 a 240 a 427 ne 185 
May 460 271 Ee 244 on 436 f 186 
June 456 264 Ze 267 on 449 187* 
July 445 266 ie ie 188 
Aug. on 25% ese ose 188 
Sep. 261 - 188 
Oct. 260 188 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 
2 Nov. ® Aug. * July-Dec. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


















































































































































America (conel.) ASIA 
Country 
Peru — Uruguay be 5 Burma Ceylon Cyprus India 
Town or no. Monte- Ahmed- — 
of localities Lima 6 video Caracas|| Rangoon | Colombo 5 abed Bombay . 
Original base r Nov.1938- Aug.1926-| July 1933- “—_ 
(= 100) 1934-36 |Mar. 1941 1929 1933 1931 April 1939 Ang. 1939 July 1927 | June 1934 0 
General 
Composition 4 C 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a a-e a-é a-e a-e a-e 0 
1937 100 ° 100 ° 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 101 ° 99 ° 99 ° ° 93 100 
1939 9g - 105 . 97 108% 100 96 100 
1940 107 . 110 ° 107 112 ° 104 106 
1941 116 100 ¢ 109 ° 122 122 . 114 117 
1942 131 136*§ 112 ° ° 162 220 150 148 
1943 142 141* 118 ° ° 197 254 271 218 
1944 163 144° 121 ‘ ° 200 235 279 224 
1945 182 147° 139 ° ° 221 232 262 
1946 199 160° 153 . 88126 229 245 275 244 
1947 258 181* 177 ° 388 252 269? 263 
1948 337 180* 180 ° 360 260 337 319 286 
1949 388 165° 189 ° 486 258 324 290 
1950 435 162 181 ° 412 272 1v37 338 295 
1950: Oct. 448 166 181 ° 388 279 106 301 1 
Nov. 454 167 185 ° 885 277 106 317 294 
Dec, 458 169 185 ° 389 273 107 309 292 
1951: Jan. 472 172 190 ° 391 281 106 314 300 1 
Feb. 468 173 190 ° 386 284 112 333 303 
Mar. 470 174 190 e 369 284 112 353 313 
Apr. 472 175 205 ° 381 283 112 355 316 
May 472 177 206 ° 386 283 112 366 316 
June 477 178 207 ° 420 284 115 357 318 
July oe 180 207 ° 442 281 120 355 814 
Aug. ime acs oes ° 279 119 343 
Sep. ° 279 120 307 
Oct. ° 282 122 
Food 
1937 100 . 100 100 100 . ‘ 100 100 
1938 98 96 102 97 . . 91 99 
1939 92 ° 102 107 112% 100 3 96 100 
1940 101 e 107 102 lll 115 ° 107 110 
1941 115 100 4 107 101 132 129 ° 116 123 
1942 129 150*5) il lll ° 185 224 164 158 
1943 143 151* 118 122 ° 213 208 815 221 
1944 163 156* 122 141 . 210 220 316 231 
1945 182 159* 146 141 ° 229 222 294 238 ; 
1946 196 181* 163 150 — «649 6 234 245 327 278 
1947 271 216° 202 172 463 261 2642 349 302 
1948 364 214° 197 208 403 286 320 363 305 
1949 423 190* 197 203 573 298 301 381 821 
1950 488 188 180 201 483 319 1067 407 334 
1950: Oct. 507 196 178 200 456 327 109 393 344 
Nov. 517 198 181 203 451 $21 110 370 331 
Dec 524 201 181 208 463 313 109 355 327 
1951: Jan 544 205 192 202 463 325 108 364 
Feb 538 206 188 199 450 329 115 897 341 
Mar 539 208 188 202 422 325 114 431 359 
Apr 536 209 202 203 440 323 112 415 354 
May 537 211 205 209 448 321 112 433 354 
June 540 212 207 een 508 321 119 418 357 
July id 214 207 pa 550 315 128 416 353 
Aug. wae oie sa on ie 315 126 399 344 
Sep. and pie o> wala ~ 317 129 379 338 
Oct. one eae eee oe see 319 134 ves ose 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 
2 Including coal and soap. 2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 3A 


* Mar. 5 Average of June and Dec. ® New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. 
to old series. 7 New series ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 










































































Asta (cont.) 
Country 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 
py ortiee || Diakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut | Karachi , Manila 
Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug.| Apr. 1948- 
= 100) July 1938 | July 1938 Mar. 1937 Aug. 1939 1948 1939 Mar 1949 1941 
General 
Composition 
of the index a a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° ° 100 ° e ° ° 100 
1938 ° ° 114 e q " > 104 
1939 . e 121 1001 e 100 * ° 105 
1940 . ° 134 118 ° . ° 110 
1941 ° ° 184 141 « ° ° 112 
1942 . . 326 194 ° 287 ° . 
1943 ° . 787 232 . 441 ° ° 
1944 . . 916 237 ° 660 ° > 
1945 ° Fe 779 253 ° 607 ° 776 
1946 ° é 698 267 273 553 ° 585 
1947 ° : 707 271 67 500 . 434 
1948 ° ° 775 338 100 492 ° 410 
1949 ° ° 845 347 138 461 > 385 
1950 ° ° 692 321 128 426 965 378 
1950: Oct. : ‘ 656 324 127 439 94 396 
Nov. . . 659 325 128 446 94 397 
Dec. ° . 674 324 133 449 94 395 
1951: Jan. ° ° 675 327 139 463 95 398 
Feb. . é 717 333 12 466 96 402 
Mar. . ° 720 338 147 468 98 396 
Apr. ° ° 721 341 150 464 98 405 
May . . 724 aid 154 464 97 409 
June ° ° 718 343 149 458 99 412 
July ° ° 712 346 149 451 99 a0 
Aug. ° . 723 351 159 450 99 dee 
Sep. . : 718 cae ese 458 gee 
Oct. ° e ae oi aes r 
Food 
1937 : ° 100 ° * ° . 100 
1938 100 4 100 ¢ 112 . ‘ ° . 104 
1939 ° ° 114 100 2 . 100 ° 107 
1940 ° ° 125 122 < . ° 112 
1941 ° ° 187 154 e . ° 113 
1942 ° . 346 238 . 435 . ° 
1943 . ° 872 287 . 612 ° . 
1944 ° ° 928 285 ° 663 . ° 
1945 ° . 774 313 ° 732 ° 945 
1946 . ‘ 696 334 32% 662 a 729 
1947 2351 1 682 703 334 64 604 ° 470 
1948 1310 1 208 781 435 100 626 ° 437 
1949 1265 1 084 870 420 134 569 ° 405 
1950 1 482 149 666 372 120 609 93 378 
1950: Oct. 1 437 1 555 616 373 116 627 91 398 
Nov. 1541 1613 617 374 114 542 92 400 
Dec. 1693 1693 629 371 119 550 92 397 
1951: Jan. 1 825 1 948 610 374 126 563 94 402 
Feb. 2 673 2 “66 681 378 131 576 96 407 
Mar. 2 542 2 380 696 379 139 678 99 396 
Apr. 2 152 2 386 702 381 140 569 98 411 
May 2 142 2510 690 387 145 572 97 416 
June 2 261 2 621 685 382 136 554 10 421 
July 2 522 2 647 673 355 136 637 100 eee 
Aug. 2471 2 vs 680 393 150 536 100 ° 
-_ @e obe 679 “a Bie 558 bee . 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. 


2 June-Aug. 


3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an 


Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-50. 


4 July: 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 













































































Asta (conel.) Europe 
Country = 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria‘? Belgium Denmark Finland France 
Town or no. : 2 2 - 
of lities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 6 200 ; 33 Paris 
) One) || 1988 1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 | 1935 1935 1949 » 
General * 
of the index es oe ac, @ a-c, @ a-e a-e a-e i 
1937 e 100 ° 100 100 100 e 
1938 100 114 100 3 104 102 103 ° 
1939 103 117 ° 104 104 105 ° 
1940 113 136 ° ° 130 125 . 
1941 133 149 e e 150 148 ° 
1942 177 191 e ° 156 174 . 
1943 222 1 ° ° 158 197 ° 
1944 467 384 ° ° 160 209 ; 
1945 905 ° ° ° 162 292 e 
1946 1072 1 4 ° ° 161 467 e 
1947 1247 2 921 ° 340 166 e 
1948 1247 3 935 ° 390 170 815 ° 
1949 1198 100 ¢ 404 378 171 830 100 
1950 1236 102 462 374 182 945 111 
1950: Oct. 1234 107 497 392 185 998 . 
Nov. 1246 107 502 385 ° 1 023 ° 
Dec. 1246 106 506 381 . 1 035 117 
1951: Jan. 1 302 108 509 386 192 1 066 119 
Feb. 1412 109 518 396 ° 1070 121 
Mar. 1 420 108 527 407 ° 1 076 124 
Apr. 1 456 110 536 410 198 1 087 126 
May 1 431 113 546 4lil . 1 093 129 
June 1395 116 556 412 ° 1 102 129 
July 1 364 115 608 412 203 1 107 130 
Aug. 1 359 118 633 412 ° 1 125 131 
Sep. as Cm 643 414 i 1 144 133 
Oct. oe on 661 416 205 we 136 
Food 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 100 100 ° 
1938 ° 125 100 3 105 104 101 ‘ 
1939 e 125 ° 105 106 105 ° 
1940 e 147 Py ° 129 128 . 
1941 ° 149 ° ° 157 151 . 
1942 ° 170 ° e 162 177 . 
1943 e 210 e ° 161 197 . 
1944 ° 311 ° ° 162 200 . 
1945 ° ° ° e 163 312 . 
1946 1 933 4 ° ° 163 491 . 
1947 ° 3 269 ° 303 170 719 ° 
1948 ° 44% | : 382 173 950 ‘ 
1949 ° 100 ¢ 445 362 175 979 100 
1950 ° 96 479 353 204 1 124 111 
1950: Oct. : 99 515 372 215 1 180 116 
Nov. . 97 621 3 ° 1171 117 
Dec, 96 631 358 e 1170 118 
1951: Jan. . 97 523 219 1 186 120 
Feb. ° 97 508 369 ° 1 188 121 
Mar, . 95 505 375 ° 1 188 123 
Apr. e 96 603 374 224 1189 125 
May ° 98 613 373 e 1 187 129 
June . 101 629 374 ° 1189 127 
July e 103 648 376 225 1193 127 
Aug. . 106 652 376 ‘ 1 203 127 
Sep. e one 651 380 ° 1 201 129 
Oct. ° . 656 385 227 ean 132 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 
1 Index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. 2 Until 1950 : 32 towns. 3 Mar. 4 New 
series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 5 Mar.-Dec. 6 New 


series, with base 1949 = 100. 





oct 





Ha a isd id 








ae ee ee 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
















































































Evurnors (cont.) 
Country 
Federal Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 
ep 
fe pan. Fn of Germany Athens Reykjavik 120 62? 9 
Original base Jan.-Mar. 
=100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
General 
Composition 
of the index oe oe oe oe aa 6 
1937 . 100 ° 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 ° 102 108 103 
1939 - 100 100 * 105 112 
1940 ° lll 128 121 131 111? 
1941 ‘ . 160 133 152 . 
1942 ° ° 206 147 175 ° 
1943 ° ° 256 166 294 . 
1944 ° . 268 174 1 308 . 
1945 ‘ 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 . 14 625 293 171 3 272 
1947 17 586 315 181 4 4925 284 
1948 162% 24 909 322 186 5214 302 § 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 151 30 828 62336 190 5 220 331 
1950: Oct. 149 32 270 560 . 5 324 340 
Nov. 150 82 341 578 191 5 379 342 
Dec. 161 32 668 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 33 193 588 . 5 468 341 
Feb. 156 908 597 193 5 566 347 
Mar. 161 35 312 606 ° 5 596 352 
Apr. 163 34 501 620 ° 5 723 362 
May 165 35 549 624 204 5 730 360 
June 167 34 627 643 e 5 806 360 
July 167 34 108 652 " 5 804 365 
Aug. 166 34 183 661 208 5 784 365 
Sep. 165 34 192 679 ’ we 364 
Oct. od kde 688 ° * 361 
Food 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 100 
1938 100 97 . 102 100 104 
1939 9 100 * 104 ° 103 
1940 ; 107 137 117 ° 1113 
1941 ° ° 189 129 ° . 
1942 . . 264 143 . . 
1943 e ° 330 159 ° . 
1944 > ° 334 168 4 4 
1945 ° 1 764 342 169 ° 209 
1946 ° 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 ° 19 511 373 183 ¢ 5 834 271 
1948 156% 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 § 
1949 165 34 011 365 188 6 069 321 
1950 156 35 948 é4g36 188 6 877 342 
1950: Oct. 150 36 248 614 ° 5 959 851 
Nov. 162 36 100 624 188 6016 351 
Dec. 155 36 474 624 ° 6014 351 
1951: Jan. 157 87 157 633 ° 6075 347 
Feb. 159 37 726 638 188 6 0x2 347 
Mar. 168 39 772 652 ° 6 106 347 
Apr. 170 38 253 661 . 6 280 353 
May 176 39 916 671 202 6 297 347 
June 180 38 190 689 ° 6412 350 
July 179 37 184 699 ° 6 366 oes 
Aug. 176 37 270 708 206 6 333 wel 
Sep. 175 37 189 746 > An all 
Oct. oad jot 7565 ° 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. ® Jan.-Mar. ® Average calculated for a period of | 
than one year. * From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old 
5 New series, with base Jan. 1948 = peg hs wees by I.L.O. to old series. bd 
Mar. 1950 = 100, spliced by I.L.0O. to series. 


; 


New series with 


H 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
Country b -—= 
—— Norway | Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden ; 
<a ¢ 90. 91 53% | Warsaw| Lisbon (|Saarbricken| 50 95 ( 
Original base July 1938- - 
{=100)  ||1988-1939| 1949 1947 | Tu, ‘i9g9 | Jan. 1948 | July 1936 1935 e 
General ( 
< 
Composition aa 
of > inion a-e a-e ee a, b ee oe oe 
1937 100 100 ° 4 ‘ ° 100 * 100 ¢ 
1938 101 103 ° 100 ° e 102 102 
1939 102 105 1015 ° 15456 105 104 
1940 117 122 111 ° 178 118 118 
1941 134 143 ° 122 ° 232 134 137 
1942 143 151 . 138 ° 247 144 149 
1943 149 155 ° 154 . 246 146 1 
1944 153 5 157 - 172 ‘ 257 145 153 
1945 . 160 66 188 q 275 145 152 
1946 192 5 164 77 208 ‘ 361 145 155 
1947 199 165 100 211 q 424 15 156 
1948 206 164 104 205 100? 453 157 166 
1949 219 164 108 213 115 478 160 170 
1950 1098 173 118 213 119 529 162 172 
1950: Oct. 113 179 118 209 123 543 ° 172 
ov 113 181 119 209 1/4 553 173 
Dec. 113 183 iz1 211 126 661 164 179 
1951: Jan, 113 185 119 215 129 572 185 
eb. 115 186 120 218 132 580 e 188 
Mar. 117 189 120 214 136 584 181 194 
Apr 122 196 119 214 138 681 ° 198 
May 122 200 se6 204 139 581 . 200 
June 121 203 web 207 142 578 187 202 
July 122 206 e0e 205 142 577 ° 202 
Aug 121 206 212 144 203 
Sep. 121 206 213 149 192 
Oct. 206 214 < 
Food - 
1937 100 100 ° e ‘ . 100 * 100 ¢ 
1938 102 104 ° 100 e e 104 103 
1929 103 106 1015 ° 178 5¢ 106 107 
1940 121 127 e 111 “ 215 121 120 
1941 145 152 ° 124 ° 300 138 142 
1942 159 158 141 ° 318 149 155 
1943 161 160 ° 154 ° 310 149 1 
1944 166 § 161 ° 173 e 323 147 148 
1945 . 162 74 192 e 347 146 146 
1946 195 5 163 82 217 » 491 147 149 
1947 213 162 100 220 P 81 155 154 
1948 230 158 102 211 100 * 599 157 166 
1949 252 156 108 218 106 623 169 168 
1950 1118 169 118 218 109 694 171 171 
1950: Oct 113 178 117 214 110 713 ° 171 
ov 113 182 117 215 110 728 173 
Dec. 112 184 118 216 113 741 175 178 
1951: Jan. 113 185 117 221 116 759 ° 185 
Feb. 112 187 119 225 118 770 ° 188 
Mar. 113 188 118 221 119 776 194 195 
Apr. 122 198 116 220 121 769 ° 198 
May 124 202 ees 209 123 767 ° 
June 123 203 bed 213 1265 761 199 199 
July 127° 207 oes 211 126 758 . 200 
Aug. 124 206 aes 29 125 one ° 202 
Sep. 124 205 oo} 218 130 ooh 207 Sas 
Oct. eos 204 bien 220 a wah ° 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 
1 Prior to 1950 : 6 towns. ® Prior to 1950: 31 towns. ® Weights based on famil t 
enquiries. * Weights based on estimated a ageregate, consumption. 5 Average calcu sted or 


a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. 7 Jan. *® New series with base 1949 = 100. 

















t 
or 


0. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 






























































Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 
Country 
Switzerland| Turkey | xjantem || Australia | Fiji | Hawaii | 2%" 
Town or no. 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25 
Oe June 1914 | 1938 July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
General 
Co a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 100 . . 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 " ° 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100 . 107 
1940 110? 112 119 110 . ‘ 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 e . 116 
1942 142 232 130 125 . ‘ 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 ° 100 * 123 
1944 152 338 130 129 172 102 125 
1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 127 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 128 
1947 159 343 100 ¢ 136 191 128 132 
1948 164 845 108 148 208 136 142 
1949 163 378 1i1 162 210 131 145 5 
1950 1607 360 114 179 214 128 153 
1950: Oct. 161 346 115 219 te 
Nov. 162 348 116 188 ¢ : - 159 © 
Dec. 161 351 116 ° 130 
1951: Jan. 163 354 117 222 . 
Feb. 163 358 118 196 * . ‘ 161 * 
Mar. 163 356 119 - 135 
Apr. 165 351 121 222 . 
May 167 349 124 2106 ° ‘ 172 * 
June 167 348 126 e 134 
July 168 eat 126 . 233 ° 
Aug. 169 a 127 me ; : 173 ¢ 
Sep. 169 eve 128 “ ° 136 
Oct. 171 a ond . eee ° ° 
Food 
rm 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° . 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 ° é 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100 * ° 110 
1940 1132 lll 118 110 . ° 113 
1941 135 141 121 lll . . 116 
1942 155 275 116 121 . ‘ 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 ° 100 * 119 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 121 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 120 
1946 162 405 122 122 167 117 121 
1947 171 400 100 129 185 141° 128 
1948 177 410 108 148 200 149 145 
1949 176 460 114 164 209 144 149 5 
1950 178 437 123 184 214 135 163 
1950: Oct. 182 414 125 195 219 138 174 
Nov. 182 419 125 198 “ 137 172 
Dec. 182 422 126 201 : 140 176 
1951: Jan. 181 422 127 206 220 145 176 
Feb. 180 427 127 210 . 146 174 
Mar. 180 422 128 214 ° 148 175 
Apr. 180 413 131 221 216 147 181 
May 181 410 135 225 . 145 183 
June 182 408 136 233 . 146 187 
July 182 pid 140 are 225 148 189 
Aug. 184 ase 140 ose . 148 193 
Sep. 185 ‘ad 141 oda ° 148 193 
Oct. 186 one age ove eve 148 she 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; «e = 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. 2 New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ® Mar. 
* Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. 5 New index for 21 towns (base: Jan.-Mar. 
1949 = 100), spliced by I.L.O. to old series. *® Quarterly a . ? Since Mar. 1950, revised 
series ; composition a-e. ® Including heating. ® Average of 8 months. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 

































































































































































Rates or earnings per howr, day, week or month —— 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Egypt Canada [Argentina 1 Colombia * Dominican Republic 3 Mexico 
Mi., man,,|/Mi., man.,| Ml, MAN») 4 men]  Mi., man., constr., Man., transp., Mi., man., Di 
Date Heogend bay ps serv. ° transp., serv. serv. constr. transp. 
Week || Hour | Week | Month Day Day Hour | Week é 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | W. | M. W.| M. | W. |M. W. M. W. —_— 
Earnings 4| Rates 5 | Earnings®| Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 5 
Piastres|| Index $ Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos| Pesos; Pesos} Pesos | Pesos 19 
19 
1937 . 000 : 111.2 . ° ‘ ° . ° ° . 19 
1938 ° 103 ° 1.657| 0.847) 1417) . 3 : P ; 19 
1939 ° 103 23.44 | 113.8 | 1.79 0.87 1.48 : . 0.60 | 26.92 1g 
1940 ° 107 . 112.7 | 1.79 0.95 1.52 . ° 0.63 | 27.41 1g 
1941 ° 117 116.0 | 1.77 0.97 1.51 ° . ° 0.67 | 32.07 1g 
1942 95.0 127 122.8 | 1.84 0.98 1.57 ° : . 0.68 | 32.78 1s 
1943 86.0 138 ° 127.9 | 1.95 1.04 1.67 ° ° ° 0.84 | 38.53 1s 
1944 106.5 143 140.1 | 2.32 1.32 2.06 : ° 0.92 | 42.63 1s 
1945 117.5 147 ° 153.2 | 2.57 1.47 2.30 ° ° ° 1.02 | 46.94 1s 
1946 124.0 160 ° 186.8 | 2.86 1.56 2.56 ° > 1.17. | 53.44 1s 
1947 133.0 180 6.19 | 264.2 | 3.41 1.91 8.08 | 1.95 | 1.12 | 1.79] 1.28 | 58.90* 1s 
1948 146.5 202 40.06 | 360.5 ‘ fale rea 2.16 | 1.18 | 1.96 fe aa 1s 
1949 145.0 212 42.96 | 490.5 nse ood 2.1 1.23 | 1.95 ‘ 
1950 oe .84 web =e 1950: 
1950: June ous > 45.04 | 532.2 ats ae wok 2.13 | 1.35 | 1.98 . 
Sep. ° . 45.88 | 606.9" ... a indy ¢ ° P . 
Dec. dus ° 5.27 of Nes vee at eis ‘sia e 1951: 
1951: Mar. ° ° 48.43 oe as mat es ° ° . P 
June sis ‘. 50.17 ne see me ben eee ane éee : 
rh 
" J . (thou 
Persons cov.|| 110 2083 | 956 ° ° 13 os * O0' 46 68 
(thousands) || (1949) , (1950) | (1949) (1947) (May 1950) (1939) 
America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
Peru Ceylon Japan Belgium Czechoslovakia 
: Mi., man. Man. 
Agr., mi., man., constr. . Pe 4 : D. 
Date : “ , com., constr., Mi., man., constr. 
WOREP., COM,, HEV. itransp., etc.|| transp.* 
Day Hour Month Hour Hour 
M | W. | M.W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M | W. | MLW. 
Earnings Rates | Earnings ¢ || Earnings Rates 
Soles Soles Soles Index Yen Index ® Kés. Kés. Kés. 
1937 . ° ° . e 103 ° . ° lf 
1938 . . « . ‘ 108 > . ° 1 
1939 ° ‘ e 100 é 109 3.86 ® 2.22 9 3.45 9 1 
1940 ° ° _ 100 ; 115 1% 5.12 2.99 4.58 1 
1941 ° ° ° 110 ° ° 5.86 3.46 5.25 1! 
1942 ° 166 ° . 6.25 3.82 5.64 1! 
1943 ° 201 ° ° 6.26 3.95 5.68 1! 
1944 . 3.68 212 ° ° 6.26 3.97 5.69 1 
1945 ° 4.64 244 ° ° 6.88 4.51 6.28 1 
1946 5.03 4.71 5.01 279 ° . 11.09 8.70 10.49 1! 
1947 6.18 5.14 6.12 293 1 950 351 11.29 9.09 10.81 1 
1948 nie 8.62 313 5 137 384 oat seg 10.93 1 
1949 ine ae 11.89 320 8 019 404 Ry. veh 1 
1950 nn pel pass Hy 9 689 421 1 
1950: June . . ° 351 9 268 416 1950 
Sep. ° ° ° 369 9 571 421 
Dec. . e . oa 13 413 439 
1951: Mar. ° ° ° mia 10 346 444 aS sis beg 1951: 
June ° ° ° oth 12 433 466 pas on po 
| 
Persons cov. . ° 104 ° . ‘ ° ° . Perse 
(thousands) (1949) (thor 
1 Series calculated by I.L.O. by dividing total wages paid per month by average employment in the 1 
same month. 2 Bogota. 3 Ciudad Ley Fi annual figures : averages May and Nov. 4 Annual juveni 
figures : averages of Jan. and July, except 1942 (Jul Oct. of each year. 6 Including salaried emplo 


y). 
employees. 7 May-Dec. 8 1936-1938 = 100. ® Mar. 10 Average of Mar., Sep. and Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
~ Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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employees. 


5 Including foremen and juvenil 


Europe (cont.) 
Denmark France Ireland 
Date Man., constr., com., transp., etc. | Man., constr.°, com., transp.* © | Mi., man., constr., transp., serv. 
Hoer Hour Hour 
M. sk. | M. unsk. | W. | M. W. M. | WwW | MW. M 6 6| hUWW.SCO[ ML W.P 
Earnings 1 Rates Earnings * 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Fr. Fr. Fr. s. dis. djs. d. 
1937 158 133 88 135 e ° . 1 20/;0 7.9) 0 11.9 
1938 166 140 94 142 ° e e 1 28;0 82/;1 0.7 
1939 172 146 96 147 . . e ‘ > 
1940 191 161 108 163 « ° ° ‘ . ~ 
1941 203 175 119 176 ° ° ° é ° ° 
1942 213 182 123 184 e : ° j ° é 
1943 227 199 130 198 a ° e 1 5.3/;0102;1 3.0 
1944 238 212 140 210 ® ° ° 1 64;0110;1 3.9 
1945 256 224 155 225 “ ° ° 1 6.7};011.2/;1 4.0 
1946 286 247 174 249 32.5 25.9 30.6 1 82;1 O2;)1 53 
1947 304 259 186 263 45.1 38.3 43.2 2 O1;};1 22/)1 86 
1948 330 278 202 284 68.2 59.1 65.5 2 26)1 3.4/1 10.7 
1949 345 290 212 297 76.2 66.3 73.5 2 3.7/1 4.2/1 11.6 
1950 361 304 224 312 84.1 73.1 81.1 bes bee bd 
1950: June 361 305 223 312 82.9 70.8 79.5 ° : 
Sep. 364 307 226 314 87.1 77.3 84.4 ° " 
Dec. 374 313 229 321 92.0 81.0 88.9 ° : 
1951: Mar 376 317 233 825 97.2 85.5 93.9 > 
June * a3 a ost 105.8 92.9 102.2 ‘ 
he cov. 79 115 60 254 3 320 1 260 4580 PA 
(hee (30 June 1950) (1 Jan. 1951) (1949) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland (cont.) "' eee Saar Sweden 
Mi., man., Mi., man., 
Date Mi,, man., constr. transp., serv. — Ragga) Man., constr., serv. * Mi Tg Ren 
Week Hour Day Hour | Week Hour 
M. | W. |M.W.2/] M. W. | M. W. M. W. M. | W. |M.W.S5 
Earnings 3 Earnings | Earnings Earnings Earnings 
& te @316 @ Fr. Fl. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 51 9); 2811/);43 7 » 8.52 ° ° 1.29 0.77 1.15 
1938 5411 | 29 10 | 46 4 > 3.54 ° ° 1.37 0.80 1.22 
1939 ° ° 6 " 3.56 ° ° 1.42 0.84 1.28 
1940 ‘ > , » 8.71 ° ° 1.53 0.93 1.38 
1941 . > > » 3.99 ° ° 1.64 1.01 1.48 
1942 > 7 . 4.26 : > 1.79 1.09 1.61 
1943 64 85 1) 54 8 " 4.60 ‘ ° 1.86 1.14 1.68 
1944 67 10 | 38 O| 57 6 e ° ° . 1.90 1.19 1.72 
1945 70 8| 40 1);59 5] 15.56 ‘ . “ 1.98 1.27 1.81 
1946 76 6| 44 3/ 64 5/ 21.03 | 5.81 e ° 2.15 1.38 1.98 
1947 91 1/51 5|76 5| 22.78 | 6.52 ° ° 2.45 1.62 2.27 
1948 100 4/55 11] 84 5] 25.40| 6.78 ° P 2.67 1.79 2.47 
1949 105 5/)59 O/}; 88 4] 26.74] 6.93 83.71 3 904 2.75 1.87 2.56 
1950 Sed es ie See iad 90.79 4276 od aos bbe 
1950: June ‘ P . . 89.07 4275 ° 
ep. 4 ; ‘ . 94.53 4445 ; 
Dec. ; . ‘ 100.13 4 666 é . 
1951: Mar. , ‘ ‘ ° . 
June ° . . e . . . 
Persons cov. ‘ 186 1 954 116 490 84 607 
(thousands) (1949) (1949) (1950) 
(1949) 
; 1 Excluding overtime. Monthly figures : averages for quarter end in month indicated. * a 
juveniles. ne week in Oct. of each year. 4 Insurance sta cs (accidents) including sala 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 








































































































Europe (cont.) 
Sweden (concl.) Switzerland 1 
ne Mi.°, sonoma For., mi., man., constr., com., transp. 
Week Hour Week 
M. skil.,|} M. M. skil., M. 
Mm. |W. [MWe a’ mekan.| W- | M. Ww. [Mee aca, | We | Mw. 
Earnings Earnings 3 
Kr Kr. Kr. Fr Fr. Fr. Index Fr. Fr. Fr. Index 
1937 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 | 1.36 1.07 0.70 100 67.05 | 53.60 | 33.75 100 
1938 64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 | 1.40 1.08 0.73 103 68.60 | 54.20 | 34.40 102 
1939 67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 | 1.40 1.08 0.73 103 69.30 | 54.35 | 34.80 103 
1940 72.10 | 42.40 | 64.49 1.44 1,12 0.75 106 71.95 | 57.00 | 36.15 107 
1941 77.13 | 45.45 .56 1.54 1.22 % 114 76. 62.95 | 38.75 116 
1942 83.24 | 49.48 | 74.50 | 1.68 1.37 s 127 84.20 | 70.90 | 43.30 128 
1943 87.56 | 52.32 | 78.58 1.81 1.50 1 138 90.65 | 77.15 | 47.40 139 
1944 90.10 | 55.30 | 81.40 | 1.92 1.61 1.08 147 95.15 | 81:80 | 51.20 147 
1945 93.88 | 58.20 | 85.62 | 2.03 1.70 1.16 156 {100.85 | 86.5 55.05 157 
1946 100.92 | 63.30 | 92.56 | 2.23 1.88 1.34 174 {110.75 | 95.20 | 64.10 175 
1947 as aa 2.42 2.04 1.49 190 [119.80 |103.00 | 70.80 1 
1948 at wal 2.56 2.15 1.58 201 {126.55 |108.25 | 75.00 |} 201 
1949 “ tea 2.60 2.19 1.62 205 [127.45 {109.45 | 76.95 | 203 
1950 ‘ol 2.62 2.20 1.63 128.60 |109.75 | 77.20 | 204 
1950: a ° ° ° 2.63 2.20 1.65 207 |128.15 |108.95 | 77.65 | 204 
ep. ° ° ° . é ° é . s 
Dec. ° ° ° 2.62 2.20 1.62 206 /|129.20 {110.70 | 76.65 205 
1951: Mar. ° ° ° > ° ° . . 
June . e ‘ ous eee 
Persons cov. || 469 __9! 592 45 37 13 95 45 37 13 95 
~ ——— 
(thousands) (1946) (1950) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom 4 Australia 
Agr., mi., 
Date iman., constr., Mi.*, man., constr., Mi., man., constr., 
icom., transp., transp.°, serv.* com., transp., serv. 
Hour Hour 5 Week ¢ Hour 
M. W. M. le We | @ War M. | WwW |M. W.? M. | W. 
Rates 8 Earnings Rates 
Index s. d. s. d. oe - 4. s. d, s. d s. d, s 4d. s. d, 
1937 100 ° ° - * ° ° 2 0 a 
1938 102 1 5.4 9.0 ee 69 0 32 6 53 3 2 1%;1 1% 
1939 106 ° > ° . F 2 2%i1 23 
1940 118 . ° 89 0 38 11 69 2 . = 1 2% 
1941 129 ° ° ° 99 5 43 ll 7510 |}2 4%/1 38% 
1942 137 ° ° . lll 5 54 2 85 2 2 7 1 4% 
1943 143 2 3.5 1 4.3 1 10.5 121 3 62 2 93 7 2 8%|1 6% 
1944 149 2 5.1 1 5.3 1 11.9 124 4 64 3 96 8 2 8%j;1 7% 
1945 156 2 5.3 1 5.5 2 0.3 121 4 63 2 96 1 2 9 1 8 
1946 172 2 6.4 1 6.4 2 22 120 9 65 3 101 0 2 9%;1 8% 
1947 105% | 2 9.0 1 8.1 2 4.7 128 1 69 7 108 2 3 1 ll 
1948 109 211.410] 9.510; 2° 7.1 10) 13871119 74 619 117 419}3 8%/2 4Y% 
1949 111 3 0.6 1 10.7 2 8.2 142 8 78 9 121 9 40%/|;2 7% 
1950 116 3 19 1 11.6 2 9.3 150 5 82 7 128 0 4 6%;3 0% 
1950: June 112 ‘ ‘ ° ° 4 4%/2 11 
Sep. 113 3 19 1 11.6 2 9.3 150 5 82 7 128 0 4 5%j;,;211% 
Dec. 116 P < ° ° ° ° 5 0O 3 6% 
1951: Mar. 119 3 4.1 2 1.10 | 211.3 160 2 87 4 136 2 5 2%;38 7% 
June 121 P ° ° . ° ° 5 4%/;3 9% 
Persons cov. 6 500 6 500 
(thousands) « : (Oct. 1950) , m (Oct. 1950) ’ % 















































1 Earnings of wage-earners involved in accidents; adults. * Including foremen and juveniles. 3 Monthly 
figures : averages for half-year ending in month indicated. # Manual workers. 5 Annual figures: 
Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. ® Annual 
figures : Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 1945: July. Monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of each year. 
7 Including juveniles. 8 Annual figures: 31 Dec. of each year. ® one of series enlarged (30 June 
1947 = 100). 10 Owing to changes in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and later figures are not 
strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
Rates or earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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Oceania (concl.) 
Australia (concl.) Hawaii New Zealand 
Mi., man., 
Date Mi., man., constr., Agr., mi., man., constr., | Mi.*,man.,constr.*,| Agr., mi., man., 
com., transp.*, serv. constr., com., | com., transp.*, serv. | constr., transp.,serv. 
transp., serv. transp., serv. v = 
Week Week Week Hour Week 
M =€6| «€OW.« M. M. W. M = 6|lCUWV«zW x. | W. 
Rates 1 Earnings 2 Earnings® Rates 
a «@ s 4d. £A. s s. 4d. s dd. Index Index 
1937 89 10 47 10 ° . 2 437 {1 3.17 100 100 
1938 94 9 50 7 ‘ ° 2 580/;1 3.81 104 104 
1939 97 5 52 2 ° 18.65 2 635 |1 4.53 106 109 
1940 99 9 53 6 ° .25 2 734|)1 5.04 109 112 
1941 105 6 57 1 : 26.31 2 8.60/;1 5.60 113 116 
1942 112 7 61 6 6.11 37.33 2 9.94/;1 6.49 118 122 
1943 118 9 66 9 6.61 40.54 210.75 | 1 7.37 122 127 
1944 119 2 71 5 6.62 41.35 211.13 |1 7.44 123 128 
1945 119 6 72 7 6.56 24 3 1.75} 1 9.91 133 144 
1946 122 8 76 «5 6.51 ~20 8 2.99 | 1 11.66 138 151 
1947 133 2 83 5 7.10 .66 3 4.79 | 2 0.98 144 159 
1948 149 0 94 9 8.12 51.64 3 7.07 |2 3.30 153 174 
1949 162 6/ 105 5 8.94 pao 3 9.66 | 2 5.50 162 188 
1950 180 7 | 121 4 10.13 4 0.57 S 173 ées 
1950: June || 173 11 | 116 5 9.97 - . ° 175 
Sep. 177 9] 117 10 10.22 én ° 176 
Dec 199 11 | 140 5 11.16 eae ° . 177 
1951: Mar. || 207 4] 144 1 11.33 : . 195 * ° 
June ose fis a ° ° 195 . 
Persons cov. . ° ° ‘ 228 41 
(thousands) (1945) 
1 Adults. 2 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 
. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 



































































































































AMERICA 
Argen- Dominican — 
Sate Canada United States tina 1 Brazil Chile Republic 2 
Hour | Week 2} Hour | Week | Month | Month | Day Day 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. |M.W. 
Cents 4, Cents $ Pesos Index Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
1937 ° ° 62.4 24.05 109.9 ° 12.60 . ‘ ‘ 
1938 ‘ ° 62.7 22.30 112.7 ; 14.35 . P ‘ 
1939 ‘ 22.79 63.3 23.86 ° . 16.61 ‘ é ‘ 
1940 ° > 66.1 25.20 115.1 ° 20.20 . a 
1941 ‘ 72.9 29.58 ° ° 24. Ps ° . 
1942 ‘ . 85.3 36.65 P ° 32.67 ‘ ° > 
1943 ° ° 96.1 43.14 126.9 ° 36.35 ‘ ‘ F 
1944 ° ° 101.9 46.08 e ° 43.30 ‘ ‘ ° 
1945 69.4 ° 102.3 44.39 2 82 48.98 ° . ‘ 
1946 70.0 ° 108.6 43.82 185.1 100 56.51 ° ‘ . 
1947 80.3 36.34 123.7 49.97 ‘ 110 76.45 | 1.92 | 1.01 | 1.75 
1948 91.3 40.67 135.0 54.14 356.5 110 94.14 | 2.12 | 1.08 | 1.91 
1949 98.6 43.97 140.1 54.92 483.2 133 111.52 | 2.09 | 1.13 | 1.90 
1950 103.6 46.2 146.5 59.33 oak 147 129.73 4 ... on be 
1950 : June 103.9 46.46 145.3 58.85 526.2 143 130.47 | 2.07 | 1.26 | 1.92 
Sep. 105.3 47.27 147.9 60.64 601.5 154 130.50 ‘ > . 
Dec. 109.0 46.60 154.3 63.88 fe 168 131.90 4A tet ae 
1951: Mar. 112.8 50.03 157.1 64.57 of 162 135.45 ° ‘ é 
June 118.4" | 51.70 159.9719 65.0811 he en aan nel anal ane 
3.0 0.7 3.7 
Persons cov. 770 7 849 917 28 —— 
(thousands) |} (1950) ¥: (1950) (1949) : (1950) (May 1950) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
. . Uru- 
Mexico Peru Puerto Rico Burma Israel 
Date guay 
Hour | Week Day Hour | Week | Month |} Month Hour 5 Week 5 Day ¢ 
M. W.? M. W. M. W. M. W.|| M. mM. | w. | M. | W. |M. W. 
Pesos | Pesos Soles | Cents $ Index 8 || Rupees|Prutcth/Prutoth| £1. | £1. | Index 

1937 0.36 foe . " . ‘ ‘ _ ‘ A ‘ 

1938 0.40 a, Gey : , 109 < ‘ ; : ‘ : 

1939 0.60 26.92 ° ° é 109 ° ° ’ ° ° 102 

1940 0.40 28.41 ° ° ° 112 . ° ° ° . 106 

1941 0.67 30.35 ° ° . 114 ° ° ° ° ° 117 

1942 0.68 30.94 ° ° ° 117 ° ° . ° . 164 

1943 0.84 | 38.53 * ° . 132 ° 109 71 5.4/ 3.1 260 

1944 0.85 | 42.63 . ° . 139 . 126 87 6.2| 3.9 311 

1945 1.02 | 46.94 ° ° . 156 ° 152 104 7.5 | 46 | 370 

1946 1.17 | 58.44 | 6.34 | 35.6% |12.57°%| 190 72 . . ‘ ° 437 

1947 one 58.64 | 9.74 | 41.3 /|14.30 228 82 190 129 9.3 | 5.5 481 

1948 ene ea 12.50 | 42.9 /15.21 273 95 ° e ° ° 569 

1949 pa wie 16.14 | 44.0 {15.30 ee 101 309 210 | 13.7} 8.8 667 

1950 —_— 006 que 44.0 (15.43 obe ee bes eo5 — end ee 

1950: June} ° . ° 45.1 /15.88 6 sae ° ° . ‘ 705 
Sep. ° ° ° 42.5 |14.79 ese aon ° ° ° ° 718 
Dec. . ° . 43.6 * |15.48 * obt Ps . : " " oes 

1951: Mar.|| . : - | 483 |18.16 aoe ine . : ‘ ‘ 
June ° ° . cane and ona abe . ° ’ . 

Pers. cov. 64 33 ye 0.5 16 

(thousands) (1939) (1949) ‘ (1948) || (1949) (Mar. 1949) : 

1 Series calculated by 1.L.0. by dividing total wages paid in the month by average —a in 
the same month. 2 Ciudad Trujillo. Annual figures: averages of May and Nov. 3 Including 
salaried employees. « Average of ten months. 5 Adult Jews, 1943: June; 1944 and 1945: Oct.; 
1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 6 Oct. 1938-Sep. 1939 = 100. Monthly figures: averages for quarter 
ending in month indicated. 7 Oct. of each year. 8 1936 = 100. ® Average of nine months. 


10 Sep. 1951: 161.2 cents. 11 Sep. 1951: $65.29. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
. Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
Asta (concl.) | Europe 
1 i s 3 
M.W. Date Japan | Bulgaria Finland France 
Pesos Day Month ¢ | Day Hour Hour 
: M. w. | Mw. M.W. || M. 2 ar: M. W. 
° Yen Yen Yen Yen Leva Mk. Mk, Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 a 44.9 > ‘ ; 

N 1938 2.49 0.85 2.06 . 47.5 4 ¥ 3 

; 1939 2.57 0.89 2.03 a 49.0 8.22 4.61 ¢ 

; 1940 2.76 1.05 2.28 3 52.7 » ‘ > 

2 1941 03 1.17 2.54 : 62.4 ‘ ‘ - 

; 1942 29 1.32 2.82 . 72.6 14.42 8.18 . 
1.75 1943 3.75 1.50 3.27 5 93.5 16.87 9.62 - 
1.91 1944 4.67 1.88 3.88 162.7 19.31 11.19 : 
1.90 1945 5.90 5 2.36 5 4.75 5 130 ¢ 278. p . 

- 1946 23.96 10.36 19.89 540 308. 46.21 31.14 30.3 
1.92 | 1947 95 34 1 756 351.5 63.07 41.19 43.2 
. 1948 207 92 174 4 683 e 92.04 60.86 66.1 

‘ 1949 374 165 318 7516 a 97.19 64.70 73.9 
_ 1950 4 ‘ : 9 133 117.23 76.29 814 

. 1950: June . . 8 727 2 111.77 69.86 79.6 
oes Sep. ‘ ‘ ; 9 070 ‘ 125.93 83.44 85.1 
3.7 Dec. ; d 12 764 e 131.19 86.16 89.7 
a 1951: Mar. : : 9 785 4 94.9 
June 7 . 12 257 “a 102.8 

Pesseuants 695 257 953 7 53 65 39 8 170 
— (thousands) : (Oct. 1949) (1945) (1949) (i Jan, 1961) 
r Evrors (cont.) 
prey. Germany 
Ww. Date (Federal Republic) ? cocapa © 
lex Hour Week Hour 
; M. w. | Mw. mM. | w. | Mw M. | w. |M.w.® 
. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. so daisndi| ad 
7 1937 ‘ , , i 4 : 1 29/0 79/0114 
4 1938 0.86 0.50 0.80 43.05 23.08 39.68 1 33/0 82/0119 
0 1939 , J : 4 ; 1 36/0 85/1 01 
I 1940 : : > 4 1 42/0 90/1 06 
0 1941 $ , , > : 1 45/0 92/1 10 
7 1942 ‘ A ; . i : 1 52/0 93/1 15 
1 1943 . A : : ‘ ; 1 62/0103) 1 26 
9 1944 4 J ‘ ‘ y a 1 74/0111 /)1 36 
y 1945 i c : » 4 : 1 79/0113 /)1 38 
1946 0.96 1% 0.58 19% 0.90 19 38.7419 20.7519 35.7119 1 92/1 04/1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 | 2 15/1 23/1 7.8 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44 2 41/1 35/1 9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.58 36.26 55.57 2 50/1 42/1104 
1950 1.39 0.89 1.27 68.40 40.59 61.45 f d 1 112 
1950: June 1.36 0.87 1.24 66.51 39.18 59.91 ‘ . 1 11.2 
od p. 1.40 0.89 1.28 69.87 41.45 62.75 2 é 111.2 
Dec. 1.47 0.94 1.34 71.81 42.79 28 . p 1 11.7 
1951; Mar. 1.52 0.97 1.38 73.75 43.47 65.77 ‘ 2 06 
June 1.63 1.06 1.49 80.19 46.96 71.81 . a 2 18 

in Paseuser, 804 276 1079 804 276 1079 : , 134 11 
ng (thousands) (Sep. 1950) une 1981) 
fer 
hs. 1 Including mining ; averages of Jan. and —_ each year. * Incl. mining: monthly figures : av 


for quarter ending in month indicated. 2 Rates. 


months, 
averages of Mar. 
year, except 195 











6 ay Sep.-Dec. 
June, Sep. and Dec. 


(Sep.). 


? Bizonal area. 


8 Includ 


® Including juveniles. 


‘ woecoeies. 


Including b 
ing mining ; annu 

10 Average al 
ding proprietors and salaried employees, but excluding outside piece-workers. 


salaried employees. 
ding. Beginning 1947 


5 Average 
annual 


of ten 


: one week in Oct. o poo 


une, Sep. and Dec. 


11 Inclu- 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) _ 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
Europe (cont.) 
D 
Ireland 1 (conel.) Italy Netherlands 
Date 
Week Hour Hour 2 
M. w. | Mw.3 M. W. M. w. M. W. 3 
8 d. 8s. 4d. a 4d, Lire Cents Cents Cents 1 
1937 56 3 28 10 41 lil ° < > ‘ 1 
1938 58 3 29 10 43 10 ° ‘ ¢ ° 1 
1939 59 4 31 6 44 10 ° ‘ ‘ P 1 
1940 61 4 32 7 46 6 ° ‘ bs 1 
1941 62 5 32 0 47 0 . : P 1 
1942 4 31 11 48 7 ° 61 34 50 1 
1943 8 35 3 53 9 ° : ° 1 
1944 73 #4 388 4 56 10 ° é ‘ ° 1 
1945 76 ~«(1 40 5 58 5 ° 78 47 65 1 
1946 a, 44 10 62 7 ° 89 55 74 1 
1947 97 9 52 O 73 «6 101.97 94 59 79 1 
1948 107 10 56 4 80 9 134.21 100 84 1 
1949 . . 83 9 140.92 101 63 84 1 
1950 87 2 143.48 ot ome 
1950: June . 85 9 144.08 ; 1950 
Sep. $ ‘ 87 2 142.08 ° ; 
Dec. ‘ ‘ 89 3 149.93 
1951 
1951: Mar. ‘ ‘ ee ap. ° ; " 
June ° ° 9 7 ° . ° 
Persons cov. 134 4 1 626 i 30 449 vt 
(thousands) . ~ (June 1951) (Dec. 1950) (1949) 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands (concl.) Norway 5 Saar Sweden 5 
Dat 
_ Week 2 Day ® Hour ”? Hour | Week Hour 
um. | w. [Mow.simeow.| Mm | w. M. W. M. | w. | M.W. * 
Fi. Fi. Fil. Fl. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 ° ° ‘ 3.21 ° ° ° ‘ “ e e 
1938 3.25 1.63 %| 0.97 ® ° ° ‘ . ° 
1939 ° 3.27 1.66 % 0.97 9 ° ° 1.33 0.84 ‘ 
1940 ° 3.40 1.72 1.03 ° ° ° " é 
1941 ° 3.65 1.76 1.05 ° - f ‘ ‘ 
1942 29.37 | 15.07 | 24.41 | 3.96 1.83 1.06 ° ° 4 é ° 
1943 ° ‘ 4.28 1.88 1.09 ° ° ° ° ° 
1944 ° ° ° 1.92 1.14 ° ° ° " e 
1945 36.13 | 20.49 | 29.96 ° 2.17 1.32 ° ° 1.90 1.26 1.73 
1946 43.29 | 25.03 | 35.97 | 5.68 2.52 1.53 ° ° 2.04 1.37 1.87 
1947 45.95 | 26.88 | 38.37 | 6.38 2.78 1.76 ° ° 2.33 1.61 2.15 
1948 48.82 | 28.61 | 40.71 | 6.64 2.94 1.89 ° > 2.53 1.79 2.34 
1949 49.53 | 29.11 | 40.92 | 6.78 3.09 1.98 | 84.53 | 4025 | 2.61 1.86 2.43 
1950 cae oa a 3.26 2.11 | 91.47 | 4442 2.72 1.92 2.53 
1950: June ° ° . ° 3.26 2.11 | 89.11 | 4304] 2.61 1.83 2.42 1950 
Sep. ° ° 2 ° 3.23 2.07 | 95.39 | 4602 | 2.61 1.84 2.41 
Dec. ° ° 2 . 3.45 2.24 1. 4896 | 2.68 1.87 2.48 
1951: Mar. ° ° ° ° 3.48 2.30 2.59 1.85 2.40 1951 
June ‘ ‘ . ‘ 3.75 a”. 3.1419) 2.2210) 2.9] 510 
Parsonscov. | 907 | 20 | 449 | 909] oo 130 | (87, | see Les | aa] ft 
(thousands) (1949) (1949) | Oct.-Dec.1948)| (2990) (1950) (the 
1 Including mining. Annual figures: one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 (Sep.). 2 Produc- ; 
tion and related workers. One week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. of each year. 3 Including uveniles. avers 
4 Including proprietors and salaried employees but excluding outside piece-workers. ncluding adult 
mining. * Insurance statistics (accidents). Including salaried employees. 7 Monthly figures: and ¢ 
averages for quarter ending in month indicated ; adults. 8 Including foremen and juveniles. ®* Third 1945 


quarter. Estimate. 10 Sep. 1951: males, 3.22 kr. ; females, 2.24 kr.; total, 2.95 kr. endiz 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 














































































































Europe (cont.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom ! 
Date 
Hour 2 Hour ® Hour ¢ 
M. skil., M. M. M. semi- 
semi-skii.| unskil.| > | M+ W-| gui, skil.,unsk.| We as W- | u. w.° 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Index Fr. Fr. Fr, 8. d, | s. d. | s. d. 
1937 1.32 1.07 0.70 100 ° ° < ° . 
1938 1.37 1.09 0.73 104 ° : ° 1 58/0 90;1 1.0 
1939 1.37 1.08 0.73 103 1.54 1.17 0.74 ° ° . 
1940 42 1.12 0.75 107 ° ° ° . ° ° 
1941 1.52 1. 0.81 115 . . ° ‘ ° 
1942 1.67 1.37 0.91 1 1.91 1.50 0.97 . ° ° 
1943 1.80 1.50 1,00 1 2.03 1.62 105 |2 50;1 41/1 106 
1944 1.90 1.60 1.08 147 2.14 1.73 115 |}2 67/;1 51/2 0.1 
1945 2.01 1.70 1.16 156 2.26 1.85 129 |2 67/);1 53/2 04 
1946 2.21 1.87 1.34 174 2.47 2.04 145 |2 78);1 65/2 23 
1947 2.40 2.04 1.49 190 2.66 2.19 1.57 |2 109;1 82/2 5.1 
1948 2.55 2.16 1.58 201 2.80 2.31 165 |3 10/;1 96/2 72 
1949 2.60 2.21 1.63 205 2.83 2.33 1.66 |3 2.1/1 108/22 82 
1950 2.61 2.20 1.63 206 2.85 2.35 167 |3 86/;1 11.7;2 95 
1950: June 2.61 2.21 1.65 207 ° ° ° ° 
Sep. ° ; > ™ » 8 36/1 11.7/2 95 
. 2.61 2.22 1.62 206 e . ° é ° e 
1951: Mar. ° ‘ ‘ ° : . ° 8 56/2 12/2 112 
June ée6 ott sine ote . ° ° . e 
Persons cov 27 15 12 55 116 147 124 ° ° 4 800 
Ve ee es ee v ee 
(thousands) (1950) (Oct. 1950) (Oct, 1980) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom * (concl.) Australia| Hawaii New Zealand 
Date 
" Week ¢ Week ? | Week ? Week ® 
M. w. M. W.5 M. M. W. M. w. M. W. 
s. d s. d s. d. Index $s s. 4d. 8. d. s 4d, 
1937 ° . ° » 86 6 37 4 73 «6 
1938 70 11 32 10 50. 4 ° ° 91 6 40 0 78 #66 
1939 . ‘ 13.91 95 5 438 6 81 6 
1940 92 11 39 3 67 0O ° 21.12 101 2 46 il 8 5 
1941 103 11 438 7 73 #7 “ 21.23 108 10 51 38 91 6 
1942 118 4 53 9 84 9 100 27.96 124 7 57 4 103_— I 
1943 128 6 61 9 94 O 107 33.86 127 4 60 5 106 11 
1944 130 7 63 8 96 10 107 36.90 131 Ill 64 7 lll 11 
1945 126 7 62 8 95 7 107 41.43 138 «1 69 38 119 «68 
1946 126 7 65 10 100 10 109 42.25 140 5 72 #8 123 10 
1947 134 5 70 2 108 4 121 49.51 154 3 — 2 1386 6 
1 143 4 74 11 116 10 138 51.42 176 2 89 7 155 0 
1949 148 1 79 3 120 10 152 dus 176 6 9 oO 156 11 
1 156 8 88 2 127 5 173 be a +4 
1950: June ° ° ° 169 
Sep. 156 8 88 2 127 5 176 aes ¢ x ‘ 
Dec. ° ° . 185 oon . ° . 
1951: Mar. 165 0 87 11 134 2 201 ine ‘ . . 
June ° ° ° pea oss ° ° 
Persons cov. . . 4 800 ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 
(thousands) (Oct. 1950) 
1 Manual workers. ® Earnings of wage-earners involved in industrial accidents. Monthly a: 
averages for half-year eading in month indicated ; adults. 8 Oct. of each year, except 1939 (June) ; 
adults. « Annual figures: Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July); monthly figures: Apr. 


1948 (Jule: each — Aur —— ——, —— eS: Oct. of each year, except 1940 to 
y): mon res r. a c each year onthly figures: averages for quarter 
ending in month indicated ?y Year beginning Apr. of year indicated. 
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Hours of Work 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS OF WORK 
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(thous 




















AFRICA AMERICA AsIA Europe 
] 
Date Egypt } nited States} Argentina ® Mexico ® Japan France 
Mi., man., |} Mi., man., Mi., man., Mi., man., Mi., man., 
constr., || constr., com., =, Bay constr., a _ com., transp., || constr., com., 
serv. transp., serv. ’ b ae etc, 5 transp., serv 
1937 ‘ ¢ ° ° ° ° 40.7 
1938 ‘ " . ° ‘ < ° 
1939 ‘ ‘ . 45.16 ° ‘ . 
1940 ° . 43.60 ° P ° 
1941 ° ° ° 45. e e ° 
1942 55.0 ° ° 45.79 ‘ ‘ ° 
1943 51.5 46.4 100 45.84 é ‘ - 
1944 50.5 46.2 99.4 45.32 P < . 
1945 50.5 45.0 94.8 45.88 ° ‘ . 
1946 51.0 43.0 92.9 45.60 ° ‘ 44.0 
1947 51.5 42.3 92.5 45.96 50.6 ¢ . 45.0 
1948 51.5 41.6 90.4 ive 50.4 188.5 7 45.0 
1949 51.5 40.9 89.4" bee 49.0 . 44.5 
1950 > 40.7 ts 49.9 189.3 45.0 
1950: Mar 41.2 97.2 ° 48.6 179.1 44.7 
June 41.8 93.0* . 51.9 191.7 45.1 
Sep. 37.1 96.3* ° 50.3 193.6 45.3 
Dec. 41.2 gee . 50.6 197.8 45.0 
1951: Mar. ° 49.5 188.7 45.2 
June ° 51.6 197.1 45.2 
Persons cov. 110 50 033 956 68 18 050 4479 7 490 
(thousands) (1949) (1950) (1949) (1939) (1950) |(Dec. 1950)| (1950) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Ireland ® Sweden ® United Australia 11 New Zealand 12% 
Date Kingdom 1° 
. Mi., man. Mi.*, man : 
Mi., = ’ , ’ ” Mi., man., constr., Mi., man., constr. 
-B~ one — com., transp., serv. com., transp., etc. 
transp., serv. serv. “2 ones : M. w. M. w. 
1937 43.9 46.9 6 45.06 44.59 41.10 41.39 
1938 43.9 45.7 46.5 44.89 44.45 41.01 41.31 
1939 e 45.2 é 44.56 44.38 40.99 41.31 
1940 ‘ 46.4 ‘ 44.15 44.20 41.00 41.31 
1941 ° 46.9 P 43.88 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1942 ‘ 47.0 . 43.74 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1943 43.5 47.1 50.0 43.63 44.03 41.01 41.31 
1944 43.4 47.0 48.6 43.62 44.03 40.99 41.31 
1945 44.5 47.2 47.4 43.60 44.03 40.87 41.22 
1946 44.7 47.0 46.2 43.59 44.03 40.50 40.11 
1947 44.6 bie 45.2 43.57 44.03 40.06 40.00 
1948 44.6 45.3 18 39.96 40.00 39.98 40.00 
1949 44.9 45.4 39.96 40.00 39.90 40.00 
1950 ois 46.1 39.96 40.00 39.90 40.00 
1950: Mar. 45.6 39.96 40.00 ° pS 
June ° 39.96 40.00 ° é 
Sep. 46.1 39.96 40.00 ° ‘ 
Dec. ° 39.96 40.00 : ° 
1951: Mar. ° ° 46.3 39.96 40.00 ° ° 
June ° ° ° 39.96 40.00 . ‘ 
Persons cov. 186 6 500 é é 
(thousands) (1949) (Oct. 1950) 
1 Annual figures : prveteme of Jan. and July, except 1942 (July). 2 Per month. Index calculated 
by I.L.O. from the indices of total hours worked and average employment per month. 8 Oct. of each 
ear. # Including proprietors and family workers. 5 Per month, —s salaried emplo 
Dec. 7 Oct. 8 One week in Oct. of each year,. ® Nov., except 1937 : July ; 1938 and 1 : 
averages of semi-annual figures ; and 1946: May. 1° Manual a Annual : Oct. of each 


year, except 1943 to 1945: July. Monthly figures : Apr. and Oct. of each y: 


of each year. 


12 Normal 


hours. 


13 Ow 


to ch 
later figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier 


11 Normal hours ; June 
A industrial classification, Oct. 1948 and 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN MANUFACTURING 





































































































- , | AMERICA ASIA | Europe 
— Canada| United | A Mex- | Pu Israel 3 3 Czecho-| p; 
| Un rgen- ex- erto sra apan { Aastelal love n- 
| States tinal ico ~ Rico M. | M. Per day|Per Month 5 kia 6 land 7 
1937 . 88.6 ; : : : - | 9O1] . ; 45.0 
1938 F 35.6 ; ; . : y 9.94| . ; . 45.9 
1939 , 37.7 ; 45.16| . ‘ ; 9.46) . . | 44.98% 45.1 
1940 , 38.1 : 43.60| . : 945| . ; ; 44.8 
1941 : 40.6 . 14560) . ‘ » | 950] . ; . pee 
1942 . 42.9 . | 45.56) . , - | 958) . ‘ ; 45.1 
1943 ; 44.9 | 100.0 : . |49.7/48.5| 9.67) . , : 45.7 
1944 ; 45.2 ; 46.32| . ||492/44.9|10.17/| . ; ‘ 45.6 
1945 44.3 | 43.4 : sie , 492 44.1| 9. ‘ " . 44.9 
1946 42.7 | 40.4 . mn, | oe . : . . | 45.1611] 44.3 
1947 42.5 | 40.4 : - | 346 1148.9| 42.5] 8.0 . 1164.4 |46.10 | 44.3 
1948 42.2 | 40.1 | 90.0 35.5 || . ‘ 7.9 |184.519|178.7 | 46.76 | 45.0 
1949 42.3 | 39.2 | 88.9 34.8" 144.4/42.0| . . |85.82% ... 44.1 
1950 423 | 405 | ... 35.0 || ... | ... . {189.0 |]191.024 44.3 
1950: Mar.|| 42.8 | 39.7 | 97. . 36.2 || . , - {2179.3 {94.4 45.1 
June] 42.5 | 40.5 | 93.0" 35.2 || . - . (192.5 [188.7 42.0 
Sep. || 42.9 | 41.0 | 96. 348 || . : . {195.2 [187.2 45.2 
Dec. || 40.1 | 41.4 | ... : 35.5 || . 3 . (198.4 1193.5 45.2 
1951: Mar.|| 42.2 | 41.1 | ... ‘ 37.6 || . : - 1186.8 ||189.7 45.8 
June} 41.7 | 40.7% a ° oo ‘ , - (200.3 De 42.6 
Pers. cov.|| 770 | 7849| 917 | 64 oot ed eee eee ig 109 
(thousands}}| (1950) | (1950) | (1949) | (1939)|  * ||(Mar. 1949)| {9$s) | {985} | bso) | * | (950 
Europe (concl.) 
Date Ger . Netherlands 18 ™ . United 
France| ™@™Y re- || Italy 17 M. | M. oF | Saar | > VS, |OMter| King- 
ed. | land 16 M. den 19 
Be eehid ant 1] 7 Prout) | sem) an: | 7 | [8enat) mt | dome 
1937 40.4 : A toe ec are re 472\)471| . 
1938 38.8 | 49.6 | 44.2 : @3i. “ ~ | 44.7 | 46.3 | 46.3 | 46.3 
1939 40.7 44.6 ‘ 48.1 | 48.0 | 48.5 | 48.5 | 45.4 | 45.6 | 47.1} . 
1940 : > 44.4 . 44.7 | 43.5 | 44.0 | 44.5 | 43.4 46.6|47.3| . 
1941 37.8 : 43.5 : 45.7 | 42.5 | 46.0 | 47.5 | 44.1 47.0| 47.0} . 
1942 40.9 43.1 ; 48.5 | 47.0 | 48.5 | 49.0 | 43.7 472|468)| . 
1943 44.7 . 43.3 " 49.8 | 49.0| 49.5|50.5| 43.0} . | 47.8) 47.1 | 49.9 
1944 42.6 43.6 . , : : . |422| . | 4721474] 482 
1945 42.1 : 44.4 - 46.8 | 45.5 | 46.5|47.0| 41.3| . | 47.4 | 47.6| 47.0 
1946 43.3 72% 44.7 : 48.8 |48.5|48.5|49.0/43.1| . | 46.8 | 47.8 | 46.0 
1947 44.6 | 39.1 | 44.6 | 8.00 | 49.1 | 49.0/48.5/49.0/43.8| . vee | 47.9 | 44.7 
1948 44.6 | 42.4 | 446 | 7.93 | 49.1 | 49.0/48.5|49.0| 442/ . vee | 47.7 | 44.9 
1949 43.8 | 46.5 | 44.9 | 7.97 | 49.2 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 49.5 | 44.0 | 47.4 47.4| 45.0 
1950 448 | 482 | 450/798 |} ... | ww. | wu. | | | 482 47.5 | 45.7 
1950: Mar.|| 44.1 | 47.2 | 44.1 | 7.98 : 472| . |47.3]| 45.2 
Junel| 44.4 | 48.2 | 44.4 | 7.98 ; ‘ : oper) .- aay . 
Sep. || 44.8 | 49.1 | 45.0 | 8.03 ‘ : - 148.0!) «. |47.7 | 45.7 
Dec.|| 44.7 | 48.0 | 45.1 | 8.00 ; . | 48.1 ai . 
1951: Mar.|| 44.8 | 47.6 | 44.7 ‘ : 47.8 | 45.7 
June|| 44.8 48.1 44.5 one . . a ° ° ° 47.7 ° 
1079 | 134 #3 1 660 84 | 118 | & 543 | 800 
Pers. cov. || 3870 308 87 323 
(Sep. | (June | (Dec. or . (Ma Oct. 
(thousands}}| (1950) i950) 1951) | 1950") | (1949) (1949) (1950) 1946) |(2950) 950) 









































1 Per month. Index calculated by I.L.O. by divi the index of total hours worked the 
index of a we 2 Oct. of each year. 3 Adult Jews. 1943: June; 1944 and 1945: 
Oct. ; 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 4 Including salaried employees. 5 Includ mining. Hours 
month, 6 Including mining. 7 Original data, hours per fortnight, divided by two. 8 Mar. 
® Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number of establishments. 10 wher ¢- of nine months. 
1l Average of Feb. and Oct. 12 Oct. 1948. 18 Average of eight months. June : 46.6 hours week. 
14 Ave of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 15 Bizonal area. Includ building. 
anneel tgurell’ ave of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 1* Including mining. One week in Oct. of 
each year, except 1950 (Sep.). 17 Hours Ba day. Including gas and electricity. 18 Adult males. 
One week in Sep., Oct., or Nov, 19 In . Nov., except 1937 : July, 1800 and 1939: 


averages of semi-annual figures ; 1946 : June. Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each year, 
except 1943 to 1945: July ; monthly figures : Apr. and Oct. of each year. Includ construction ; 
1937 and 1938: average July-Dec. 22 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 23 Includ proprietors 


and salaried employees but excluding outside piece-workers. 24 Sep. 1951: 40.5 hours. 
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Economics and Industrial Relations. Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. viii+741 pp. 


Management. 


Crvit Service Commission. Memorandum by the Civil Service Commissioners on 
the Use of the Civil Service Selection Board in the Reconstruction Competitions. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. iii+46 pp. 1s. 9d. 

An account of a new selection procedure applied during the post-war years 
in selecting candidates for the administrative class of the British Home Civil 
Service and the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service. The decision in 1945 to 
experiment in using modern technical methods, such as had been used by the War 
Office Selection Boards, was a significant departure from the pre-war academic 
basis of selecting candidates for these civil service posts. Under the new procedure 
the candidate is subjected to a series of tests and exercises spread over a period 
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of at least 48 hours, designed to throw light on his character and ability as an 
individual and as a member of a group. The object, form and conduct of the tests 
and exercises are described in detail, although the actual material used is not 
reproduced in all instances. 

The memorandum discusses certain criticisms of the system, and concludes 
that its success can only be determined over a number of years. For this purpose 
the research staff of the Civil Service Selection Board has arranged a “ follow-up ” 
procedure, which has given some results that are regarded as encouraging. 


Hausey, George D. Selecting and Inducting Employees. A Handbook of Tested 
Procedures. New York, Harper & Bros., 1951. x-+361 pp. $4.50. 


A study of employee selection, from the recruitment of employees to their 
establishment in the job. The author has had more than thirty years’ practical 
experience in employment recruitment, selection and placement work, and has 
written a well-ordered and interesting basic guide and text-book for practical 
use by employment officers. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to two particular phases of the 
work : interviewing and mechanical testing. Various interviewing methods are 
discussed, with examples, and suggestions are given on how to make interviewing 
really effective. In the course of explaining the techniques of testing, many of the 
actual tests which are widely used and have become standardised are described 
in detail. The problems and methods of introducing and developing a testing 
programme are also discussed and several successful programmes in use in private 
industry are described. 


HuNDHAUSEN, Carl. Werbung um Offentliches Vertrauen (Public Relations). 
Vol. I. Essen, Verlag W. Girardet ; Ziirich, Technischer Fachbuch-Vertrieb 
H. Studer, 1950. 195 pp. 


A book which should prove useful to employers and others interested in industrial 
and public relations as practised in the United States. It contains a considerable 
number of reproductions of house-organ material and broadsheets directed to 
employees of industrial and commercial establishments, as well as charts explaining 
the public relations structure of such organisations as duPont and General Foods. 


Manpower, Migration. 


SJ MELNYK, Myroslav. Les ouvriers étrangers en Belgique. Louvain, Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales de l’Université de Louvain, 1951. 188 pp. 


After a historical introduction, the author examines the influence of foreign 
labour on the demographic and economic position of Belgium. He discusses labour 
mobility and competition between national and foreign labour, the relation between 
immigration and the economic situation at the time, and the application of social 
security provisions to foreign workers under treaties and international labour 
Conventions. The problems of recruitment, placement and adaptation are then 
discussed ; and the book ends with recommendations for a policy based on a 
consideration of demographic data, and for a reform of the present system of 
labour permits. 

Statistics of migration from 1841 to 1939 and a short bibliography are included. 


Rehabilitation. 


Dent1nG, Kenneth A., Deyor, Frank S., and Extison, Alfred B. Ambulation, 
Physical Rehabilitation for Crutch Walkers. New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1951. xxix+188 pp. $3.50. 


After a chapter of information for instructors, this manual deals in turn with 
bed, wheelchair and mat exercises ; preliminary ambulation training ; crutch gaits ; 
direction and going through doorways ; ramps ; stairs ; curbs ; chairs ; 
automobiles ; and moving up and down from the floor. There are many illustra- 
tions which contribute to the usefulness of the book. 
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Laray, Bernard. Le reelassement social des diminués physiques. Paris, Annales 
de médecine sociale, 1950. 1438 pp. 

A survey of the present situation in France as regards the vocational and social 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons, with a plan and a national pro- 
gramme for functional readaptation in hospital, as well as guidance, training and 
vocational rehabilitation. It refers to various aspects of rehabilitation technique 
and describes important achievements in various countries, as well as certain 
typical institutions in France and elsewhere. One chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the special problem of placing cured T.B. patients in work. 


Social Security. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Bureau of Medical Economic Research. Medical 
Service Areas: Population, Square Miles and Primary Centers. By Frank 
G. Dickinson and Charles E. Brap.ey. Bulletin No. 80, with map supplement. 
Chicago, 1951. 48+28 pp. 
Gives a clear picture of the boundaries, population and size of each of the 

757 medical service areas in the United States, for the use of physicians and others. 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SurEeTy Companies, Department of Research. 
Government Insurance in the United States. A Special Study. New York, 1950. 


v+1380 pp. 


ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DES ASSISTANTES SocIALES. Service social : fonction et 
statut. Paris, 1950. 117 pp. 


Buripinc Trapes EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE CiTy oF New York, Com- 
mittee on Welfare Funds. A Review of Welfare Funds in the New York City 
Building Trades, as of January 1, 1950. New York City, 1951. ix+151 pp. 


v CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SociaL Work. Twelfth Biennial Meeting, June 11-17, 
1950, Vancouver, B.C. Proceedings. Ottawa, 1950. 220 pp. $2. 


Carizey, J.-N. Le nouveau régime des retraites des fonctionnaires de la France 
@Outre-Mer. Décret du 21 avril 1950 et Loi du 20 septembre 1948 rapprochés 
et textes d’interprétation. Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle & Cie., 1951. 99 pp. 


ComiTé Francais DE Service SocraLt. Véme Conférence internationale de Service 
social, 23-28 juillet 1950. Paris, 1950. 412 pp. 


Cootry, Carol H. Social Aspects of Illness. Foreword by Edna S. Newman. 
Philadelphia, London, W. B. Saunders Company, 1951. x+305 pp. 16s. 6d. 


This book is largely intended as an aid to nursing education, and discusses 
the effect of such social factors as nutrition, housing, income, class or caste, etc., 
on individual and national health, stressing the importance of team-work between 
nurses and social workers. A bibliography for instructors is added to that for 
the student. 


LACHENAUD, J., and Matsec, H. La sécurité sociale militaire—guide pratique. 
Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle & Cie., 1951. 147 pp. 


Ministry oF HeattH. National Health Service. Handbook for General Medical 
Practitioners, up to June 30, 1950. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 


95 pp. 

This Handbook summarises in concise terms, accompanied by references to the 
relevant laws or regulations, the rights and duties of general medical practitioners 
under the National Health Service, and also their duties in respect to certification 
of incapacity for work under the National Insurance Act. The practitioner’s 
relation with other health workers and with other branches of the service are 


explained. 
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New York Untversiry. Institute of Labor Relations and Social 
Graduate Division of Public Service. Current Issues in Social Security. Edited 
by Lois MacDonaLp. New York, 1951. 147 pp. 


Princeton Universitry. Department of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Industrial Relations Section. The Operation of Sickness Benefit Plans in Collec- 
tive Bargaining. By Fred Stavicx. Princeton, 1951. 109 pp. 


TELEKY, Ludwig. Die Entwicklung der Gesundheitsfiirsorge : Deutschland—England- 
USA. Berlin, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Springer-Verlag, 1950. 142 pp. 15 Marks. 
The development of social hygiene as a science and of the various health services 

is discussed with particular reference to Germany, the United Kingdom and the 

United States. Special chapters are devoted to the fight against tuberculosis, 

venereal diseases, diphtheria and rickets, to maternity and child welfare, and to 

school medical and welfare services. Changes in the numbers of medical practi- 
tioners and midwives, and in the availability of hospital facilities, are shown in 
relation to the growth of the population. 


Union NATIONALE DES CaIssES D’ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. International Study 
Conference on Family Allowance Problems, Paris, July 16-22, 1951. Reports. 
Paris, 1951. 86 pp. 

Unitep Srates Feperat Securtry AGENcy, Public Health Service. Chronic 
Iliness. Digests of Selected References. By Violet B. Turner. Public Health 
Bibliography Series, No. 1, P.H.S. Publication, No. 10. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. viii+216 pp. 50 cents. 
Provides digests of articles, books and pamphlets concerned with the “ extent 

of chronic illness, factors contributory to its prevalence, and facilities and services 

for treatment and control”. These are grouped under the headings : Dimensions 
of the Problem; Contributory Factors; Institutional Care; Non-institutional 

Services ; Rehabilitation ; State and Local Approaches to the Problem. The 

material was drawn mainly from the United States, but includes extracts from 

some British and Canadian publications. 

— — Public Health Areas and Hospital Facilities—a Plan for Coordination. 
By Joseph W. Mountin and Clifford H. Greve. P.H.S. Publication 42. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950. iii+119 pp. 60 cents. 

The general hospitals, which deal primarily with treatment, and the units 
of local health departments, which deal mainly with prevention, have so far 
developed independently. The co-ordination and planning of these two types 
of unit for the purpose of forming community health teams in the several states 
is the subject of this publication, although it is intended merely for illustrative 
purposes. It contains maps for each state, showing both the existing and the 
proposed local health units and their boundaries ; the estimated population served 
by each unit ; the estimated expenditure as compared with actual ex: 
and the health staff recommended as compared with that now available. 


— Social Security Administration, Division of Research and Statistics and Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Permanent and Total Disablement Benefit 
Provisions in Industrial Retirement Plans. Washington, 1950. 44 pp. 


UnrIvErRsITY OF Puerto Rico, College of Social Sciences, Labor Relations Institute. 
Five Lectures on Social Security. By Edwin E. Wrrre. Rio Pedras, 1951. 74 pp. 


Worip Mepricat Association. Social Security and the Medical Profession. New 

York, 1950. 20 pp. 

This report is based on information supplied by the member medical associations 
regarding the scope and nature of social security in twenty-four countries. It 
shows in the first part the contingencies covered and the proportion of the popula- 
tion protected, the rates of benefit, the source of control and of the funds, and 
the method of providing medical care. The second part examines (for a few coun- 
tries only) how far the national social security systems conform to the 
laid down by the World Medical Association. Finally, a summary is given of 
the discussion of the subject by the General Assembly of the Association in 1949. 
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Living Conditions. 


FEDERATION DE L’EpUCATION NATIONALE — C.G.T. Od en est I’école soviétique ? 


Notes et impressions de la délégation des enseignants francais en Union sovié- 
tique. Paris, 1950. 104 pp. 120 francs. 


Firestone, O. J. Residential Real Estate in Canada. Ottawa, University of 
Toronto Press, 1951. xxii+514 pp. 

This study, prepared under the auspices of the Canadian Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, is designed to provide information on housing needs and 
supply during the period from 1867 to 1949, with special stress on the period from 
1921 on. More specifically, the author attempts to provide a framework for past, 
present and forward-looking housing and population analysis, and to make a 
progress report on empirical research carried out up to date and to assess its value 
and meaning. 

The narrower problems of housing are examined against the background of the 
national economy as a whole, and the author stresses the wider implications of 
residential building as a part of total investment and employment. The study 
proper is preceded by a summary of findings and tentative interpretations ; it is 
followed by chapters containing a comprehensive collection of Canadian housing 
legislation, and an account of the methods used and tests applied in the statistical 
analysis. 

GavTIER, Elie. La dure existence des paysans et des paysannes. Pourquoi les Bretons 
s’en vont. Preface by René Preven. Paris, Aux Editions Ouvriéres, 1950. 
ii+183 pp. 

— Un siécle Windigence. Pourquoi les Bretons s’en vont. Preface by Ernest 
LasroussE. Paris, Aux Editions Ouvriéres, 1950. 170 pp. 

The subtitles indicate the link between these two books : in the Cétes-du-Nord 
department, in spite of a high birth-rate, the population has fallen by 114,000 in 
80 years, from 641,000 to 527,000 or a decline of 18 per cent. The author reviews 
the various possible causes—economic, social and psychological—and examines 
the living and working conditions of the fishermen, seamen, artisans, farmers, and 
peasant women (who are increasingly being driven from the countryside by the 
heavy work involved). He describes the primitive and unhygienic housing, the 
diet (which has improved since 1914 though the food is still badly cooked), the 
lack of employment and the low wages. In addition, there is the impact of easy 
travel, the radio, and military service, and the attraction of town life, on the minds 
of an isolated population. 

The books are of interest because, being devoted to a limited area, they present 
a synthetic view of the problem, supported by sound evidence ; and also because 
the views of the actual people are given in addition to the statistics. 


Kipper Smrrs, G. E. Sweden Builds. Its modern architecture and land policy 
background, development and contribution. London, The Architectural Press ; 
New York, Stockholm, Albert Bonnier, in co-operation with the Swedish 
Institute, Stockholm, 1950. 279 pp. 465s. 


Rovuce, Maurice-Francois. Introduction a un urbanisme expérimental. Collection 
d’Etudes Economiques. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
1951. 224 pp. 750 francs. 


SetvaaG, Olav. Bygg rasjonelt. Oslo, Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1951. 109 pp. 


UnrTeD States Economic Co-OPERATION ADMINISTRATION, Division of Statistics 
and Reports. Housing Construction in the Countries Participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Special Report. Washington, 1951. 25 pp. 


Unrrep States Feperat Securrry AceEncy, Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau. Report on Haiti. By Joan Kain. Washington, 1950. 
iv+121 pp. 

The author, who visited Haiti as consultant on social services for children from 
the Children’s Bureau, describes the overwhelming problems facing this small and 
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overcrowded country, with an economy based on agriculture and a predominantly 
rural population continually on the increase. The country is further handicapped 
by a low standard of health among its people and a lack of skilled manpower. 

Various international agencies are helping Haiti to solve its problems. In 1948, 
at the request of the Haitian Government, the United Nations sent a mission to 
the country, which included experts from F.A.O., the International Monetary 
Fund, W.H.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O., and an effort is being made to improve living 
conditions both through education and by furnishing health services. The report 
concludes with recommendations for co-ordination of services and for technical 
assistance both from international agencies and other countries, such as the 
United States. 


Université LipreE DE BRUXELLES. L’enseignement a dispenser aux indigénes dans 
les territoires non autonomes. Cahiers de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, N° 1. 
Colloque international organisé par I’ Institut de Sociologie Solvay et le Centre 
belge d’Etudes Economiques et Sociales (Bruxelles, 30-31 mars et 1° avril 
1950). Brussels, Editions de la Librairie Encyclopédique, 1951. 182 pp. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT, e.V. Gédttingen. Maschine und Kleinbauerntum. 

Papers by W. Apex, M. Borester, H. v. Verscuuer, O. v. Tscurrsky, and 

P. Scuitke. Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1951. 79 pp. 

A study of mechanisation on small farms, containing papers on the relative 
importance and the advantages and disadvantages of individual or co-operative 
ownership of tractors, threshing machines, etc., in Germany, and a description of 
farm machinery co-operatives in Western and Northern Europe. The most inter- 
esting paper is that which analyses the economic effects of introducing tractors on 
small farms. The author approaches this with respect to changes in farm produc- 
tion, yields, and labour requirements, and the relative cost of individual or joint 
ownership, concluding with an analysis of the total effects on the farm family of 
various degrees of mechanisation as regards farm organisation, labour input, and 
farm income. 


Davres, Cornelius. Mechanized Agriculture. Technical Trends Series. London, 
Temple Press Limited, 1950. v+122 pp. 8s. 6d. 


GoveRNor’s COMMITTEE TO SURVEY THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR RESOURCES OF 
THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. Agricultural Labor in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Final Report and Recommendations. Sacramento, Cal., 1951. 405 pp. 
The terms of reference of this Committee were, in particular, “to make an 

over-all study of the seasonal worker problem and to recommend such action as 

may be necessary and appropriate to provide these workers with a better standard 
of living”. The nature of the problem may be gauged by the fact that the San 

Joaquin Valley, comprising an area of some 7 million acres of level land, had in 

1949 a level of employment of temporary workers in agriculture which varied from 

a low of 25,500 in March to a high of 159,000 in October. The report contains 

recommendations relating to such subjects as farm labour contractors, housing, 

welfare, education, health, child labour ; and proposes the establishment of an 
independent Agricultural Labor Resources Board to be responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing action programmes aiming at improving the conditions of agricultural workers 
in California. The remainder and larger part of the report contains basic data 
on the various aspects of agricultural labour in the region : general and farm employ- 
ment, health, housing, welfare, education, etc. There is a useful bibliography of 
United States studies of farm labour problems, and a summary of the major findings 
and recommendations made by various investigating committees since 1915. 


MINISTERIO DEL TRABAJO, Seccién de Estudios. La Profesién de Agricultor y sus 
Modalidades. Coleccién de Monografias Profesionales, No. 2. Madrid, 1950. 


61 pp. 5 pesetas. 
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Ocnoa Romant, Juan. El problema agrario de la provincia de Cogquimbo. Memoria 
de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas 
y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago, 1950. iii+87 pp. 


Perers, D. U. Land Usage in Serenje District. A Survey of Land Usage and 
the Agricultural System of the Lala of the Serenje Plateau, being a report 
submitted to the Director of Agriculture, Mazabuka, N. R., in 1946. Rhodes- 
Livingstone Papers, No. 19. Cape Town, London, New York, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1950. 
xvi+100 pp. 10s. 6d. 


UniTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Gains in Productivity of Farm 
Labor. By Reuben W. Hecur and Glen T. Barton. Technical Bulletin No. 
1020. Washington, 1950. 121 pp. 

This study traces the gains in productivity of farm labour in the United States 
from 1910 to 1948. As a measure of productivity the authors place most reliance 
on production per man hour rather than production per worker, which thus enables 
them to make both inter-enterprise and inter-regional comparisons. During the 
period under review the total gain in productivity has been about 100 per cent. 
Improved methods and mechanisation have both contributed to this phenomenal 
rise in productivity, and the latter has also reduced drudgery for the farmer and for 
his wife. 

Universiry oF CauirornisA. College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, California. Economics of Mechanical Cotton Harvesting in 
the San Joaquin Valley, 1949. By Warren R. Bartey and Trimble R. Hepces. 
Results of a co-operative investigation conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the California Agricultural Experiment Station. Contribution 
from the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics. Mimeographed 
Report No. 111. Berkeley, Cal., 1951. 48 pp. 


Co-operation. 


Fauquet, G. The Co-operative Sector. The Place of Man in Co-operative Institu- 
tions and the Place of Co-operative Institutions in Economic Life. Translated 

by L. Purcett Weaver. Manchester, The Co-operative Union Ltd., 1951. 

182 pp. 4s. 

An English translation of Le Secteur Coopératif, by Dr. Fauquet, former Chief 
of the Co-operation and Handicrafts Service of the International Labour Office. 
Already translated into eight European languages since its appearance in 1935, the 
book is an attempt to bring together the elements of a positive theory of co-opera- 
tive institutions and to define as a doctrine the Movement’s aspirations and ideals. 


Kutxarnt, K. R. Agricultural Marketing in India. With Special Reference to 
Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce in India. Introduction by 
V. K. R. V. Rao. Note of Observations by T. G. Surrname. Foreword by 
H. L. Kast. Bombay, The Co-operators’ Book Depot, 1951. xviii+512 pp. 
20 rupees. 

A well-written and concise textbook, the first part of which discusses the prin- 
ciples and functions of agricultural marketing and deals with such subjects as 
market research, modern market organisation, selling, produce exchanges, etc. 
The second part deals largely with the marketing situation in India, with special 
reference to the value and the problems of co-operative marketing. 


RESERVE BANK oF INnp14, Agricultural Credit Department, Land Mortgage Banks. 
Bombay, 1951. 77 pp. 1 rupee. 
A short account of the working of land credit institutions in different parts of 
the world, including a discussion of the various problems connected with land 
mortgage banks in India. 
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prepared by Martin Wight, Reader in International Relations in the University 
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